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WE scarcely know how it has happened, that we have not 
hitherto introduced this work formally to our readers. In 
the sixth article of our twenty-first volume, we availed our- 
selves of much of the information contained in it, for the 
purpose of presenting them with a general view of the mis- 
sions which have gone forth from among protestants, for the 
extension of Christianity in the world. But a second edition 
of the history, illustrated with three useful maps, and con- 
taining many important improvements, seems to call for 
some further notice on our parts. 

The design of the work appears from its title; and the 
author has (we think) rendered his history as complete as the 
scantiness of his means, in many instances, permitted him. 
The arrangement of his materials is shaped as follows: He 
first details the proceedings of the Swiss, in their attempts to 
evangelize the heathen; then of the Swedes, then of the 
Dutch, the Anglo-Americans, and the Danes: after which, he 
details the efforts of the United Brethren; and proceeds, 
lastly, to those made by the different Missionary Societies, in 
the order of their dates. | 

A perusal of the details in these volumes will not lead any 
one to believe, that the difficulties of the work in which a 
missionary engages, are over-rated. Indeed, some of the 
particulars are such as rather to force upon the reader a 
settled conviction, that nothing short of the object in view ; 
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nay, that not even that object itself, without a communi- 
cation of power from above, could enable mortals cheerfully 
to submit to the privations and trials, which many missiona- 
ries have undergone, through a long series of ycars, in the 
prosecution of their arduous enterprise. We will adduce 
some few examples, that the real extent of the difficulties 
to which we have alluded, may not be misunderstood. 
When we read the narrative of Mr. Brainerd’s unwearied 
labours among the American Indians, carried on in loneli- 
ness, ill-health, and every discomfort ; and observe the short- 
ness of the period, during which he was permitted to prose- 
cute them, we cannot resist the conclusion, that he exhausted, 
in four years, the sufferings of a life. Although his journal 
is well known, we must be permitted to produce one speci- 
men of his troubles, and of his consolations, during his season 
of service. 
** One day, in travelling from the place of Mr. Byram’s residence, 
to the Forks of Delaware, a distance of forty miles, he lost his way in 
the wilderness; wandered over rocks and mountains, down hideous 
declivities, through dreadful swamps, and other places no less dan- 
gerous. The night was dark and cold, and, to add to his misfortune, he 
| was troubled with a severe pain in the head, accompanied with sick- 
§ ness of stomach, which rendered every step he took distressing to 
. him. He had little or no expectation, for several hours, but that he 
would have to lie out all night in the woods in this melancholy con- 
; dition, Providentially, however, about nine o'clock he discovered a 
house, and was kindly received by the people. Yet, distressing as 
a was his situation, no expression of discontent, no murmur of com- 
et plaint, dropt from his lips. His reflections on this occasion are not 


Ai unworthy of an apostle. ‘ Thus,’ says he, ‘I have been frequently 
a) exposed, and sometimes have lain out the whole night; but hitherto 
a God has preserved me. Such fatigues and hardships serve to wean 


me from the earth, and, I trust, will make heaven the sweeter. For- 
merly, when I have been exposed to cold and rain, I was ready to 
please myself with the hope of a comfortable lodging, a warm fire, 
and other external accommodations; but now, through divine grace, 
such things as these have less place in my heart, and my eye is di- 
xected more to God for comfort. In this world I lay my account with 
tribulation : it does not now appear strange to me. On meeting with 
difficulties, I do not flatter myself it will afterwards be beiter; but 
rather think how much worse it might be with me, how much greater 
trials many of God’s children have endured; how much greater, 
perhaps, are yet in reserve for myself. Blessed be God, he makes the 
prospect of my journey’s end a comfort to me, under my sharpest 
trials ; and instead of allowing the thought of my dissolution to excite 
terror or melancholy, he often accompanies it with exquisite joy. 
(Vol. 1. pp. 95, 96.) 


When afterwards, he had the prospect of settling, as the 
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pastor of the Indian flock which he had collected in the wil- 
derness, this was the view which he took of that attractive 
opportunity. 


“it appeared to me, that the dispensations of Providence towards 

me, had fitted me for a life of solitude and hardships: it seemed to 

me I had nothing to lose, nothing to do with earth, and consequently 

nothing to sacrifice by a total renunciation of it: it appeared to me 

quite right that I should be desiitute of house, of home, and many 

comforts of life, which I rejoiced to see others of God's people enjoy. 

I saw at the same time so much of the excellency of Christ’s kingdom, 

and the infinite importance of its extension in the world, that it swal- 

lowed up every other consideration, and made me not only wang but 
even rejoice, to be a pilgrim or a hermit, in the wilderness, to my dying 
moment, if I might, by this, promote the interest of the Redeemer. 

The language of my heart was, ‘ Here am I, Lord, send me, send me 

to the ends of the earth; send me tothe rough, the savage Pagans of 
the wilderness; send me from all that is called comfort on earth; 

send me even to death itself, if it be but in thy service, and to extend 

thy kingdom.” At the same time I had as strong and lively a sense of 
the value of worldly comforts as ever I had, only I saw them infinitely 

surpassed by the worth of Christ’s kingdom, and the propagation of 
his Gospel. The quiet settlement, the certain place of abode, the 

tender friendship, I had the prospect of enjoying, appeared as valua- 

ble to me as ever before, considered absolutely in themselves; but 
comparatively they seemed as nothing; they vanished like stars be-- 
fore the rising sun, [ was constrained, yea chose to say, ‘ Farewell 
friends and earthly comforts, the dearest of them all, the very dearest, 
if the Lord calls for it. Adieu, adieu! I'll spend my life, to my 

latest breath, in caves and dens of the earth, if the kingdom of Christ 
may thereby be advanced.’ Oh! with what reluctance did I find 

myself obliged to consume time in sleep! I longed to be a flame of 
fire, continually glowing in the service of God, and extending the 

kingdom of Christ, to my latest, my dying moments. 

“ With Mr. Brainerd these were not empty professions. Though his 
constitution was now broken by the toils and hardships he had en- 
dured, though he already harboured in his breast the seeds of a 
disease which would certainly soon prove fatal; and though his journies 
to the Susquehanah had hitherto been attended with little success, 
yet he shortly after proceeded on a new visit to the indians in that 
quarter, accompanied by several of his congregation, whom he judged 
best qualified to assist him in his labours. In the course of this jour- 
ney he suffered not a little from a cough, cold night-sweats, and spit- 
ting of blood; yet, alarming as were these symptoms, he was often 
obliged to sleep in the woods. One evening he was so extremely 
faint, that he was apprehensive that, should he lie out in the open 
air, it would prove fatal to him; and yet, as some of his companions 
were absent, and the others had not an axe, be had no resource but 
to climb up a young pine-tree, to lop the branches with his knife; and 
30 make some kind of shelter from the dew. Exposed, however, as 
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he was, to all the coldness of the night, he perspired so profusely 
that his linen was completely drenched with sweat. He was now, in- 
deed, so extremely feeble, that he was scarcely able to ride: some- 
times he felt as if he would fall from his horse, and have to lie in the 
woods. With this remarkable weakness of body was combined un- 
common depression of spirits, which, as it unfitted him for exertion 
among the Indians, gave rise to the most humbling reflections upon 
himself. ‘I was scarcely,” says he, ‘ever more confounded with a 
sense of my own unfruitfulness, and unfitness for my work. Oh, 
what a dead, heartless, barren, unprofitable wretch, did I now see 
myself to be! 1 knew there were numbers of the ‘people of God, who 
understood I was then travelling on a design (or at least a pretence), 
of doing something for God, and his cause, among the’poor Indians ; 
and that they were ready to suppose I was fervent in spirit; but, oh! 
the heartless frame of mind | felt filled me with confusion. Alas, me- 
thought, if they knew me as God knows me, they would not think 
so highly of my resolution and zeal as, perhaps, they do now. I 
could not but desire they should see how heartless and irresolute I 
was, that they might be undeceived, and not thmk of me above what 
they ought to think.’ (Vol. 1. pp."126—128.) 


Brainerd (it is well known) was the chosen model of 
Henry Martyn; and there are passages in the preceding 
extracts which can hardly fail to recal incidents in the life of 
that eminent saint, to the minds of those to whom they are 


familiar. 


‘One moravian missionary, Lewis Daehne, after proceeding 
to his station in South America, was forsaken by his guides 
and companions, and lived a life of solitude, amidst hunger, 
fatigue, and danger, not only from the surrounding natives, 
but from wild beasts, serpents, and other venomous creatures, 
for a space of two years, when he was relieved by the arrival 
of some others of the brethren, Yet in this state of savage 
desertion, 


‘Our Saviour,” says he, “ was always with me, and comforted me 
with his gracious presence, so that I can truly say, I spent my time in 
happiness and peace.” (Vol. I. p. 531.) 


Another solitary sufferer deserves to be recorded. Healso 
Was stationed on the northern coast of South America; and 
his tale is thus told by our author. 

“In 1777, Christian Lewis Schuman came to Bamhey, and soon 
after his arrival, he was left alone nearly a wholé year at that place, 
in consequence of the death of one, and the return of another of his 
brother missionaries. In this solitary situation, he was so debilitated 
by frequent attacks of fever, and painful abscesses over his whole body, 
that he was unable to walk or stand. He sometimes lay many. days 
sick, destitute of all human help, as his own negro was afflicted with 
similar sores, and the inhabitants of the village were absent the whole 
week, working at their distant plantations, One night when he had 
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fallen.sound asleep, after a severe paroxysm of fever, an immense host 
of ants entered his chamber, and completely covered his whole body. 
On awaking in this.situation, he hastened out of bedinto another house 
as well as he was ablé. His pain, which was already very great, was 
dreadfully aggravated by the bites of the ants, and the means em- 
ployed in removing them. But yet, amidst these heavy trials, he ex- 
perienced in a remarkable degree, the supporting and consoling grace 
of the Redeemer. He forgot all his sickness and pain, when the ne- 
groes came to hear from his lips the words of eternal life: sometimes, 
indeed, he was so weak, that he could not stand when he addressed 
them, but yet, he lay in his hammock, and from thence spoke to them 
of the things which belonged to their everlasting peace.” (Vol. I. p. 
543.) 


Many of the United Brethren have set examples of la- 
borious poverty and patient submission, which have rarely 
been equalled. To pass by the severe hardships which 
they underwent in Labrador, their mission to the North 
American Indians, of which a detailed history is given in 
these volumes, presents a succession of disasters, more 
than sufficient to prove what spirit they were of, and to 
illustrate the value of a hope which is not of this world. 
Scarcely were they fixed in one situation, and beginning to 
taste the fruit of their labours, when they were forcibly driven 
to another, while amidst massacre and oppression, and every 
form of cruelty and distress, they were enabled to possess 
their souls in patience, and to win many sinners to God. ‘Phe 
following picture will give some insight both into the life 
they led, and the example they set before the heathen. 


*‘ As there was then a famine in the country, the savages knew that 
they would find provisions more readily with their Christian country-. 
men, than among their Pagan neighbours. Some of these were for- 
cibly struck with the order and comfort which they observed among 
the converts, and one of them said, ‘ You are a truly happy people. 
You live cheerfully and peaceably together. This is to be found no- 
where but with you.” In no place, indeed, where the brethren had 
resided, were they visited by so many strangers as at New Salem. The 
town was sometimes so full, that there was not room for them; but 
though their visitors were so numerous, the best order was preserved in 
the settlement ; no riots, no disturbance, was occasioned by them. When 
any of them wished to take up their residence in the town, the Chris- 
tian converts built a house for them. This was done, not with the view 
of enticing them to join the congregation, but, merely, that in case 
any of them should not conduct themselves with propriety, and it 
should be found necessary to desire them to leave the place, there 
might be no obstacle to their removal, by their having the smallest 
claim to their houses. It is also worthy of notice, that when the cattle 
of the congregation had injured the fields of their neighbouring Chip- 
peways, who had no fences, the Christian Indians, in order to pre- 
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vent a similar occurrence for the future, gave them trees and shrubs, 
and even planted hedges round their lands, to their entire satisfaction. 
Such was the wisdom displayed by the Brethren in their labours 
among these savages; and such the success with which they had in- 
fused the principles of justice and benevolence into the wind of their 
converts, thus affording a fine practical illustration of the precept of 
their divine Master: ‘ Be ye wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.’ ” 
(Vol. I. pp. 504, 505.) 


The perseverance with which their labourers endeavoured 
to form churches in Persia and in Abyssinia, and from which 
attempt they were not deterred, except after repeated disap- 
pointments, by shipwreck, want, spoliation, and the most 
heartless barbarity, exhibits only another example of the same 
character, which they have maintained in every part of the 
world. 


“Poor as the Brethren were, yet, from a deep sense of the import- 
ance of evaigelizing the world, they were ready to obey every call 
to preach the gospel among the heathen, and to go forth, relying 
solely upon the Providence of God. Though their congregations, in 
the course of a few years, increased both in number and ability, yet 
finding that the most liberal contributions of their own body would 
not be adequate to the maintenance of the missions they had esta- 
blished, they formed a plan of rendering them as much as possible 
independent of such aid, by some of the missionaries working with 
their own hands for the support of themselves and their fellow- 
labourers, who were more particularly engaged in instructing the 
Heathen. Thus some were sent to the Danish West India islands ; 
others to Surinam, some to Tranquebar, and the Nicobar islands; 
others to Egypt and the Cape of Good Hope, chiefly with a view of 
establishing trades, not for their own private advantage, but for the 
general support of the mission.” (Vol. II. p. 41.) 


The following interview between Daehne, whose solitary 
abode on the river Corentyn has been already mentioned, 
deserves to be recorded among those instances of greatness 
of character, which only trying occasions can call forth. 


‘Some of the Indians, at first, entertained strong suspicions of his 
views, and even formed the design of putting him to death. The sol- 
diers at the first informed him of his danger, and invited him’ to come 
nearer to them; but though he thanked them for their kindness, he 
determined to stand by his post, if he might be honoured to win only 
one soul to the Redeemer. One day however, as he sat at dinner, 
about fifty of the Caribbee Indians landed from their canoes, and sut- 
rounded his hut, with the view of carrying their threats into execution. 
Some of them were armed with swords, others with tomahawks. This 
was truly an alarming sight. Nevertheless, he went out to them, and 
bade them welcome. They then asked him, through the medium of 
an interpreter, Who gave him liberty to build on their land. To this 
he replied, The Governor. They next inquired, What design he had 
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in coming thither. To which he answered: ‘Ihave brethren on the 
other side of the great Ocean, who having heard that many of the In- 
dians on this river were ignorant of God, have, from their great affec- 
tion they felt towards you, sent me to tell you of the love of God, and 
what he has done to save you.’ The chief then said; ‘ Have you 
not heard that the Indians intend to kill you?’ ‘ Yes,’ answered Daehne, 
‘but I cannot believe it: you have some among you who have lived 
with me, and they can tell you, that I am the friend of the Indians.’ 
To this the chief replied: ‘Yes, 1 have heard so: they say you are 
another sort of Christian than the White people in general.’ The 
missionary then said, ‘I am your friend: How ts it that you come to 
kill me?’ ‘ Wehave done wrong,’ answered the chief. Every coun- 
tenance now altered, and the Indians quickly dispersed. The chief, 
however remained behind, and behaved in a very friendly manner. As 
Daehne was then in want of provisions, he gave them a supply of 
cassahi, and other articles, and on taking his leave, promised that he 
would often come and seehim. Thus our missionary, by his magna- 
nimous, though temperate conduct, warded off the blow that threatened 


his life, and even converted his enemies into friends.” (Vol. I. pp. 
532, 533.) | 


Nor have missionaries been without opportunities for dis- 
playing that disinterested disregard of earthly advantages, 
which led them, in the commencement of their career, to tarn 
their backs upon all they hold dear on earth, even after that 
first ebullition of zeal was past. For example, 


‘Mr. Eliot persevered in his labours among the Indians, as long as 
his health and strength would permit; but being, at length, worn out 
with the infirmities of age, he was scarcely able to visit them oftener 
than once in two months, instead of every fortnight, as had been his 
usual practice. Even at Roxbury he was no longer able to perform 
the duties of the pastoral office to his own satisfaction; and, there- 
fore, he very disinterestedly urged his people to call another minister, 
as he could not die with comfort till he saw a good successor settled 
among them. ‘It is possible,’ said he, ‘ you may think the burden 
of maintaining two ministers too heavy for yon; but I deliver you 
from that fear. I do here give back my salary to the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and now, brethren, you may fix iton any man whom God 
shall make your pastor.’” (Vol. I. pp. 45, 46.) 


In the same spirit, though under different circumstances, 
when the venerable Mr. Swartz was sent on a mission of 
peace to Hyder Ally, and had taken his leave of that chief, it 
is related, that 


‘* Hyder sent to his palanquin a bag gee three hundred rupees, 
to pay the expenses of his journey; but as he had been provided with 
whatever was necessary by the Board of Madras, he delivered it to 
them, and when they urged him to keep it, he asked their per- 
mission to employ it as the commencement of a fund for an English 
charity-school at Tangore.” (Vol. I. p. 194.) 


+ 
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We cannot, while we are upon this subject, omit to pro- 
duce the simple answer of some of the early Moravians, who, 
having resolved on proceeding to Greenland, from the purest 
motives of Christian compassion, and having made up their 
minds to whatever sacrifice it might cost them, but without 
any apparent knowledge of the country in which they were 


to spend their days, were asked one day in Copenhagen, by 
the lord chamberlain, Pless, 


“‘ How they proposed to live m Greenland? ‘ They intended,’ they 
replied, ‘ to build a house, and to: cultivate the land by the labour of 
their hands, that they might not be burdensome to any.’ To this he 
objected, that there was no wood in the country to build with, 


‘Then,’ said they, we will dig into the earth, and lodge there.’’ 
(Vol. I. p. 278.) 


We are happy also in presenting to our readers the follow- 
ing specimen of the spirit in which the Serampore missionaries 


drew up a form of agreement for the conduct of their high 
enterprise. 


‘« Let us never think that our time, our gifts, our strength, our fa- 
milies, are our own. Let us for ever shut out the idea of laying up 
a cowry for ourselves or our children. If we give up the resolution 
which was formed on the subject of private trade, when we first united 
at Serampore, the mission is from that hour a lost cause. A worldly 
spirit, quarrels, and every evil work will succeed, the moment it is ad- 
mitted that each brother may do something on his own account. 


Woe to that man, who shall make the smallest movement towards such 
ameasure.” (Vol. Il. p. 174.) 


For disinterestedness however, missionaries have in general 
more credit with the world than for wisdom. We proceed 
therefore to cite one or two examples of that skill, which 
has sometimes been manifested by them, in adapting their 
instruction to the habits and prejudices of their hearers. 


‘*One day as Mr, Carey was discoursing on the evil of sin, a person 
who heard him declared he had never committed sin in his life. ‘We 
can do no wrong,’ said some others who joined in the conversation, 
‘we are only instruments: our will is God in us.’ Mr. Carey then 
talked of particular sins, saying, ‘If you commit theft, lewdness, or 
murder, are they not your sins?’ ‘O no,’ they replied, “ they are not 
our sins; itis God who does all.’ He used many arguments to con- 
vince them of the absurdity and wickedness of such ideas :: but all 
was in vain, until at last he said, *‘ Well, if you can do no sin, come 
eat some rice with me to-day. It will be God’s act, not your's.’ 


With this they were struck dumb, and had not a word to reply.’ 
(Vol. II. pp. 136, 137.) 


The following instance is from another baptist missionary: 
“* After addressing a number of natives on the banks of the Ganges 
he was thus accosted by a Brahmin: ‘ Sahib, don’t you say that the 
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devil tempts men to sin?’ ‘Yes,’ answered Mr. Thomas. ‘Then,’ 
said the Brahmin, ‘certainly it is the devil who is in the fault, the 
devil therefore, not man, ought to suffer the punishment.’ While the 
people discovered by their looks their approbation of this mode of 
reasoning, Mr. Thomas observed a boat with several men on board, 
sailing on the river, and with that facility of reply for which he was so 
distinguished, answered, ‘ Brahmin, do you see yonder boat; ‘ Yes,” 
saidhe. ‘Suppose,’ added Mr. Thomas, ‘I were to send some of my 
friends to destroy every person on board, and to bring me all that is 
valuable in it, who ought to suffer the punishment? I for instructing 
them, or they for doing the wicked action.’ ‘ Why,’ answered the 
Brahmin, with some emotion, ‘ you ought all to be put to death toge~ 
ther.’ ‘ Yes, Brahmin,’ said Mr. Thomas, ‘and if you and the devil 


sin together, the devil and you will be punished together.” (Vol. IT. 
pp. 149, 150.) 


In the determination of difficult cases much prudence and 
judgment have frequently been displayed: one instance, on 
which, however, different opinions will probably be formed, 
though we for our parts fully acquiesce in the decision of 
the United Brethren, occurred to them in the progress of 
their labours among the negroes in the West Indies. 


“Tt often happened that a man at the time of his conversion had 
more than one wife, a case, with respect to which, it was not very evi- 
dent from Scripture what course should be pursued. In one place the 
Apostle Paul says—‘ If any brother hath a wife that believeth not, and 
she be pleased to dwell with him, let him not put her away.’ In ano- 
ther place he says, ‘ A Bishop must be blameless, the husband of one 
wife.’ As nothing further is said in the New Testament on this sub- 
ject, the Brethren laid down the following principles for the regula- 
tion of their conduct in cases of this description : 

‘‘ First, That they would not oblige a man who, previous to his con- 
version, had taken more than one wife, to put the others away without 
their consent. 

‘¢ Secondly, That notwithstanding this, they would not appoint such 
a man a helper in the congregation. 

‘¢ Lastly, That they would allow no one who had already embraced 
Christianity to take more than one wife; and that he was to be con- 
sidered as bound to her as long as she lived.” (Vol. I. p. 365, 366.) 


Indeed few things are more admirable than the general 
maxims, on which the United Brethren have proceeded in the 
formation and management of their missions. 


‘* As to the qualifications of their missionaries, much erudition is not 
required by the Brethren. They have learned by experience, that a 
good understanding, a friendly disposition, unfeigned humility, fer- 
vent zeal for the salvation of souls, and a heart inflamed with the love 
of Christ, are the best and most essential qualifications of a missionary. 
In general, they think the habits of a student are not so well calculated 
to form a person for the toils and hardships of a missionary life, as 
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those of amechanic. Yet men of learning are by no means rejected 
by them,.and in various instances their superior literary attainments 
have not been without their use, especially where translations of the 
Scriptures, or of other works, were to be made.” (Vol. II. p. 38.) 


_ On this subject indeed some of the rules they have adopted 
are worthy of general attention. 


“‘ ¢Tn the choice of missionaries we ought to be very cautious, and 
well to examine the motives and character of the candidates. 

‘“«« We think it a great mistake, after their appointment, when they 
are held up to public notice and admiration, and much praise is bes- 
towed upon their devotedness to the Lord, presenting them to the con- 
gregation as martyrs and confessors, before they have even entered 
upon their labours. We rather advise them to be sent out quietly re- 
commended to the fervent prayers of the congregation, which is like- 
wise most agreeable to their own feelings, if they are humble followers 
of Christ. 

“«« As we wish above all things that brotherly love be maintained 
among fellow-labourers, we do not advise to place two men of differ- 
ent religious opinions and habits, however worthy in other respects, 
under one yoke. 

‘““* When converts from among the Heathen are established in 
grace, we would advise not immediately to use them as assistants in 
teaching, but to act herein with caution, and a reference to the gene- 
ral weakness of their minds, and consequent aptness to grow conceited. 

““¢ We also disapprove of bringing converts to Europe, under any 
pretence whatever, and think it would lead them into danger of injury 
to their own souls. 

‘¢ Missionaries are no longer useful than as they are with their 
whole heart in their calling, and we advise to employ or retain none, 
but such as delight in their work.’ ” (Vol. II. p. 39.) 


One consequence of these various endowments, which have 
been exhibited by many of the humble men of whom we are 
speaking, is visible in the respect, which has been paid to 
several of their number by some, who did not listen to their 
instructions. 

“ Even Hyder Ally, in the midst of this cruel and vindictive 
war, gave orders to his officers ‘ to permit the venerable Father 
Swartz to pass unmolested, and to shew him respect and kind- 
ness, for he is a holy man, and means no harm to my govern- 
ment.’” (Vol. I. p. 200.) 

The force of personal character perhaps was never more 
conspicuous than in the following example, in which it was 
mainly instrumental in the conversion of heathen robbers into 
industrious Christians. 

“ As the Collaries had of late committed terrible outrages in their 
plundering expeditions, Government after sending among them a num- 
ber of sepoys without effect, applied to Mr. Swartz to inquire into 
their thievish transactions. By his desire, the chiefs.of the robbers 
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appeared before him, and not only agreed to make restitution of the 
stolen property, but promised, in writing, to stealno more. This en- 
gagement they kept faithfully for eight months; but they then com- 
menced their old trade, though not to the same extent as before. By 
desire of some of them, Mr. Swartz at last began to instruct them; 
and when they had acquired a tolerable knowledge of the principles 
of Christianity, he baptized them. He now exhorted them to steal no 
more, but to work with their own hands: and when he afterwards 
visited them, he was happy to find their fields under excellent cultiva- 
tion. *‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ one thing remains to be done: You must pay 
your tribute readily, and not wait till it is exacted by military force.’ 
Such had hitherto been their ordinary practice; but now they paid it 
without compulsion. The only complaint against them was, that 
they refused to go on plundering expeditions.” (Vol. I. p. 207.) 

Yet has their progress been ordinarily slow, and such as 
often to dishearten their friends, if not themselves, by the 
prospect of ultimate discomfiture. Even Mr. Brainerd after 
some experience of the work of a missionary, 

‘“‘ began to entertain serious thoughts of relinquishing the undertaking, 
not that he was weary of the toils and trials of a missionary life, nor 
because he had freedom in his own mind to settle among the White 


people, but simply on account of the little hope he had of success 
among the Indians.” (Vol. I. p. 98.) 


_ Some missions have even been finally abandoned in conse- 
quence of the great difficulties which beset them from within 
and from without, and which have occasionally proved insu- 
perable. Such has been the end of the Dutch mission to the 
island of Formosa, of the Moravian mission to Tobago, South 
America, Persia, Egypt, the Nicobar islands, Ceylon, Guinea, 
and Lapland, of the Scotch and Church of England missions 
to the Susoos, and of several others. Nor is this wonderful, 
if we take into view the numerous and formidable obstacles, 
by which the work of a missiotiary is impeded: the wonder 
will rather be, that it has ever been attended with success. 
The obstacles which arise from the opposition of nature to the 
holiness and humbling truths of the gospel, are every where 
the same. But to these are added in the case of the mission- 
ary among the heathen peculiar impediments, such as those 
which arise from the injury to his own spirit from his des- 
titution of the means of grace; from the debilitating effect of 
a foreign climate ; from his unprotected state among savages, 
and heathens ; but still more especially from the demoralizing 
intercourse and evil example of European residents and tra- 
vellers, as well as from the suspicion, with which he has been 
too often regarded. Of these latter obstacles to his pious 
labours, and the injustice with which he has too often been - 
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treated by European or colonial governments, we will pro- 
duce one or two examples. 

“In 1742, Conrade Lange set off on a journey to China, together 
with two others of the brethren, Zechariah Hirschel and Michel Kund, 
who were intended as missionaries to the Calmuc Tartars. Having, 
however, ee for a passport on their arrival at Petersburg, they 
experienced the same treatment as their brethren, destined to Lap- 
land, being apprehended as suspicious persons, and thrown into pri- 
son. Here they were detained for several years ; but at length the 
were dismissed, and returned to Germany.” (Vol. I. pp. 549, 550. 

‘‘In December 1792, the assembly of St. Vincent’s, with the view 
of rooting the Methodists out of the island, passed a law, that no 
person, except the rectors of parishes, should preach without a license ; 
and that no individual should receive a license until he had resided 
at least twelve months on the island, a clause admirably calcu- 
lated to banish the Methodists from among them, as their preachers 
would never consent to lie idle a whole year, in order to have liberty 
of petitioning at the end ofthat period for a license, which, after all, 
would probably be refused, especially as, according to their system, 
they frequently change from one island to another. For the first of- 
fence it was enacted, that the culprit should be punished by a fine of 
18£. or by imprisonment, for not more than ninety days, and not 
less than thirty: for the second, by such corporal chastisement as the. 
court should think proper, and by banishment from the island; and to 
crown the whole, if he returned from banishment, by DEatu.” (Vol.. 
Il. p. 51.) 

‘* Happily the law was in force only for a short time; for as all the 
acts of the Colonial Assemblies must be transmitted to his Majesty, 
for his royal sanction, the King was graciously pleased to disallow it, 
as contrary to the principles of toleration, of which he had always 
been the decided supporter.” (Vol. II. p. 52.) 

After an outrage committed in a chapel in Barbadoes, 


“Mr. Pearce applied to a magistrate for redress. He heard his 
statement with apparent indignation at the rioters; issued warrants 
against several of them, and promised to do him justice. On the day 
of trial, Mr. Pearce appeared, with several other respectable wit- 
nesses; but though the charges were proved by the most unexcep- 
tionable evidence, the magistrate gave the following extraordinary 
decision: ‘The offence was committed against ALMicguty Gop; it 
therefore does not belong to me to punish it.” Mr. Pearce was left 
with all his expences to pay.” (Vol. II. p.60.) —. 


On a similar occurrence in Jamaica, 
“Some of the magistrates published an advertisement, which kept 
the mob from that time within tolerable bounds. One of the rioters 
was prosecuted, and three respectable white people gave the clearest 
evidence against him; but the oaths of the Methodists were consi- 
dered as of no weight, and a midshipman being procured to swear an 
alibi, the fellow was acquitted of the charge. The grand jury, in- 
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deed, .gave it as their opinion, that both Mr. Hammet and the chapel 
ought to be prosecuted as nuisances.” (Vol. II. p. 74.) 

‘‘The Assembly of Jamaica soon afterwards passed an act, ordain- 
ing that no person, unless he was qualified by the laws of that island, 
and of Great Britain, should preach or teach in meetings of negroes 
or people of colour: that persons offending against this law should be 
deemed rogues and vagabonds: that if the criminal was a freeman, he 
should be committed ‘to the workhouse, and kept to hard labour, one 
month for the first offence, and six months for every repetition of it: 
that if the case was extraordinary, the assizes might inflict any pu- 
nishment, not extending to life, they should think fit: that if the cri- 
minal was a slave he should, for the first offence, be committed for 
hard labour to the nearest workhouse for one month, and for every 
subsequent offence be subjected to a public flogging, not exceeding 
thirty-nine lashes: and that any person who should knowingly per- 
mit such a meeting to be held on his premises, should be liable to a 
fine not exceeding £100 and be committed to the common gaol un- 
til he should pay it, and give security for his future good behaviour.” 
(Vol. II. p. 76.) 

Where governments have manifested so hostile a dispo- 
sition, it cannot be expected that ill-disposed individuals 
should be slow to vent their malice on unoffending and un- 
protected missionaries. ‘Thus, in St. Vincent’s, 

‘One night, a number of rioters broke into the chapel, and after 
doing what mischief they could to the benches, they carried off the 
Bible, and hung it on the public gallows until the morning.” (Vol. II. 
p. 50.) | 

Other instances of this hostility need not be enumerated. 
But the several missions, the history of which is related in 
these volumes, have had many difficulties to struggle with, 
besides those which arise from the aversion of unrenewed 
nature to the humbling truths of religion. It has pleased 
Providence to visit them, on many occasions, with severe 
temporal reverses, and to baffle their best-founded hopes. 
Thus Mr. Egede had the misfortune to see the small-pox 
introduced among the Greenlanders, by some of his own 
people, to which not less than two, thousand persons fell vic- 
tims. The house and chapel of the United Brethren in Ja- 
maica were destroyed by a hurricane. The printing-office of 
the Serampore Missionaries was consumed by fire. A ship, 
laden with missionaries, was captured at sea. The attacks of 
venomous, or savage animals, must not here be forgotten, as 
they have given occasion to some pleasing instances of mis- 
sionary spirit. 


The unhealthiness of climate has in many stations proved 
fearfully destructive. The numerous deaths at Sierra Leone 
are well known to the public. These disasters, however, are 
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not peculiar to that scene of self-devotion and Christian he- 
roism On three Danish Islands, in the West Indies, 127 
persons, in the service of the gospel, died in half a cen- 
tury. 

“ The ravages of disease among them were truly deplorable. New 
missionaries often scarcely arrived, when they or some of their family 
sickened and died: sometimes they followed each other in rapid suc- 
cession to the grave. Even those who survived, had such severe and 
frequent attacks of sickness as materially interrupted their labours 
among the negroes: sometimes most of them were so ill at the same 
time, that one could scarcely help another. The mortality among 
the missionaries in the Danish West India islands is the more striking, 
when contrasted with the small number of deaths in Greenland. Of 
sixty-four brethren and sisters who proceeded to that country, during 
the first fifty years of the mission, forty-two were still living: seven 
only died while resident in that cold inhospitable region, and fifteen 
after their return from it. But, though the mortality was so great, 
it is surprising with what cheerfulness others came forward to fill the 
ranks of those who had so prematurely fallen. On one occasion when 
it was made known to the congregation of Bethlehem in North Ame- 
rica, that five persons had died within a short time on the island of 
St. Thomas, no fewer than eight Brethren voluntarily offered that ve 
day to go thither and supply their place.” (Vol. I. pp. 364, 365.) 

Enough has appeared, even from these extracts, to discou- 
rage any society from undertaking missions, unless they 
enter upon them with faith in an almighty arm, and a holy 
resolution to regard the work as God’s, and not their own. 
Even where a mission has succeeded eventually, it has often 
been tried with severe reverses, and with the loss of valuable 
labourers, after much labour and money had, to all human 
appearance, been fruitlessly expended in qualifying them for 
their field of service. To us, indeed, it is far from being 
obvious, that the labour of qualifying a missionary for his 
work, though he should not live to enter upon it, is thrown 
away, even in reference to the particular department to which 
he was destined. We do not attribute the success of a mis- 
sionary to any inherent efficacy in his best exertions; but to 
the grace of Ged which accompanies them ; and as that grace 
is obtained in auswer to prayer, we have no reason to doubt, 
that the dying prayers of a devoted missionary may often be 
as abundantly blessed and rewarded to the spiritual benefit of 
those in whese welfare he had become deeply interested, 
- his labours would have been had he been spared to make 
them. | | 

The genuineness, however, of the conversions, which are 
alleged to have been made, is frequently called ‘in question. 
We will select a few instances of the reception of Christianity 
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by heathens, which appear to leave no ground for doubting 
the reality of the change effected. In producing these we 
shall depend on the validity of our blessed Saviour’s rule. 
‘“* By their fruits ye shall know them:’’ and we shall then 
leave it to be inferred, that where such unequivocal proofs of 
a renewed mind were exhibited as some of those we shall 
mention, many other instances must have occurred, equally 
genuine, though the visible indications of them were either 
not so conspicuous, or not put upon record. 

It deserves, however, to be particularly remarked, and in- 
deed is one of the chief lessons to be deduced from a review 
of missions, that wherever they have been truly successful 
in bringing sinners to God, the principle on which the teach- 
ers have proceeded, has been uniformly that of preaching 
plainly, and at once, the atonement of Christ. Of this the 
following original testimony, from an American Indian, is a 
remarkable evidence : 

“ He gave the Brethren the following simple, yet interesting ac- 
count of his conversion: ‘1,’ said he, ‘ have been a heathen, and 
have grown old among the heathen; therefore I know how the hea- 
then think. Once a preacher came, and began to tell us that there 
was aGod. We answered him, saying, ‘ Dost thou think us so igno- 
rant as not to know that? Go back to the place from whence thou 
camest.” Then another preacher came to us, and began to say, ‘ You 
must not steal, nor lie, nor get drunk.’ To him we answered, ‘Thou 
fool, dost thou think we do not know that? Go learn first thyself, and 
then teach thy own people to leave off these practices: for who are 
greater drunkards, or thieves, or liars, than thine own people?’ Thus 
we dismissed him. After some time brother Rauch came into my hut, 
and sat down by me. He then spoke to me as follows: ‘1 am come 
to you in the name of the Lord of heaven and earth. He sends to 
inform you, that he will make you happy, and deliver you from that 
misery in which you at present lie. For this purpose he became a 
man, gave his life a ransom, and shed his blood for us.’ When he 
had finished his discourse, he laid down upon a board, fatigued by 
his journey, and fell sound asleep. I then thought with myself, 
‘ What kind of man is this? There he sleeps; I might kill him, and 
throw him out into the woods; and who would regard it? But this 
gives him no care or concern.’ At the same time I could not forget 
his words: they constantly recurred to my mind: even when I slept 
I dreamed of that blood which Christ shed for us. 1 found this to be 
something different from what I had ever heard before; and I inter- 
preted Christian Henry’s words to the other Indians. Thus, through 
the grace of God, an awakening began among us. I say, therefore, 
brethren, preach Christ our Saviour, and his sufferings and death, if 
you would have your words to gain entrance among the heathen.” 
(Vol. I. pp. 396, 397.) 
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The experience of the United Brethren in Greenland goes 
to the same effect. 


“In June 1738, a number of Southlanders happening to visit them, 
at a time when one of the brethren was writing out a fair copy of a 
translation of some part of the Gospels, they were curious to know 
what the book contained, and he was no less willing to gratify their 
| wishes. After reading a portion of it to them, he told them of the 
creation of the world, of the fall of man, of our misery in consequence 
of sin, and of our redemption through Jesus Christ. In speaking on 
the latter subject, he was enabled to describe the sufferings and death 
; of the Redeemer with more than leven esi and energy; and he, 
at the same time, read to them from the New Testament, the history 
of his agony in the garden. Upon this, one of the savages, named 
. Kaiarnak, stepped up to the table, and in an earnest affecting man- 
ner exclaimed, ‘ How was that? Tell me it once more; for I also 
would fain be saved!’ These words, the like of which the missionary 
had never heard from the lips of a Greenlander, penetrated his whole 
soul, so that the tears rolled down his cheeks, while he gave them a 
! general view of the life and death of Christ, and of the plan of salva- - 
tion through him. Meanwhile the other brethren came home from 
their labours, and began to speak to them still further concern- 
ing the way of salvation. Some of the savages laid their hands 
on their mouth, as is their usual practice when they are struck with 
wonder and amazement. Several, indeed, who had no relish for these 
things, slipped away secretly; but others of them requested they might 
be taught to pray; and when the missionaries did pray with them, 
they frequently repeated their expressions, in order that they might 
not forget them. In short, there appeared such a serious concern 
among them, as the Brethren had never beheld before among the 
Greenlanders.” (Vol. I. pp. 294, 295.) 


“In the year 1740, a remarkable change took place in the Brethren’s 
method of instructing the Greenlanders, and it was attended with such 
singular effects, as to merit particular notice. Hitherto they had been 
accustomed, in the first instance, to direct the attention of the Pagans 
to such truths as were of a preliminary nature, as the existence of 
God, the creation of the world, the fall of man; a mode of instruction 
which appears a priori, not merely the most rational, but the only 
ven they could have pursued with the smallest prospect of success. 
t is worthy of observation, however, that pedveeld to practice, it had 
proved not only almost entirely ineffectual, but even seemed a bar to 
the conversion of the heathen. They now adopted a different method, 
and directed the attention of the savages, in the first instance, to Christ 
Jesus, to his incarnation, his life, and especially to his sufferings and 
death. In discoursing of these things, the Brethren themselves were 
| often so much impressed, that they spoke in a manner entirely new; 
| the subject so warmed and animated their own hearts, that the words 
flowed from their lips with wonderful fervour and affection: they were 
' even astonished at each other’s powers of utterance. Happily, this 

was attended with correspondent effects on the Greenlanders. It 
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illuminated their darkened understandings, melted their stubborn 
hearts, and kindled in their cold icy breasts the flame of spiritual 
life.” (Vol. I. pp. 297, 298.) : 


As a proof of the direct influence of this great truth, we 
cite the subjoined anecdote, from the Labrador mission : 


“In June 1811, Benjamin Kohlmeister and George Kmoch, two of 
the brethren, sailed from Okkak with the view of exploring the coun- 
try to the north, and selecting a spot fora new settlement. They 
embarked in a shallop belonging to Jonathan, one of the converts, 
who was considered as the captain of the vessel. The expedition was 
deemed extremely hazardous, and it was confidently asserted, that 
should they even escape the dangers of the ocean, they would cer- 
tainly be murdered by the Esquimaux about Ungava Bay, of whose 
hostile disposition many reports were in circulation, but happily these 
representations made no impression on Jonathan, and the other na- 
tives who were to’ accompany them. ‘ When I hear people talking,’ 
said he, ‘ of the danger of being killed, I think with myself, Jesus went 
to death out of love to us: what great matter would it be if we were 
to be put to death in his service, should that be his good pleasure 
concerning us.’” (Vol. I. pp, 608, 609.) 


The same effects have followed from the same course of 
proceeding in Africa. | 


“When the missionaries first entered on their work, they laboured 
to convince their hearers, by arguments addressed to their understand- 
ings; but their endeavours in this way were attended with little suc- 
cess. The savages continually raised objections to what was said, 
and it was often no easy matter to answer them to their satisfaction. 
The missionaries then had recourse to that method, which in the days 
of the apostle Paul, as well as in modern ages, has been found the 
most effectual means of converting the heathen. They insisted chiefly 
on the dying love of Christ in a simple and affectionate manner: they 
represented him as an all-sufficient Saviour for lost and helpless sin- 
ners ; they earnestly invited them to come to him that they might be 
saved, After they adopted this method, their labours were attended 
with remarkable success. From time to time numbers of their hearers, 
who before were impenetrable as a rock came to them, and with tears 
in their eyes declared, that they now perceived more and more the 
truth and excellency of the Gos el, which they found to .be the’ 
power of God to their salvation. This was particularly the case with, 
the Hottentots who attended upon their ministrations.” (Vol. II. 
pp. 431, 432.) 

Encouraged and guided by these examples, as well as aided 
by their own experience, the baptists at Serampore in the. 
form of agreement already referred to, which they drew up. 
for the regulation of their conduct in 1805, laid down the fol-: 
lowing maxim. Gant 

‘* Preaching to the Heathen, we must follow the example of’Paul, » 
and make Christ crucified the great subject of our preaching: It’ 
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would be easy for a missionary to preach nothing but truths, and that 
for many years together without any well-grounded hope of becoming 
useful to a single soul. The doctrine of Christ’s expiatory death and 
all-sufficient merits, has ever been the grand means of the conversion 
of sinners. This doctrine and others immediately connected with it, 
have constantly nourished and sanctified the church. Oh! that these 
glorious truths may ever be the joy and strength of our own souls, and 
then they will not fail to become the matter of our conversation with 
others.” (Vol. II. pp. 168, 169.) 

“So far as our experience goes in this work, we must freely ac- 
knowledge, that every Hindoo among us who has been gained to 
Christ, has been won by the astonishing and all-constraining love ex- 
hibited in our Redeemer’s propiatory death. Oh! let us then resolve 
to know nothing among the Hindoos and Mussulmen, but Christ and 
him crucified.” (Vol. II. p. 169.) 

In concluding our review of this instructive publication, we 
are compelled to notice one exception to the general impar- 
tiality of its executjon. It occurs in his account of the Church 
Missionary Society, in the close of which he betrays what we 
cannot but characterize as sectarian hostility to the dissemi- 
nation of her formularies. We extract the passage, to which 
our objection applies. 

“Highly as we admire the Church Missionary Society, and parti- 
cularly the truly Christian Spirit which it breathes, we cannot but 


‘deeply regret the eagerness it shews to introduce among the Heathen 


the formularies of the Church of England. To enter into the gene- 
ral merits of her Liturgy, and Catechism, and Articles, would here be 
out of place ; but even supposing them to be adapted to the state of 
Christians in this country, (a point which we by no means concede,) 
we do think a moment’s reflecting might convince their most unbounded 
admirers that they are but little adapted to be useful to Heathens and 
Mahommedans, or even to the converts who may be made from 
among them.” (Vol. II. p. 592.) 

How different from this is the spirit in which Dr. Morrison 
acted, who,.though himself a dissenter, has not hesitated to 
translate into Chinese the morning and evening services of 
our church! To the surmise also, thrown out, as we readily 
believe, after only ‘a moment’s reflecting,’ that none of our for- 
mularies are adapted to be useful to converts from heathen- 
ism and mahometanism, we are able to oppose the testimony 
of the Rev. Marmaduke Thompson, late chaplain at Madras, 
‘not only, that the heathen, when converted to Christianity, 
greatly need and much wish for a form of prayer, but that, as 
soon as they begin to inquire seriously with respect to our 
religion, one of their leading questions almost invariably is— 
How do you worship ?”’* To these testimonies we may add the 


* Ninth report of the Prayeg Book and Homily Society, pp. 28, 29. 
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statement of the Rev. C. H. Thompson, a missionary among 
the Malays, in connexion with the London Missionary Society, 
that the morning and evening prayers of our church would 
prove an acceptable present to the Malays in general; for 
which reason he himself undertook to translate them into 
their language; and that of the Rev. Daniel Corrie, now 
archdeacon of Calcutta, that the Hindoostanee prayer book 
is in point of fact especially sought for by the class of Chris- 
tians in India, called countryborn.* Moreover, when the 
late Mr. During arrived for the last time in Sierra Leone, the 
general cry among the Christian, converts under his care was, 
“Master, have you brought plenty of prayer books?” and, 
when they opened the case containing them, more than sixty 
were sold at full cost-price in less than an hour. ¢ i 
We will not say more upon this subject at the present time, 
but content ourselves with expressing a hope, that in any 
future edition of the work the usual candour of Dr. Brown 
will induce him at least to omit the offensive passage. | 
It has been our wish in the preceding review, by a selec- 
tion of some authentic facts, which are too little known, to 
contribute our aid towards raising the class of men whom they 
concern, in public estimation. ‘Too much, perhaps, is com- 
monly expected from missionaries on the one hand; and too 
little credit is given to them on the other; and the effect of 
both errors has been to depreciate unduly the character of 
men, who have displayed qualities, which had they adorned 
the names of military or civil commanders, would have raised 
them to the level of heroes. We do not wish to eulogize them. 
They have their reward. But we desire to place the work 
which they have to perform, the manner in which many of 
them have discharged it, and the need which exists, for in- 
creased zeal and additional laborers in this sacred cause; before 
the minds of our readers, that they may never lose sight of a 
duty, the neglect of which will assuredly be laid to our charge; 
nor allow so many instances of self-denial and self-devotion, 
of patience and of suffering to have been exhibited in vain. 
More especially we are desirous to impress upon the Chris- 
tian world that one great lesson, which a faithful history of 
missions has a direct tendency to inculcate, that both perso- 
nal holiness and ministerial success are found by experience 
to be generally proportioned to the simplicity with which 
the plain and affecting doctrines of the cross are steadily kept 
in view. 


in 
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Art. XXVII.—Sydney Papers, consisting of a journal of the 
Earl of Leicester, and original letters of Algernon Sydney. 
Edited with notes, &c. by R. W. Blencowe, A.M. London, 
Murray. 1825. 8vo. Pp. xxxvi. and 284, 


We wish always to be forward in bestowing our meed of 
praise upon those, who, without indulgence in party-feeling, 
make use of their leisure opportunities in throwing light 
on any obscure portions of history, or in bringing out some 
uncertain truth into broader day. The author of the volume 
which now lies before us, has performed a creditable ser- 
vicein this respect. Nothing, indeed, of great importance is 
added by his work to the general history of the times. 
But every thing, which tends to make the personal character 
of distinguished men better known and more correctly esti- 
mated, has its value in guiding our judgment on past occur- 
rences, and enlarging our acquaintance with’ mankind. It is 
by small contributions from different quarters, that the ob- 
scurity of history is removed, and the events of other days 
brought home to our understanding ; and, if well-informed 
men could be stimulated and satisfied to add each a little to 
the general stock, the sum of their contributions would be 
found to be considerable, when they came afterwards to be 
pEprepriated by our public repositories of historical know- 
ge. 

The application of the preceding remarks to the publication 
of which we are now to give a short account, cannot be bet- 
ter shewn than by the following extract from the preface ; 
which will at once impress the reader with a favourable con- 
— both of the impartiality and of the powers of the 

itor. 

There is probably no one at all distinguished in history who is 
more differently estimated, with respect to character and conduct, than 
Algernon Sydney. As the partialities or prejudices of those who 
judge of him prevail, he is either admired as a patriot and a martyr, or 
condemned as a restless and relentless enemy to all legitimate order and 
authority. The publication of the following letters will probably tend 
rather to confirm than to change these several opinions, The bold and 
uncompromising avowal which they contain of the same sentiments, 
under all circumstances, will be regarded by one party asa criminal ob- 
stinacy in error, which no experience of its mischief could shake; and 
by the other it will be looked upon as an honourable consistency of 
principle, from which no selfish views of interest could induce him to 
swerve. There are points, however, in Sydney’s character and life, 
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upon which no difference of opinion can exist, and which would give 
importance to any relics of him less interesting than those which are 
now Offered to the public. He wasa man of great natural powers of 
mind, which he had cultivated and improved by habits of deep thought 
and extensive reading; and he possessed extraordinary resolution, 
spirit, and energy of character; and such was his behaviour in the 
last scenes of his life, in the hour of his trial, and his death, that it is 
impossible even for those who most condemn the principles, and mis- 
trust the motives which influenced his public conduct, to regard him 
without strong feelings of interest and respect.” (Pp. x. xi.) 


A sketch of the life of the Earl or Leicester, father to 
Algernon Sydney, and a journal of events, kept by him, are 
published in this volume, and may in some degree illustrate 
the influence of those feverish times upon the fortunes, and 
happiness, and comfort of some of the principal families, 
which mingled least in the tumult. The Earl of Leicester 
saw the privileges of his order abolished and restored without 
taking any public part in transactions, which so nearly af- 
fected his respectability and honour. But we will content. 
ourselves with a simple outline of Sydiey’s history, so far as 
it is to be collected from the authentic documents which Mr. 
Blencowe has brought before us. 


Sydney (it is well known) was astern and inflexible repub- 
lican. On occasion, however, of the trial of king Charles for 
alleged treason against the state, he acted in a remarkable 
manner. From the general tenour, probably, of his public prin- 
ciples and conduct, he was named among the commissioners, 
who constituted that tribunal. But he attended only two of 
their meetings, which were both private. At one of these 
meetings, however, a scene passed, of which Sydney himself 
gives the following account in a letter, written afterwards to 
his father, and never published before. 


“‘T was at Penshurst, when the act for thetriall passed, and comeing 
up to towne I heard my name was put in, and that thoes that were 
nominated for judges weare then in the painted chamber. I presently 
went thither, heard the act read, and found my owne name with others. 
A debate was raised how they should proceed upon it, and after hav- 
ing bin sometime silent to hear what thoes would say, whoe had had 
the directing of that businesse, I did positively oppose Cromwell, 
Bradshawe, and others, whoe would have the triall to goe on and drewe 
my reasons from theis tow points: First, the King could be tried by 
noe court; secondly, that noe man could be tried by that court. This 
being alleged in vaine, and Cromwell using these formall words (I tell 
you, wee will cut off his head with the crowne upon it,) I replied, you 
may take your own course, I cannot stop you, but I will keep myself 
clean from haveing any hand in this businesse, immediately went out 
of the roome, and never returned. This is all that passed publickely, 
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or that can with truth be recorded, or taken notice of. I had an 
intention, which is not very fit for a letter.” (P. 237.) 

On this mysterious intention the following probable con- 
jeeture by Sir James Macintosh is subjoined in a note— 
“that the design of Sydney was to procure a concurrence of both 
Houses of Parliament in the deposition of the King; a plan which he 
might have had some hopes of seconding by his influence in the army. 
Though the Presbyterian party, with whom Sydney was chiefly con- 
nected, had never gone so far as to approve deposition, it was natural 
for him to consider it as the legitimate consequence of long war against 
the King, and incurable distrust of his sincerity. The Lords had, in 
fact, passed an ordinance, rendering it High Treason in future for a 
King of England to levy war against the Parliament, a measure by 
which they at once declared that the King was guilty of great moral 
offences, and that the judicial proceedings against him were illegal. 
Sydney, we know, from a letter to his father, approved that ordinance 
and blamed the resolutions of the Commons, which were founded on 
other principles. The design of deposition seems perfectly reconcila- 
ble with the known opinion of Sydney and his connexions at the 
moment.” (Pp. 283, 284.) 

Of what took place after the above occurrence this sturdy, 
but not sanguinary republican, tells the tale as follows. 

‘‘Somme fewe moneths after, it was moved in the House, that none 
should be of the Councell of State, but thoes that had signed the 
order for the King’s death ; that motion soon fell; the company ap- 
pearing unfit for such a work. Afterwards it was moved, that none 
should be of the Councell but such as would subscribe a paper, de- 
claring their approbation of that act; calling that a test wheareby 
thoes that weare close and sure unto the worke in hand, might be dis- 
tinguished from thoes that were not. I opposed that, and having 
given such reasons as I could to justify my opinion, I chanced to use 
this expression, that such a test would prove a snare to many an ho- 
nest man, but every knave would slip through it; the Lord Grey of 
Grooby tooke great exceptions at this; and sayed I had called all 
thoes knaves, that had signed the order; upon which theire was a 
hot debate, somme defending, others blaming what I had sayed, butall 
mistaking the true sense of it: and I was not hasty to explaine myself. 
Harry Marten saved me the trouble of doing it all, by saying that 
indeed such expressions did sound sommething harsh,when they related 
to such actions, in which many of my brethren had been engaged; 
but that the error of him who tooke exceptions, was much greater than 
mine, for I had sayed only, that every knave might slip through, and 
not that every one who did slip through was a knave. 1 mention these 
tow thinges as publike ones, of which I can have many witnesses, 
and they had soe ill effects as to my particular concernements, as to 
make Cromwell, Bradshawe, Harrison, Lord Grey and others, my ene- 
mys, who did from that time continually oppose me.” (Pp. 237—239.) 


The stoical, unbending firmness of character which belonged 
to Algernon Sydney is well illustrated in the foregoing ex- 
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tract. He was afterwards employed under the common-_ 
wealth, as ambassador to the Count of Denmark ; in which 

situation he remained without being recognised at the resto- 
ration; and thus found himself divested of his public charac- 
ter without a formal dismissal. Of the consistent republican- 
ism, which he maintained under these circumstances, several 
striking instances are recorded. When the University of 
Copenhagen, for instance, brought their album to him, the 
sentence he entered there was this— | 

Manus heec inimica tyrannis.” 


But the view, which he at that time took of his own condition 
is thus represented by himself in a letter to his father. 

“T looked upon myself as ruined, as soone as the King’s comming 
in grewe certaine, and expected as littell favour as any one man in 
England, untill letters from my friends represented his comming in 
upon terms very different from what I now finde, and weare full of dis- 
courses of employments and preferments for me, if I would remitte of 
my severity and obstinacy, in which I had now noe companions. As 
[thought I might most justly oppose the first and second King, whilst 
I followed the authority of Parliament, I knewe it was my duty to sub- 
mitte, and serve him, when that same authority did acknowledge, 
him, and by the letters I received, I thought my service would easily 
be accepted, when I pretended to nothing more than the continuance 
in this employment; for which noe man will be my rivall, that is in 
_ his senses: And yet I knewe soe well how I should be looked upon, 
that I intended noe more than by staying theire a while, to make a 
more handsome way into England, and to live more securely. But 
before I had answeares unto my letters, I understood the businesse 
better, and lost all thoughts of living at home.” (Pp. 223, 224.) 

“As things stand, I have very littel thoughts of ever seeing your 
lordship, or my owne country. God’s will be done, I must bear my © 
condition as well asI can. It is ill enough to satisfy the malice of) 
my most bitter enimyes, and not easily capable of an aggravation, but 
by doing something that would dissatisfy myselfe.” (Pp. 224, 225.) 
The extracts which follow, from other letters, are still fur- 
ther illustrative of the state of his mind during his exile, and 
breathe an indignant tone of morality highly to his honour, 

‘“‘T confess we are naturally inclined to delight in our own country, 
and I have a particular love to mine; | hope I have given some testi- 
mony of it. I think that, being exiled from it, is a great evil, and 
would redeem myself from it, with the loss of a great deal of my 
blood. But when that country of mine, which used to be esteemed a 
paradise, is now like to be made a stage of injury; the liberty which 
we hoped to establish, oppressed ; luxury and lewdness set up in its 
height, instead of the piety, virtue, sobriety, and modesty, which we 
hoped God, by our hands, would have introduced; the best of our 
nation made a prey to the worst; the Parliament, Court, and Army 
corrupted, the people enslaved; all things vendible, no man safe, but 
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by such evil and infamous means as flattery and bribery ; what joy 
can I have in my own country in this condition? Is it a pleasure to see 
that all I love in the world is sold and destroyed? Shall I renounce 
all my old principles, learn the vile court arts, and make my peace by 
bribing some of them? Shall their corruption and vice be my safety ? 
Ah no, better is a life among strangers, than in my own country on 
such’ conditions. Whilst I live I will endeavour to preserve my liber- 
ty, or at least not consent to the destroying of it. I hope I shall die in 
the same principles in which I have lived, and will live no longer than 
they can preserve me. I have in my life been guilty of many follies 
but, as I think, of no meanness; I will not blot and defile that which 
is past, by endeavouring to provide for the future. I have ever had it 
in my mind, that when God should cast me into such a condition, as 
that I cannot save my life, but by doing an indecent thing, he shews 
me that the time is come, wherein I should resign it. And when I 
cannot live in my own country, but by such means as are worse than 
dying in it, I think he shews me that I ought to keep out of it.” 
(Pp. 199—201.) | 

““T mean to owe neither my life nor my liberty to such means. 
When the innocence of my actions will not protect me, I will stay 
away till the storm be overpast. In short, where Vane, Lambert, Ha- 
selrigge, cannot live in safety, I cannot live at all. If I had been in 
England, I should have expected a lodging with them, or though they 
may be first, as being more eminent than I, I must expect to follow 
their example in suffering, as I have been their companion in acting.” 
(Pp. 202, 203.) 

** I doe believe my peace may be made, but not by the meanes that 

are proposed ; the King doth not give any testimony of desiring to de- 
stroye all that weare against him, but he will have all to submitte, to 
recant, renounce, and aske pardon. I finde this, and other thinges, 
are expected from me. I can doe the first, cheerfully and willingly, 
as he is acknowledged by the Parliament. Noething of the others. I doe 
the more apprehend the discontenting of my friends, in denying thoes 
thinges I must deny, than all the other inconveniences that may befall 
me for my deniall, Noe condition can be more unhappy than mine, if 
I should, in compliance with my friends, cast myself into soe great 
inconveniences, and then discontent them more than by keeping my- 
self out of them. These reasons have perswaded me to content myself 
with a temporary exile, as the least evill, that is within my power of 
choosing.” (Pp. 233, 234.) 
_ Perhaps I doe not take the nearest waye to my owne interest, but it 
is certaine if I doe not, the hurt is only to myself; I am willing to 
beare it, since I have no meanes of avoiding it, but such as seeme to 
me greater than the evill.” (P. 234, 235.) 


Of the manner in which he spent his compulsory leisure, 
while he was abroad, he gives the following spirited account 
in a letter written at Frascati. 


“I am with somme eagernesse fallen to reading, and find soe much 
satisfaction in it, that though I every morning see the sunne rise, I 
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never goe abroad till six or seaven of the clock at night. Yet cannot 
I be so sure of my temper as to knowe certainely how long this manner 
of life will please me. I cannot but rejoice a littel to finde, that when 
I wander as a vagabond through the world, forsaken of my friends, 
tre, and knowne only to be a broken limb of a shipwrecked faction ; 
yet finde humanity and civility from thoes-who are in the height of 
fortune and reputation. But I doe also well knowe, that I amina 
strange land, how farre thoes civilities doe extend, and that they are 
too aery to feed and cloathe a man. TI cannot soe unite m 
thoughts into one object, as absolutely to forbid the memory of suc 
things as theis are, to enter into them. But I goe as farre as I can; 
and Since I cannot forget what is passed, nor be absolutely insensible 
of what is present, | defend myself reasonably well from encreasing or 
anticipating evils by foresight. The power of foreseeing is a happy 
quality to thoes who prosper, and can ever propose to themselves 
sommething of greater felicity than they enjoy; but a mosf desperate 
mischiefe unto them, who, by foreseeing, can discover nothing that is 
not worse than the evils they doe already feele. He that is naked, 
alone, and without help in the open sea, is lesse unhappy in the 
night, when he may hope the land is neare, than in the day, when he 
sees it is not, and that there is no possibility of safety. Perhaps 
sharp-sighted brains might in a condition like mine finde more occa- 
sion of trouble than I doe. I finde stupidity an advantage; nature 
hath given me a large proportion of it; and I did artificially increase 
it to that degree, that if I were not awakened by the bitter sense of 
somme mischiefes that the Lady Strangford hath brought upon me, 
(which Sir John Temple ever made me hope he would remove,) I 
should rest well enough at ease, in a dull indolence, and never trou- 
ble myself with examining wheare I should have bread for three 
moneths. This mayeshewe your area into what state, nature and 
fortune hath brought one that receaved life from you. I have not 
much to complaine of (unlesse in that one point I mentioned), lesse to 
desire, ‘and least of all to be pleased with. Whilest I was at Rome, I 
writ letters without much paine, since I had not soe divided my time, 
as to be very sensible of losing an hour or tow. Now I am alone, 
time grows more precious to me, and I am very unwilling to loose any 
part of it. I thinke this a lawfull excuse for writing seldom to your 
lordship, only when I have something to say that you can care to 
heare; if it weare otherwise, I would wave all respects to entertaine 
you. Ineed make small apologyes to my friends; their silence com- 
mands mine.” (Pp. 248—250.) 

The harshness with which his father appears to have 
treated him during his long absence from England, scarcely 
furnishing him with the common necessaries of existence, is 
finely contrasted with the uniform respect with which the son 
always addresses him in return, affording full and explicit 
explanations in answer to questions, sparingly put, and not 
always worded in a spirit of conciliation. He says to him on 
one occasion, (and the profession entirely accords with the 
evidence of his published letters,) 
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** T have ever endeavoured to please your lordship, and will doe soe 
still, but not a whit more, than if I weare in a prosperous condition.” 
P. 226.) 
Thevigorous and independent mind, full of resources in itself, 
though a prey to dissatisfaction and mortified hopes, which 
transpires through these quotations, cannot but eommand 
respect, and excite some concern for the fate of Algernon 
Sydney. With a little more kindness he might, perhaps, 
have been saved from many of his errors, and rendered an 
useful supporter of the state, which he disturbed by his ma- 
chinations, and to which he ultimately paid the penalty of his 
life. Hume has classed him among Deists. That this im- 
putation upon his name is unjust, may have appeared from 
some passages in the letters already produced ; and Mr. Blen- 
cowehas brought forward an unanswerable refutation of it from 
his own hand-writing, on the most solemn of all occasions. 
“Sydney in his writings, not only frequently adopts the language of 
the Scriptures, but defers to their authority as paramount and conclu- 
sive; and the last words he ever wrote are these: ‘* God will not 
suffer this land, where the Gospel hath of late flourished more than in 
any part of the world, to become a slave of the world; he will not 
suffer it to be made a land of graven images ; he will stir up witnesses 
ofthe truth, and in his own time spirit his people to stand up for his 
cause and deliver them. I lived in this belief, and am now about to 
die init. I know that my Redeemer lives, and, as he hath in a great 
measure upheld me in the day of my calamity, hope that he will still 
one me by his spirit in this last moment; and, giving me grace to 
glorify him in my death, receive me into the glory prepared for those 
that fear him, when my body shall be dissolved.—Amen.” (P. xiii.) 
But the softening influence of his religious creed he can 
scarcely be said to have experienced. The general rectitude 
of his intentions he seems never to have suspected; nor have 
we any reason to suspect it. But the very steadiness of his 
attachment to a forlorn cause, engaged him in transactions, 
in which, had self-suspicion formed any part of his character, 
he must have discovered some of those faults which he would 
have been among the first to reprobate in the conduct of a po- 
litical opponent. The plot, by which he fell, was unworthy of 
him ; and shews how easily an honest but haughty mind, may 
be betrayed into actions, from which humbler Christians, who 
are continually comparing their own principles and modes 
of action with the standard of Scripture, would be preserved : 
and hence with all his virtues, which we think we have not: 
disparaged, the character of Algernon Sydney stands: rather 
in contrast with some of the features in that description of 
the Christian life, which is afforded by Saint James.—‘ The 
wisdom thatis from above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
and easy to be intreated.’ 
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Art. XXVII1L.—The Life of Mary Dudley, including an ac- 

- count of her religious engagements, and extracts from her 
letters. With an Appendix, containing some account of 
the illness and death of her daughter, Hannah Dudley. 
London. J. and A. Arch, Cornhill. 1825. Pp. ii. and 380. 


WueEn works are laid before the public, we generally suppose 
a willingness, on the part of the writer, to submit them to 
criticism. Undoubtedly the practice of reviewing has been 
attended with great abuses ; and it would not be difficult to 
specify instances, in which critical remarks have, upon their 
face, borne evident tokens of one very material omission on 
the part of the writer; we mean, that of forgetting to 
read the books criticised. Still the office of a reviewer is one, 
which, if properly taken up, may be rightly performed. The 
feelings of an author may be thought entitled to considera- 
tion. But, in laying his work before the public, it is to be 
supposed that he has prepared his feelings for the conse- 
quences. Perhaps his opinions are such as to challenge in- 
quiry. Perhaps he assails opinions which others hold sacred. 
In so doing, then, he begins the contest; and must not won- 
der if he meet with some, who are ready to contend with 
him. 

It will of course be thought that in these remarks, we. 
glance at the work now before us: and it will also be throught, 
perhaps, that there are circumstances attending it, which 
demand exceptions in its favour. We will fairly state our 
own view of the case. The present work, while it contains 
much of which we approve, is in the main an exhibition of 
religious peculiarities ; and every such exhibition we regard 
as, of necessity, an attack upon the principles and practice 
of the general church of Christ. In this character we view 
the present work ; and in no other character can we consent 
to meet it. We consider ourselves, therefore, in the excep- 
tions which we are about to offer, as advocating the cause of 
truth. 
The publication before us is the life of an eminently pions 
individual, a woman of much religious experience, and no or- 
dinary mind. Perhaps it will surprise our readers to learn, 
that the character in which she is exhibited, is principally 
that of a minister of the gospel. We must explain ourselves 
by saying, that Mrs. Dudley, though originally a member of 
the Church of England, ultimately joined the Society of Friends, 
and not only so joined them as to adopt their peculiarities 
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of sentiment, but exemplified in her own person one of their 
most extraordinary peculiarities of practice; by entering on 
the line of the ministry, chiefly as an itinerant, and by pur- 
suing it after she became a wife, and the mother of many 
children. 

If it be asked how, being originally amember of the Church 
of England, she came to leave it, we should be disposed to 
trace the proceeding to an unsettled mind, and to the want 
of scriptural ideas on the subject of Christian unity. 

‘«T joined the Methodist Society, and also continued constantly to 
attend the established worship, that of my education; but in the seve- 
ral ceremonies of this, and the different meetings of the other, such as 
classes, bands, &c. I felt unsatisfied, and often, while others were 
engaged in attention to the preaching and singing, has my Spirit in 
solemn silence communed with the ‘ Lord my strength,’ so that I 
scarcely knew what was passing around me, and even felt disturbed 
from this inward attraction, when obliged to draw to that spot where 
the outward elements were prepared for the congregation.” (P. 4.) 

Here, we think, we already see this want of a right feeling 
of Christian unity, and may trace the separative spirit in its 
first workings. If it be thought that we are now particularly 
alluding to a spirit of separation from the church of England, 
we shall be misunderstood. That which we wish to point out, 
is the evident alienation of heart from the congregation of 
assembled worshippers, whether in the church or methodist 
chapel. The writer speaks of “ communing”’ with heaven in 
‘* solemn silence,”’ ‘‘ while others were engaged in attention 
to the preaching and singing.” Her heart, then, was not with 
them. Now the proper way to approach the Lord, in the con- 
gregation, is, we conceive, with the congregation, and as a 
member of the congregation. In holding ourselves apart 
from them, we separate from him. But she “even felt dis- 
turbed from this inward attraction, when obliged to draw to 
that spot where the outward elements were proposed to the 
congregation.” It was a disturbance to be called off from 
her own way of seeking the Lord, to that way of seeking him 
which he himself had ordained. Subsequently she urged to 
the clergyman of the parish, who came, by her mother’s wish, 
to confer with her respecting the change in her views, that 
**she dared not to seek any human counsel, and was endea- 
vouring to act in simple obedience to the discoveries of Divine 
Light in her own soul.” (P. 20,21.) The dread of seeking 
any human counsel, as if all advice that she could receive 
from man must have proved of necessity opposed to the dis- 
coveries of divine light, savours of the same spirit of disunion 
and self-will. If we wish for divine light in the times of 
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difficulty and uncertainty, conference with religious and 
experienced characters is one way of obtaining it. There are 
no doubt other ways, such as prayer, searching the scrip- 
tures, and devout meditation. But he who, when called upon 
to decide in a case of difficulty, determines to look no where 
but within for counsel, rejecting the counsel of those who 
would confer with him in the spirit of brotherly kindness, 
holy circumspection, and true wisdom, runs every risk, and 
indeed incurs every probability, of deciding wrong. Hesup- 
poses a contrariety, when there is, in fact, a harmony: 
pine between the will of God, and the judgments of his 
people. 

Unhappily, the spirit which so frequently leads men to 
abandon their own church, whatever church it may be, gene- 
rally cleaves to them after they have left it. 

“ Fourth day, 12th. We attended Gracechurch-street Monthly 
Meeting, that for worship was low to my feelings, the one for disci- 
pline long and flat, much business agitated, and many pertinent re- 
marks made, but life seemed oppressed, and human more than divine 
wisdom uppermost.” (P. 50.) 


Why, in a meeting for discipline and business, that for wor- 
ship having been previously concluded, if a kind, temperate, 
conciliatory spirit prevailed, if the discussions were carried 
on with calmness and moderation, if there appeared a general 
wish to decide for the best, and to seek the common good, 
surely this is all that could be required. And at meetings for 
business so conducted, for instance those of the committees 
of religious societies, or even of persons invested with the 
management of secular affairs, public or private, we are 
persuaded that much peace, much religious edification, and 
consolation, may be, and often is, experienced. An individual 
accustomed to attend proceedings more strictly devotional, 
for the sake of the stimulus, indeed, and accustomed, more- 
over, in such proceedings, to take a distinguished part, might 
think such meetings “ flat,” and complain of human wisdom 
as uppermost, rather than divine. But we should rather be 
disposed to regard the case, as one in which human wisdom 
was subject to the divine, was influenced, overruled, prompted 
by the divine, not in any way opposed to it. A little further 
on, we have the following account, from Mrs. Dudley’s pen, 
of a family consisting of a widow, her son, and two daughters. 

“These were educated in the Anabaptist profession, her husband 
having been a preacher among this sect, but since his death they have 
not jomed in communion with any particular people, but keep them- 
ee select, except going sometimes to the Moravian worship.” 
(P. 57.) 
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The idea, here presented to us, of keeping select, is that ot 
belonging to no Christian communion, and seldom attending 
a place of worship. In this instance, then, the prevailing 
notion is still the same, as in one or two preceding extracts : 
we mean, that of some higher, some rarer, some less defina- 
ble, some more select blessings, to be had by secession and 
segregation, than any which God has provided for his gene- 


ral church, worshipping him as members of one body, through 
Christ their head. Again— . 


“First day, 25th. Their meeting this morning’ was attended by 
between eighty and ninety persons: soon after sitting down several of 
them appeared strangely agitated; and no less than five spoke one 
after another, partly in testimony and partly in supplication, all sitting, 


except one man, who stood up, and expressed a little in humility and 
tenderness. 


‘We found that our safety was in getting to our own exercise, 
desiring, as ability was afforded, that the right seed might rise into 


dominion, and the imagination of the creature be brought into sub- 
jection.” (P. 70.) 

That is, we travelled, by no very direct rout, all the way from 
our own country to Congenies, a small village in the depart- 
ment of the Garde, to visit a number of persons residing there, 
who profess nearly the same sentiments as ourselves ; a reli- 
gious meeting, an opportunity of religious communion, pre- 
sented itself; but “wx found that our safety was in getting 
to our OwN exercise.” 


We met, though separating seas opposed, 
But met to separate ! 


The case, we fear, is often the same. Men depart from their 
church, and appear to settle elsewhere ; but, carrying the 
spirit of departure with them, join themselves to none. ‘The 
fact, indeed, is, that Mrs. Dudley did not go over immediately 
from the Church of England to the Society of Friends. At 
one time, as we have seen, she was connected with the Me- 
thodists. She writes, moreover, “I went into various places 
of worship among the Dissenters, and was at one time greatly 
taken with the Baptists.” (P.4.) Thus the unsettled state 
of her mind is evident. Our Friends, perhaps, will tell us, | 
that in the various transitions, which, from our communion, 
at length brought her to their’s, we only see what happened 
in the case of Augustine, who, after taking up almost every 
form of error and heresy, settled in firm and vital Christian- 
ity. But if Augustine had begun where he left off, and 
had fixed at last, in Manicheism, which he utterly renounced, 
we should have seen somewhat more of the analogy. 

On entering upon the work of the ministry, Mrs. Dudley 
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adopted that rule of ministration, on which Friends place so 
much dependence ; namely, the rule of their’ inward percep- 
tions or inclinations, which they regard as admonitions pro- 
ceeding from a divine principle, abiding and operating within 
them, and independent of every outward rule of duty. B 
these admonitions they conceive themselves to be instructed, 
both as to the directions in which they are to set forth, the 
places where they are to exercise their ministry, and the time 
of their return: and that, with a degree of particularity and 
exactness, of which the uninitiated can form no conception. 
Ministers of the general church look rather, for their rwe of 
duty, to the written word, to their express engagements, to 
opportunities afforded them, to talents conferred on them. 
These outward calls, seconded and applied by the inward 
calling of the Holy Ghost, they give ear to, and act upon. 
But the system of our Friends, as it appears to us, separates 
the outward rule from the inward admonition, and regulates 
itself by the latter alone, to the neglect of the former, or even 
“to its violation. It may be well, however, that the reader 
should know how the system works; and with this object in 
view, we shall offer a few extracts. Ht 
Sometimes there is, in the first instance, only an admoni- 
tion or feeling, that something is to be done, without any dis- 
tinct perception as to the nature of the duty enjoined. 
“As we advanced towards Dundalk, which was the place of our 

resting for the night, I felt a weight on my mind, under the apprehended 
discovery that there was something here to be visited.” (P. 156.) 


Afterwards matters became more clear, and a meeting was 
held in the Sessions-house.—This feeling of something to be 
done, is occasionally attended with great inward reluctance 
to comply with it. a | 

“‘T have frequently since coming here feared what is now come 
upon me, but waited for the conclusion of the Meeting to have the 
matter matured.” (P. 179.) 

In process of time the designation becomes more evident, 
to some particular place and duty. — pcre 

“We left Wycomb, and got that night to Reading, where there 
was a fresh experience of conflicting exercise from some unseen cause ; 
but in the morning of third day, a town we had passed through, 
sprang up to view, and we returned to Henley.” (P. 247.) 

“From the time of landing at Huberston, I had felt about the 
ple there, and every other movement looked clouded till this was out 
of the way. I informed my friends of the prospect.” (P. 159.) | 

“« Having felt respecting the inhabitants of Gorey, we turned thither 
sixteen miles.” (P. 189.) 

‘“‘T felt attracted to Ballinakill, about three miles distant, whither 
we went.” (P. 209.) 
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“Had Public Meetings in several places which she had felt about 
when there before, viz. Blarney, Passage,” &c. (P. 226.) 

‘« The sense of release from that part of the vineyard was accompa- 
nied by a belief, that she should be called to labour in different parts 
of her native country, while she clearly saw that the place of her future 
abode ought to be within the limits of the Quarterly Meeting of London 
and Middlesex.” (P. 275.) 

Sometimes the attraction is still more particular. 

“‘] was soon attracted to the men’s Meeting, and there, as well as 
among my sisters, was relieved by communicating what impressed me, 
notwithstanding life was low.” (P. 254.) 

“ Having had a view before I came here, and being since confirmed 
in the belief, that something was due from me to the families of this 
Meeting, I ventured to mention, after being altogether closed from pub- 
lic labour on first day, that I believed it best to move in this matter : 
_and finding there were some other minds under preparation for this 
service, the performance of it was considerably lightened by the sym- 
pathy and united exercise of several dear friends.” (P. 177.) 

“‘ Only for the Monthly Meeting to-morrow, and wishing to see an 


individual or two lately come home, I believe I might have comfortably 
left Waterford.” (P. 252.) 


In cases of these express intimations, the same reluctance 
is sometimes felt, as where they are less definite. 

‘I had hoped that the Meeting, though thinly attended the week 
before, would have relieved me without a second attempt; but at the 
close of the Morning Meeting I found otherwise, and therefore had 
notice given of one for six in the evening.” (P. 267.) 


The impulse, however, is sometimes so strong in a parti- 
cular direction, that until it is obeyed, all proceedings are 
suspended. 

‘1 had felt about Cardiff, when there in our way to Bristol, though 
without any clear opening to appoint a Meeting, and the pressure re- 
viving in such a manner that all other movements became clouded, 


we concluded to go thither, though at the cost of about twenty-four 
miles of extra riding.” (P. 169.) 


But the impulse which causes exertions to be made in a 


particular direction, is sometimes attended by an intimation 
referring to them. | 


“ From the attendant feelings, I rather hoped that there were those 
present to whom the gospel might be preached, and whose hearts as- 
sented to the purity of its doctrines ; though perhaps the terms whereon 
its — privileges are to be obtained might appear hard. For such 
as these a secret travail was felt.” (P. 160.) 

“The Meeting was attended by many others of the poorer class as 
a wage but to whom it felt that the gospel could be preached.” 
169.) 

When the impulse has been obeyed, and the work done, a 
feeling of release is experienced, and proclaims, that the 
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homeward course may be pursued, or new labours under- 
taken. 

‘* Being now sensible of release, and favoured with that peace which 
is the gift of divine compassion, leaving this place felt pleasant, and 
Olveston Meeting presenting for first day, we left the city on seventh 
day afternoon.” (Pp. 167, 168.) 

** Notwithstanding I got wet in going, I am glad to have been, 
feeling my mind so relieved that 1 hope that place may be off the list 
in my impending journey.” (P. 180.) 

‘On them, I hope, honest labour was, in received ability, bestowed : 
after which feeling liberated for the present, I deemed it best to turn 
homewards, first attending the usual Meeting at Carlow on fourth day, 
the 14th of 5th month.” (P. 181.) 

“ As the season advanced she began to be anxious for a return home, 
and was thankful when she felt easy to set forward about the middle 
of the 10th month.” (P. 246.) | 

“* Ability was renewedly given to proclaim the doctrines of the un- 
changeable gospel, and my mind felt so relieved that I could have left 
the place.” (P. 255.) 

The release, however, is sometimes experienced, without 
any previous labour, in the way of an excuse. 

‘Many of different religious denominatidis were present at the 
second Meeting, but I felt excused from appointing one of a more 
public kind, which I esteem a favour.” (P. 259.) 


Whether these inward perceptions are to be regarded as 
the effects of a divine influence, or as mere creatures of the ima- 
gination, there is one circumstance with which no reader, we 
think, of the work before us, can fail to be struck; namely, 
the frequent and unreserved avowal of a resistance to them. 
Thus, on one occasion, Mrs. Dudley says, 

‘A few words so settled, that I could not any way shake them from 
me. I sat and trembled exceedingly, and desired to be excused.” 
(Pp. 23, 24.) 

Moreover, where the inward feeling of direction is com- 
plied with, this, it appears to us, is often done upon an as- 
sumption which is altogether groundless ; namely, that there 
has not been, previously, any outward manifestation of the 
divine will. For instance, it may appear very well for women, 
in supposed obedience to an inward call, to take upon them- 
selves the office of ministering in the congregation. But then 
this is done, on the assumption that the practice has not been 
previously forbidden in express words of scripture. Let 
your women keep silence in the churches.” “ It is a shame 
for women to speak in the church.” 1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35. “I 
suffer not a woman to teach.” 1 Tim. ii. 12. So also, they 
may show great zeal in itinerating ; but then the apostle ex- 
horts them to be “keepers at home.” Tit. ii. 5. Much suspi- 
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cion attaches to feelings and impulses, which are thus at va- 
riance with the written word. 

There is another thing which has struck us in the present 
narrative. Plans and determinations having been formed, 
according to inward leadings or inclinations, without regard 
to outward circumstances, it has sometimes happened, that 
circumstances have assumed such a stubborn aspect, as to 
force themselves to be regarded, and to effect an unavoidable 
alteration in the measures determined on. For instance, 

‘“‘ We left on third day morning, purposing to proceed in a direct 
course to Roscommon, but hearing on the way that the assizes were 
then holding, and sey eg accommodations at an inn not likely 
to be obtained, we were obliged to change our plan, and went to Car- 
ao on inlet where, with much difficulty we procured lodgings.” 

. 205. 

“In the morning I saw not which way to turn, the track which had 
presented being of necessity diverged from.” (Zbid.) 

In these cases a track had “ presented,’ but was diverged 
from “ of necessity.”” We can but observe, in these extracts, 
the sudden return to the language of common sense, But 
ought this to have been; ought this change to have taken 
place, if the plan was really formed, in the first instance, upon 
a divine impulse, internally communicated? Necessity will, 
however, make its power to be known, by those who, in 
arranging their schemes, lay it out of the question: indeed, 
real necessity is ever to be regarded as one intimation of the 
will of God, 

We observe, on the contrary, that on some occasions, even 
while there is a professed subjection to the inward leading, 
no other course is pursued than that which outward circum- 
stances appear to dictate. Others, then, may regard the re- 
solution thus adopted as a compliance with a spiritual injunc- 
tion; but we are very much tempted to view it in the light 
of a natural determination. For instance, 

‘On conferring together next morning, it seemed consonant to all 
our feelings to sit with the few families, and we began at that of our 
kind host.” (P. 120.) 

“« Feeling in haste to get to Liverpool, we were easy to proceed on 
our way, and arrived there the following evening.” P. 175. 

What have we here, but resolutions prompted by circum- 
stances, and naturally arising out of them? 

We object, however, to the system in toto. We conceive 
that, in the mode of ministration which Friends pursue, the 
chief end of the ministry is not kept in view; we mean, the 

glory of Christ. And as a token of this we have observed, in 
the present instance, that the great point dwelt upon, on 
every occasion of public duty per Srisied: is the feelings of the 
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minister. These are chronicled with a degree of minuteness 
that could scarcely be imagined. The prevailing idea seems 
to be, that a burden is imposed, in depositing which burden, 
by acts of public ministration, “ relief”’ is to be obtained. 


“‘ This memorable season, which closed in solemn prayer, was, to 
me, one of the most relieving since I came on the continent.” (P. 66.) 

“‘This Meeting proved the most relieving to my mind of any we 
had sat in this place.” (P. 96.) 

“ We had a very relieving season with the few individuals of our 
society.” (P. 127.) 

‘¢We were favoured with a solemn relieving Meeting.” (Pp. 147, 
148.) | 

“The usual Meeting at Edinburgh on fifth day, proved one of more 
relief to my mind than any former sitting of the same sort.” (P. 150.) 

“In the morning | obtained but little relief.” (P. 166.) 

“The usual Meeting in Bristol on fifth day evening was memorabl 
relieving, though laborious exercise was my portion ; it felt a thoroug 
clearing out so far as respected Friends.” (P. 166, 167.) 

“‘ As we met many Friends from the different particular Meetings, it 
was a relieving opportunity.” (P. 168.) 

“¢ We remained over the usual Meeting on fourth day, which was a 
time of honestly clearing out, and consequently relieving.” (P. 190.) 

‘* A lively offering was the means of raising life, and opening the 
way for my relief in considerable degree.” (P. 265.) 

of A time of labour succeeded, which proved relieving to my mind.” 
(P. 266.) 
“Some good relief of mind was obtained.” (P. 287.) 


This much desired “ relief” seems, in some instances, to 
be made the object far more than the edification of others. 


“‘ We went to Lisburn, and called on a few of the families, which 
proved a means of relief from some painful feelings.” (P, 94.) 


Here the benefit of the journey to Lisburn seems to be mea- 
sured chiefly by the relief obtained. Nothing is said of the 
good communicated. Again: 


“ Gracious regard hath again been manifested in a season of retire- 
ment with some young Baile: and heart-felt satisfaction experienced,” 
P. 93. 

; A Noxt morning we breakfasted at M. P.’s with whom, her twelve 

children, and several near relatives, we had a season of retirement to 
the relief of our minds.” (Pp. 101, 102.) 

“I felt inclined to take my little certificate to the men’s Meeting, 
and had it read while there, which opened my way among my brethren 
to my own relief.” (P. 221.) 

“ As the inhabitants of Riverstown were invited when that at Glan- 
mire was held, relief of mind respecting that place also was obtained ; 
and visits to some public institutions in the neighbourhood were also 
productive of peace.” (P. 259.) 
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This certainly looks very much like making use of the com- 
munities and individuals visited, for the relief of the visitors. 
That such relief indeed is the object of the visits paid and 


services performed, seems very clearly intimated in the fol- 
lowing passages. 


“‘ Not feeling relieved by this Meeting, we had another appointed 
for the afternoon. (P. 147.) 

“In this Meeting I was satisfied at our detention, but know not 
whether others were; however, ifa little peace be obtained it is enough, 
and I do desire to take this feeling home with me,” (Pp. 155, 156.) 

‘“¢] think this sitting was the crown to the present little visit, and 
left us in possession of that peace wherein we could comfortably pro- 
ceed on our way.” (P. 161.) 

“‘T was once more helped to feel a little for the state of the church, 
and relievingly to cast off some of the burden under which I had been 
oppressed.” (P. 180.) | 

“Some unfoldings of duty have been recently afforded me, and 
whether or not I may be drawn to visit a few families, or attend any 
Meetings in adjacent places, 1 do believe I ought to stand resigned 
to move as bodily strength is furnished, in order that the remainder 
of my stay here may be filled up to the relief and peace of my mind.” 
(P. 230.) 

“Several solid persons attended the usual week-day Meetig, 
which was a solemn season; yet my mind was not relieved without 
having one of a more public kind appointed for the next morning.” 
(P. 254.) 


The same object is kept in view when a private individual 
is addressed. 

‘“ DEAR FRIEND,—Strange as it may appear for one who has no 
acquaintance with thee to address thee in this manner, I feel per- 
suaded that it will not be altogether unacceptable to thee, when I 
tell thee it proceeds from an apprehension that it may conduce to 
my peace; and seems pointed out as the best means to throw off 
some of the feelings which haye attended my mind when thou hast 
been presented to my view.” (Pp. 183, 184.) 


Such language, however, is not used by Mrs. Dudley alone, 
but by others, with reference to her labours. Thus a friend 
who had been her companion, writes to her husband. 


“Though as thou mayest suppose, she was much exhausted, yet 
the sweet incomes of that peace she goes through so much to obtain, 
were not withheld, but sweetly partaken of.” (P. 216.) 

So also her biographer writes that she 
“believed it best FoR HER to attend the Yearly Meeting in London, 
which she did to the relief and comfort of her mind.” (P. 220.) 

“Although several Meetings had been appointed, with a view to 
having their company at our own Meeting-house, no attempt had suc- 
ceeded so as to relieve her of the burden.” (P. 296.) 


It does indeed appear to have been a fixed principle 
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throughout to consider what was best for Aer, as the main 
oint. 
mae All these meetings appear to have been satisfactory and relieving.” 
(P. 227.) 

“On her way home she had a meeting at Kilkenny, which tended 
to her further relief.” (P. 267.) 

“In this extensive and important work she was joined by her friend 
and fellow member J. H., and neither of them being able to move on 
rapidly, it was a considerable time going forward; but through mer- 
a assistance was ultimately accomplished to their relief and peace.” 
(P. 277.) 

‘¢ She visited most of the families which composed Witham Monthly 
Meeting, and held numerous Public Meetings to the relief and peace 
of her exercised mind.” (P. 301.) 

In other passages it appears still more evident, that relief 
is the first object, the good of others the second. 


“There was a moving in the line of apprehended duty, so that 
(1.) relief of mind was obtained, and I hope (2.) a little profitable in- 
struction sealed on some present.” (P. 134.) 

‘*] had reason to be more than reconciled to the disappointment, 
by the usual week day Meeting at Milecross being (1.) a season of 
solemnity and favour to myself; and I hope (2.) a time of profit to 
some others.” (P. 154.) 

“It proved what may be thankfully denominated a favoured sea- 
son; tending (1.) to the relief of our minds, and I hope (2.) the in- 
struction of others.” (P. 134.) 

Nay, we can but think, there are some passages which 
clearly intimate, that if the required relief was obtained, the 
benefit received by others was a matter of little or no im- 
portance. 

‘This Meeting recompensed us well for our little pains in getting 
to it, and I trust some were helped on their way: however, we felt» 
relieved.” (P. 131.) is 

“ My very soul cleaved to some of the inhabitants of Sligo, and the 
remembrance of having been there is precious; whether any fruit 
may ever appear or not.” (P. 205.) 


‘“‘The Meeting on third day was a truly exercising season, yet one 
which left me considerably relieved, and free to depart; which I es- 
yo a favour, whether any fruits of the labour be seen or not.” 
(P. 253.) 

Hence it appears that the relief obtained, not the good pro- 
duced, was regarded as the sign of enlargement, or of liberty 
to proceed. - 

‘We returned to our lodgings, and after a season of honest plain | 
dealing with the heads of the family, and feeling with and about the 
large flock committed to their charge in the wilderness of this world 
we felt clear of this trying spot, and proceeded to Stramore.” (P. 92.) 

Nay, relief or self-satisfaction, rather than the imparting of 
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good, was the object even in the communications with private 
friends. 

“We called in returning to see a man and his wife, who had re- 
moved from Ireland, and who had been educated in our Society, and 
were pleased at having made this visit. (P. 128.) 

“A few friendly calls afterwards tended to additional relief.” 


(P. 175.) 


“‘ Yesterday I joined a visit by appointment to two young women 
received into membership, which was a solemn relieving time to my 
mind.” (P. 224.) 

“On third day after a solemn and relieving opportunity in the 
house of our cousin E. D., set out with a kind friend.” (P. 256.) 

‘‘ She expressed a wish to s a little to her daughters,” (Then 
follows the discourse, principally relating to herself.) ‘‘ She then gave 
some directions relative to the Beng and afterwards remarked that 
she felt much relieved by what had passed.” (P. 332.) 

“She saw a few individuals whom she expressed a wish to take 
leave of, and was strengthened to evince her Christian love and soli- 
citude for them, in a manner which she afterwards said felt relieving 
to her mind.” (P. 336.) | 

Friends and relations are to be called to the bed-side, not to 
receive profitable admonition, but to be addressed for the 
sick person’s relief.—Nay, what to us appears more extraor- 
dinary still, in search of this same relief, the sick are to be 
Visited. 

“‘ Yesterday afternoon we went to see Mary Ann Clibborn, who ap- 
pears near being removed from a family of eleven children. After a 
time of religious retirement with the afflicted friend, we sat awhile 
with the a and their father in another room, which proved a 
season of merciful condescension, in not only opening the gospel 
spring, but causing it to shed softening influence, so as to excite a 
consoling hope that the bread cast upon the waters may not be (ost. 
These visits produced real relief of mmd.” !!! (P. 92.) 

In the course of our Christian warfare, we find the con- 
stant necessity of being on our guard against a selfish spirit. 
Whatever symptoms of such a dispositon the believer may 
discern in himself, he will feel bound to resist them. Hence, 
though it is very possible that the disposition may not be so 
entirely subdued within him as it ought to be, yet he will 
never tolerate it; he will disapprove of it and renounee it. 
The selfish principle may yet retain some hold upon him, 
but all his better principles will stand opposed to it. The 
scheme of our Friends, however, if we are to judge by the 
exhibition afforded us in the present work, cultivates the 
selfish principle, and that systematically. In the course of 
public ministration here before us, the minister makes her 
own feelings the first consideration throughout; and, we 
may add, her own doings generally the second. Upon such 
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a plan, self is to be attended to (not as self will be attended 
to, with an incessant importunity, yet an importunity against 
which the renewed nature within us incessantly protests, but) 
with the most admitted, with the most devoted, with the most 
undivided observance. Self will be our first care upon prin- 
ciple. Let our readers determine whether they do not per- 
ceive full confirmation of what we advance, in the extracts 
which we have just made. A sad falling off, this, from the 
old mystics. They, as the perfection of religion, commended 
that union of contemplation and love, which out of a pure 
heart and much simplicity, they denominated ‘ amorosa con- 
templatio Dei,” * In the system now exhibited to us we 
discover the same earnestness of contemplation, the same 
ardour of affection, but not the same object,. The amorosa 
contemplatio now looks only to self; and may very properly 
be termed “ amorosa contemplatio sui.”’—Tary waged war 
against self and self-love; and hence we read of one of their 
treatises, entitled, “ La Ruine del Amour ou l Abnegation 
interieure:’’ t—a noble title, though one which their system 
could never make good. But the system of modern mysticism, 
we fear, actually builds up the fabric of self-love, which it was 
the object of the old to lay in ruins: and so far from any 
act of interior renunciation, promotes the constant practice 
of self-observance, self-seeking, we might almost say, self- 
worship. 

Will it be asked, Whence comes this falling off? The an- 
swer, we think, is plain. Modern mysticism is the natural 
produce of the old. Self-examination being found indispen- 
sable by every Christian, some degree of introspection is un - 
avoidable, and even necessary. Yet the habit of introspection, 
where it is not attended with real humility, and the light of 
the Spirit to shew us what we are, is so peculiarly calculated 
to give us too much importance in our own eyes, that it ever 
is attended with great danger, and its excess is cautiously to 
be avoided. Now the system of the mystics, even in its pure 
form, cultivates such excess; tells us to look for every thing 
within ourselves ; tells us to dwell with fond observance up- 
on every feeling which we discover in ourselves: and thus, 


* «Ti, qui ad instructionem animarum et Ecclesice egirmen sese vocatos 
esse autumant, summo studio quemlibet preparare deberent, et quantum 
fieri potest idoneum reddere his fundamenti saxis, Contemplationi, inquam, 
et Amori, vel uno verbo, Amorosz Contemplationi Dei.” Idea Generalis The- 

+t ——‘“‘ In secundo tractatu ejusdem generis, qui priori est annexus, et 
inscriptus, Ruina amoris proprii, aut Abnegatio interior.” Idem. See also the 
curious amulet of Pascal, to much of which, mysticism is a key. 
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though it enjoins this upon the scriptural plea, that “ the 
kingdom of heaven is within us,” and upon the plausible 
ground of cultivating devotional feelings, speedily brings us, 
by a natural and easy course, to neither more nor less than 
self-seeking. * 

Of what we now advance, indeed, the work before us af- 
fords abundant proof. Self seems the object of the most 
constant attention, of the most devoted regard, throughout. 

Thus a letter toa distant friend begins in the following 
style, self being the leading topic, as indeed in most of the 
letters given in the present volume. 


My beloved Friend, 
L. 

‘‘Were I to tell thee and thy dear wife, with my other valued 
friends at Congenies, that I have not ceased to love you, as often as 
the sensible renewings of Christian fellowship refresh my miad, our 
converse in this way would be frequent; but though I may, through 
continued gracious regard, be indulged with this symptom of having 
passed from death unto life, love to the brethren, 1 seem but seldom 
under qualification to help any of my fellow professors in their spi- 
ritual travail; being often brought very low, not only in mind but 
in body; instructed by frequent chastisements of love, that I have no 
continuing city here.—You my dear friends, know some of my many 
infirmities, and I often gratefully remember how affectionately you 
sympathized with me, and endeavoured, by your friendly attentions, to 
alleviate such as I was tried with while among you; yea the remem- 


* The systematic writers of the mystic school take, for their technical basis, 
a distinction which they have made between positive and comparative theology. 
Positive theology is conversant, say they, merely in the precepts and doctrines 
of religion, as they stand in the Scriptures. This may do for the general pur- 
poses of salvation, it may serve for common ends, it is the ordinary theology of 
the uninitiated. Our’s, however, is something higher and better. Comparative 
theology nat merely teaches us the precepts and doctrines of religion as we 
find them, but shews us their comparative importance. For instance, it not 
only teaches us ceremonial precepts and moral precepts ; but discovers the 
greater importance of the latter. So, again, it shews us which are the most im- 
portant among the moral precepts themselves: for example, it teaches us that 
the first of all precepts is that which enjoins love to God, It is scarcely neces- 
sary, however, to observe, that this distinction of a two-fold theology is absolutely 
needless. Positive theology will give us the conclusions required, as well as the 
comparative. For positive theology, looking only to the plain word of God, finds 
in that word, and in positive terms, that love to God fs the first and great com- 
mandment; and in finding this, finds all that the comparative system can 
teach us. The mystic scheme, then, which knew not from the beginning, and 
we unhesitatingly assert it, still knows not the value of the Scriptures, pro- 
ceeds on an absolutely groundless and nugatory supposition ; namely, that the 
Bible does not point out the relative importance of things: whereas true theo- 
logy will ever discern precisely that degree of relative importance in all 
things, which the word of God assigns to them. 

We may trace the beginnings of this disposition to undervalue the Scriptures 
even in St Augustine. ‘‘ Homo fide, spe, et charitate subnixus, caque incon- 
cusse retinens, non indiget Scripturis nisi ad alios instruendos !”’ 
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brance of having been with you is pleasant, and there are seasons 
when [seem to visit you in spirit, to feel with and for you, that lt 
as though personally among you, joying (if I may use the words 
of an apostle) and rejoicing, to behold the steadfastness of some: 
among these hast thou, beloved Louis, refreshed my mind,” 
(Pp. 110, 111.) 
Indeed the subject of the present memoir is particularly 
minute, throughout, in recording her own feelings. 
“* Attended Westminster Meeting, which was to my feelings a low 
season, though E. H. was well concerned in testimony.” (P. 118.) 
“ My feelings were low, though E. H. was well employed.” 
The state of feeling is recorded, after every public Meeting. - 

‘We discovered there was something required, which being 
strengthened to give way to, we left that place comfortably, and 
proceeded peacefully to Moyallen.” (P. 101.) 

“ We left this place in peaceful serenity.” (P. 118.) 

** In a season of retirement after tea, we were favoured to experience 
true Christian fellowship, and our intercourse was attended with feel- 
ings which are precious even in the retrospect.” (P. 138.) 

‘In the morning she also observed, that whenever she had awoke 
in the night the remembrance of that Meeting was sweet and com- 
forting to her, and that she loved to think of the feelings by which it 
had been marked.” (P. 313.) 

‘In the first she was exercised in ministry, and spoke of both 
seasons as having been times of refreshment to her spirit.” (/bid.) 

‘What a mercy to be favoured with a little fresh feeling, without 
the fresh feeling what is all expression, what is any thing?” (P. 321.) 

We protest, by the way, against the doctrine here record- 
ed. Feeling is not to be made an object. It is a happy 
thing for the Christian, indeed, when his heart is in his 
work. But it is also happy for him, that he is sometimes 
enabled to carry forward his work while his heart is reluc- 
tant, and thus, in one and the same act, to render a two- 
fold offering—by doing the will of God, and sacrificing his 
own. 

“‘ I often look back to the Quarterly Meeting in the spring, I am 
vlad I was at it, and love to remember the sweet feeling that pre- 
vailed.” (P. 331.) 


Nay, when a beloved friend is ill, a season of all others 


when we might look for some suspension of the introspective 
system, we find it still in full force. 

‘‘ My dear companion was confined by illness, which caused mz to 
feel lonely.” (P. 108.) 7 

The love of self appears in various forms. One person is 
always telling us of his aches aud pains; his bodily feelings, 
his sleep, appetite, and digestion. This is selfishness in its 
humblest and most ordinary form. Another, with more of 
elegance, perhaps, but with equal regard to self, tells us of 
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his mental feclings, his ardour, his enthusiasm, his tender- 
ness, his eagerness of hope, his acute sense of wrongs. This 
is the selfishness of pocts and sonnet-writers ; more refined, 
indeed, but still selfishness. And, lastly, another dwells perpe- 
tually upon his devotional feelings ; chronicles the emotions to 
which he was stimulated, perhaps, by some public occasion, 
when he performed a leading part; and thus, with his face 
towards the chambers of his own imagery, and his back to- 
wards his God, dwells rather upon his inward perceptions, 
than on the manifold goodness which surrounds him. This 
is the case of the enthusiast; yet still his enthusiasm is only 
selfishness; his heart is its own idol; he is enamoured of 
himself ? 

To us it appears also, that this constant habit of paying 
such minute regard to the feelings, precludes that stern re- 
sistance to flesh and blood, that crucifying of the old man, 
which is so necessary to the Christian at every step of his 
progress. It will be replied, perhaps, that there often was 
this resistance in the case now before us; and that continued 
instances of the greatest violence offered, under a sense of 
duty to natural inclination, are recorded in ‘the present vo- 
lume. We will endeavour, then, to explain ourselves. 

Besides those dispositions of the human mind, which all 
would agree in denominating sensual or carnal, there are 
others, though many persons are unconscious of it, to which 
the terms may be applied with equal propriety. There are 
our dislikes and distastes, which lead us to decline undertak- 
ings not agreeable to us. There are our preferences and pre- 
dilections, which lead us to select particular duties and pur- 
suits, to the neglect of all besides. Now we allege, that 
these dislikes on the one hand, and these preferences on the 
other, are often altogether sensual: the mere creatures of the 
mind, intent only upon pursuing the vapours that rise in 
quick succession from its own surface. The mind itself is 
carnal, these are its own produce, and that which is born of 
the flesh is flesh. The sacred writers, in speaking of the 
flesh, do not mean the body merely, but the carnal mind. 

Yet all these various productions of the carnal mind, whe- 
ther predilections or distastes, come under the general deno- 
mination of feeling. Hence, if, according to the system 
which we are considering, we are bound, in all things, to 
obey our feelings, we are bound to obey these. If we feel 
an inclination to preach at a particular place, we are to have 
notice given, and go and preach there. If we feel a disin- 
clination to preach at another place, we are to pass through 
it. We are not to be governed in our decision, by any intel- 
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ligible or assignable rule of duty: we are not to be governed 
by the wants of the place, by the wishes of the people, their 
readiness to hear, by the opportunity of addressing them, 
whether they will hear or no, by the written word, applying 
to the circumstances of our situation. No. We are to be 
governed by our feelings. ‘These we are to watch, on these 
. we are to wait, by these we are to be determined, whether to 
rest or to advance, whether to speak or to be dumb. Now 
when a person, under the mandate of such feelings, proceeds to 
exercise the ministerial function on a public occasion, it is 
very possible that he or she may have to contend, at the mo- 
ment, with opposite feelings of a very powerful kind; such 
as natural indolence or bashfulness, a strong sense of reluc- 
tance, a consciousness of impropriety and indelicacy, per- 
haps, in the course about to be pursued: and, overcoming 
these latter feelings by an effort, may be led to imagine, that 
this is a case in which the spirit has overcome the flesh. But 
the question is, whether it may not be, in fact, only the case 
of one carnal inclination overcoming another. Hence pre- 
ference, fancy, natural propensity, reigns paramount; while 
it is thought, all along, that self has been continually kept 
under and subdued: and the system, in fact, is one in which 
the worshipper serves himself, instead of offering a sacrifice 
to the Lord. The true surrender of self, we conceive, to the 
will of God, is a very different thing. There is a passive 
surrender, which is submission; but there is also an active 
surrender, which is obedience. ‘This is when, in trying 
emergencies, we are enabled to follow the evident, but diffi- 
cult, path of duty, in spite of every obstacle, that doth disco- 
ver itself to us by the rule of scripture applied to existing 
circumstances, and brought home to our hearts by the Holy 
Spirit. Then, indeed, the mind, so far from following its 
own inclinations, ploughs its steady course through every 
obstacle, whether arising from inclination within, or opposi- 
tion without ; tramples, as it goes, upon its own baser feel- 
ings, in the strength of its imparted feelings; treads out its 
straight-forward path through entangling briers and thorns ; 
and is brought at length, by that path, to true peace, at the 
foot of the cross. In such a case, the inward impulse will 
ever accord with the outward test. But the theory of our 
Friends, as it appears to us, sets up the inward impulse, and 
ora systematically in opposition to every external intimation 
of duty. 

: Conniliiiti with these views of their’s on the subject of 
impulses, feeling, and the like, we discover what we can 
regard in no other light, than as a radically defective notion of 
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Christian rest. That rest, we apprehend, is to be found in 
doing the work of Christ, not in the complacency of our feel- 
ings; in bearing his yoke and burden, not in the conscious- 
ness of having, by some opus -operatum, thrown that burden 
off. “ Take my yoke upon you,” he says, “ and ye shall find 
rest.” True rest is to be found, then, in taking the yoke.— 
Is heaven an abode of rest? There, we conceive, the rest 
will be in nature precisely the same; namely, a rest expe- 
rienced through joyful participation in the services of the 
place. Inactivity is by no means essential to it. In that 
sense, heaven is not a place of rest. ‘‘ They rest not day and 
night, saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which 
was, and is, and is to come.” ‘True rest, then, we conceive, 
is to be enjoyed by the Christian, im his services, rather than 
in ceasing from his services. This latter is natural rest; al- 
lowable, indeed, at times, and in our present condition, ne- 
cessary. (Mark vi. 31.) The former is evangelical rest, and 
is known to those who experience it, rather in the act of do- 
ing their Master’s work, than in the intervals of service. 
Mrs. Dudley, however, adopting the natural view of the sub- 
ject, regards activity and rest as opposed to each other. 


“ Retirement has been pleasant, though a principle of acting was 
yet alive; this was encouraged by my connexion with the Methodists, 
who I need not tell you are in the active class; having premised how 
opposed to my own, I think I may conclude, that the Spirtt of Gop 
has now produced a cessation of self-working within me.” (P. 13.) 

‘They seem not fully to have entered into that rest where there is 
a ceasing from our own works, as they sing hymns sometimes, and 
have an instrument of music in their house.” (P. 57.) 


“‘ The belief was satisfactorily revived, that these Islands would 
learn more and more to wait for His law, and trust in His name: He 
can gather without instrumental means, and complete His own work 
by the effectual operation of Almighty power. I felt a rest in this as- 
surance beyond all that I can set forth.” (Pp. 128, 129.) 


Why, this rest which Mrs. Dudley felt, in expecting that 
the islands would learn the divine law without instrumental 
means, is precisely the rest of the world in general. Many 
an invitation to contribute to the Missionary Societies, have 
we known parried by this very principle of repose. Q, it 
is a comfortable principle, a dispensing principle, and withal 
& most economical principle. It admirably answers the pur- 
pose of keeping our money in our pockets, and grants full 
immunity from all exertions in the cause of the gospel. On 
this principle, a parish priest, whenever he finds himself in- 
disposed to write or preach, has only to omit his morning or 
afternoon sermon, and trust that his people will learn more 
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and more of the divine law, without instrumental means. The 
effectual operation of Almighty Power will spread the gospel 
by itself. Therefore, for us to attempt to do any thing to- 
wards the promotion of the same object, is needless, is un- 
availing, nay, is very wicked and presumptuous. We often 
hear of religious cant. This is the cant of the world. 

On the whole, though we occasionally meet with the men- 
tion of the divine agents concerned in our salvation, the pre- 
sent work seems to substitute feelings for principles, and the 
agency of feelings for that of the Supreme Being. And, after 
all, if-we may be allowed to speak our minds, the feeling 
that obtrudes itself to the view of every one, watches over its 
own operations, and analyses them to the very elements, in 
order to proclaim them, does not appear to us, to be feeling 
of a very refined or choice description, ‘True feeling is a 
thing so solemn, so sacred, so tender ; it bears not to be spoken 
of, or to speak much of itself; shuns the gaze of the pro- 
fane, and leaves a clear stage for more ordinary feeling to 
come forward and exhibit itself, for the amusement of as 
many as it can attract, in all the varied attitudes of phantasy 
and affectation. We do not apply these reflections to the 
worthy subject of the present memoir. But we do maintain, 
that they who make much of their own feelings, will find in 
themselves, from that very circumstance, a constant and ne~ 
cessary tendency, which only a better influence can countere 
act, from all that is elevated and simple in emotion, to all 
that is common, assumed, and ultimately even sensual. 

Whatever may be the sentiments of our readers on these 
subjects, we think there are some points of exception in the 
work before us, on which there can be little room for differ- 
ence of opinion. Even supposing that, when once a person is 
invested with the character of a minister, it becomes his duty 
to give himself up, in all his ministerial proceedings, to the 
direction of his own inclinations; still, connected with the 
office of a female minister, the present work offers some de- 
tails, which, we are persuaded, will be perused by our readers 
with feelings of pain and concern, 

‘Some uneasiness respecting home had been hovering about me for 
several days, I tried, however, to have my mind as much disengaged 
from all anxiety as I could, and desired to be singly turned to what- 
ever point light most shene on. We wentin the afternoon to Dungar, 
and took tea with dear M. P. and her aunt A. P. On returning to our 

lodgings found W. N. just come from Clonmel, he informed me that 
_ the young woman who had the chief care of my children had taken 
the measles, and was removed out of the house—I sensibly felt this 
intelligence, and the struggle was not small to endeavour after, and 
attain, a degree of quietude, sufficient to discover the right path. 
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“1 went distressed to bed, I think honestly resigned, either to go 
forward or return home, as truth opened—I got but little sleep in the 
night, and Knockballymaher seemed uppermost in the morning, so I 
rose early, and roused my companions—we set out, and aftera rough 


ride for nearly two hours, got to Meeting soon after Friends were 
assembled. 


“Through the continuance of that mercy which never faileth, all 
thoughts of home seemed dispersed, and I was helped to get a little to 
my own exercise.” (P. 41.) 

The writer, in one of her ministerial excursions, hears that 
the young woman in charge of her children is removed, by 
sickness, from her office; sensibly feels this intelligence, 
struggles, is distressed, and goes to bed. In the morning 
s Knockballymaher seems uppermost; in other words, the 
if attraction is stronger in that direction than homewards : this 
} attraction is, upon principle, to be obeyed; she rouses her 
f companions, sets out, and reaches Knockballymaher ; all 
1 thoughts of home are dispersed, and she gets to her own ex- 
i ercise !—The pitiable delusion of the writer’s mind, which to 
appears soevident in the present instance, may be traced to us 
the palpable fallacy of her supposing, when she heard of the 
disorganization of her family arrangements, that the case was 
one which required deliberation, as to the course to be pur- 
sued by her. She speaks of her wishing to “ discover the right 
i path.” Discover?! On another occasion, a friend lays be- 
fore the monthly meeting “ her concern to visit some parts of 
France, and Germany,” (P. 45.) and Mrs. Dudley feels a 
concern to accompany her. 

“From this time the weight grew almost insupportable, so that 
sleep, appetite, and strength, nearly departed from me, and my dear 
husband queried (after watching unperceived by me) what can this be ¢ 
He once mentioned France, but I requested him no more to do it, 
being affected to trembling.” (P. 46.) ; 

Her biographer, shortly after, adds, “She had seven chil- 
dren at this time, the youngest only ten weeks old.” (P. 46.) 

The English of which is; our readers will think, She sacrificed 
her inclination to visit the continent, and gave up the journey. 
: Far from it. The next page brings her to London; whence 
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| she proceeds with her friends to Colchester, Harwich, Hel- 
vectsluys, Amsterdam, Dusseldorf, Basle, Lyons, &c. &c. 
From Harwich she writes, “‘ Remarkable anxiety has attended 


me for several days about home,” (P. 52.) and with it, we 
should have hoped, a little compunction. Again, from Rot- 
terdam, 


“Ido at times feel renewed confidence that I shall be preserved, 
and that those I have left will be taken care of.” (P. 55.) 


What is here termed confidence, we should call presump- 
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tion. Wantonly to leave a sacred charge, and then to trust it 
will be taken care of, deserves no better name. At Amster- 
dam, the party went to tea with a party named Decknatel— 
a widow, her son, and two daughters: the same persons who 
‘kept themselves select,’ but ‘had not yet ceased from their 
own works, singing hymns sometimes, and having an instru- 
ment of music in their house.’ 

“« They were very desirous of understanding us, and our errand— 


it seemed strange to them for me to leave a husband and seven 
children.” (P. 57.) 


And well it might. 

‘In the 12th month, 1788, being at her own Quarterly Meeting, 
held in Cork, my dear mother felt a pressure of mind to unite with 
Sarah Robert Grubb and Elizabeth Tuke, in a visit to the families be- 
longing to that Monthly Meeting, but her affectionate attraction to 
home induced her to attempt returning without an avowal of the con- 
cern she was under.” (P. 83.) 

The attempt, however, fails, and the following is her mode 
of consoling her husband for her non-appearance. 

** Cork, 12th mo. 15th, 1788. It has turned out as I believed thou 
expected it would, and I am once more in this place; after thou left 
me I determined to proceed for meeting thee under our own roof this 
night, and even set out for that purpose. On entering the carriage, 1 
instantly felt darkness cover my mind, still I went on, but 1 never re- 
member being quite so much distressed—rebellion—rebellion sounded 
through my heart, and I grew so ill, that I dared not proceed, so 
turned about, and had a comparatively lightsome journey hither, my 
body and mind feeling gradually relieved,” (Pp. 83, 84.) 

That is, the- journey homewards produced a gloominess, 
which was only to be cured by turning the horses’ heads. 

‘‘ Towards the close of the year she had along and suffering illness, 
as well as considerable anxiety through indisposition in her family, her 
eight children being in the hooping cough at the same time.”—* But 
in the spring of 1791, she believed it required of her again to leave her 
own habitation, and pay a religious visit to Friends of Ulster.” (P. 87.) 

Alas, poor children ! The feelings, however, excited in the 
course of these religious excursions, were an ample compen- 
sation for every sacrifice. 

“ We sat and parted under such feelings as I have no language to 
describe, and for this season alone I could bear to be separated from 
my nearest connexions.” (P. 215.) 

Yet would it be some consolation, could we imagine that 
in the exercise of so irregular a ministry, evangelical truth 
had been fully, clearly, and faithfully promulgated. Even the 
extraordinary circumstances attending its promulgation, 
might have tended to produce, in some cases, an extraordinary 
impression. But on this subject, we fear, there is room for 
doubt. Mrs. Dudley employs, indeed, in her own memoranda, 
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a style of expression so difficult to comprehend, that we find 
it no casy matter to determine the subject of the discourses 
to which she refers. On one occasion she tells us, that “ very 
close doctrine was given to declare.” (P. 36.) On another, 
she speaks of “‘ being dipt into sympathy with the imprisoned 
seed.” (P. 41.) In one place, however, she expresses herself 
more distinctly. 

“We reached Ballymahon that night, where the clergyman of the 
parish readily gave the use of the worship-house for a Meeting. ‘This 
town is mostly inhabited by Roman Catholics, so that it was not ex- 
pected many would attend ; but a large company of that description 
came, as well as most of the Protestants, and among them the minis- 
ter who gave us the house. An arduous line of labour fell to my lot; 
it was truly like going forth with the gospel sword, if I was ever in- 
irusted with it, against those structures not reared by divine 
power.” (P. 208.) 

The clergyman kindly accommodates her with the use of 
the worship-house, i. e. the parish church ; and she, sword in 
hand, in return for his kindness, goes forth “ against those 
structures not reared by divine power.’ We strongly suspect 
that the doctrines which Mrs. Dudley was in the habit of 
leaving her husband and children to preach, were, after all, 
not so much the distinguishing truths of the gospel, as the 
peculiarities of her own communion. Her companion in one 
of her engagements, writing to her husband, speaks still more 
explicitly. 

“The covering of good was soon felt, and after dear Mary had ap- 
peared in supplication, she was largely engaged in the exercise of her 
precious gift;—on the propriety of woman’s preaching,—against an 
hireling ministry,—and in describing the universality of the grace of 
God.” (P. 216.) 

Here then, we say, the peculiarities of her own communion, 
not the distinguishing truths of the gospel, were the topics 
of the discourse. With regard to the first and second heads, 
this will be clear to all. In urging the propriety of woman's 
preaching, the speaker vindicates her own system: and in 
declaiming against an hireling ministry, she assails the gene- 
ral practice of the church of Christ; for according to the 
views of our Friends, all pastors who are supported by the con- 
tributions of their flocks, are hirelings. But thirdly, she was 
engaged “‘ in describing the universality of the grace of God:” 
that is, we should say, in denying the grace of God altogether. 
For preaching that all have grace, (according to the views of 
grace which Friends maintain,) comes in the end to neither 
more nor less than this, that none have grace. In urging their 
favourite doctrine, that a measure of the influence of the Holy 
Spirit enlightens us all, our Friends may not consider what 
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they are about: but the doctrine does certainly lead to this 
inference which we have alleged, by tending to do away with 
the true idea of spiritual grace, which, if it be not distinguish- 
ing, effectual, saving grace, is nothing. 

For these ends, then, did the subject of of the present memoir 
go forth from her home and family; not, we say it again, to 
preach the distinguishing doctrines of the gospel; but to leave 
her hearers fully satisfied as to their already possessing that 
grace, which except a man receive, he shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven; but dissatisfied as to the means of 
grace which God had given them, the ministry of their pastors 
being rendered vile in their eyes, and her own exalted. 

In the course of the present work, we discern various pecu- 
liarities of the Society of Friends, besides those to which we 
have already adverted. The subject of silent meetings of 
course is prominent. 

“‘T have viewed mentally an assembly such as our Quarterly Meet- 
ing, collected under the solemn profession of being spiritual worship- 
pers, sitting in outward silence before the Lorp, and apparently 
waiting only upon Him. Oh the awfulness wherewith I have often 
beheld these Meetings, while my eye has affected my heart, and the 
language forcibly arisen let us be as we appear, let us gather to the 
source of unfailing help; fully believing that if all were properly en- 
gaged in feeling their wants, and the only way of having them supplied, 
the united breathing would ascend as pure incense, and the lifting up 
of the heart be an acceptable sacrifice.” (P. 290.) 

Here the words of the Psalmist are altered, to accommodate 
them. We have “breathing” for “ prayer,” and “ heart - 
for “hands.’’ We feel confident that scripture, as it is, will 
never support the practice. One thing, indeed, we have re- 
marked, that Mrs. Dudley herself seems in general to have 
found these silent meetings dull and wearisome beyond ex- 
pression. 

“16th, Sat a low exercising Meeting, which was silent, except a 
few sentences delivered by dear M. Ridgway, recommending a self- 
examination to know why the spring did not rise in our solemn assem- 
blies.” (P. 33.) ‘ 

“First day. Sat a most laborious, hard Meeting, no words uttered, 
nor any springing up of that well whose waters refresh the thirsty 
soul. The second Meeting was low and silent.” (P.34.) | 

“First day, 25th. Sat a very exercising Meeting, held in silence. 
Life exceedingly low.” (P. 35.) ¢ ; 

‘Fourth day, 28th. Sat another low, exercising, and silent Meet- 
ing, though I believe it had been better for me to have spoken.” (P.35.) 

“We got to Mount Mellick third day evening, and next day sat an 
exercising silent Meeting there.” (P. 37.) : 

“In the forenoon the remains of a young woman named Boyle were 
taken into Meeting, and at Gracechurch-street those of Mary, the wife 
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of Thomas Wagstaffe, both seasons were low and mostly silent.” 
P, 133. 

o'clock sat down with the few Friends in the town, some 
others also joining us; it was a low silent Meeting. (P. 161.) 

“ Fifth day evening we attended the Meeting which was formerly 
held on sixth day morning, it was silent, and proved to me the begin- 
ning of sorrows.” (Pp. 165, 166.) 

“First day, 21st, sat both Meetings at Bristol ina state of suffering 
silence.” 248.) 


‘The first sitting was low and exercising, a silent and painful tra- 
vail of spirit being our portion.” (P. 256.) 

The feelings of our Friends on the subject of the establish- 
ment also, discover themselves more than once in the present 
work, 

“‘T here remember the strong impression I received of the want of 
rectitude and spirituality, respecting the payment of tithes or priest’s 
demands ; feeling great pain in only handing, at my mother’s request, 
a piece of money, which was her property, to some collectors for this 
purpose: so delicate and swift is the pure witness against even 
touching that which defileth.” (P. 20.) 

The perception that was so quick on this occasion, seems to 
have been rather tardy on some others: such as that of leav- 
ing house and home, husband and family, entering on the 
forbidden office of the ministry, and the like ; which we re- 
gard in a much more serious light than paying a man his 
lawful dues. Again: 

‘What would become of me now, if I wanted parsons, bread and 
wine, and to make confession of sins?” (P. 336.) 

We deem it far from desirable for any person, whatever his 
persuasion, to leave the world with sentiments so expressive 
- antipathy, independence, and conscious superiority, as 
these. 

We have also felt startled at sentiments occasionally ex- 
pressed by Mrs. Dudley, upon a subject of very material, nay, 
essential importance ; we mean redemption. Redemption 
does not appear to be regarded by her as having been effected, 
once for all, by the death of Christ, but as from time to time 
effected in individuals by the operation of his Spirit. Hence 
justification and sanctification seem to be confounded in her 
view : and Christ’s work upou Calvary, which has all-suffi- 
ciency in itself, is reduced, (though from expressions occur- 
ing in other places, we hope the error is rather in terms than 
in sentiments,) to little or nothing. Thus she says, 

‘« Being possessed of a transgressing nature, we individually need 
redemption from it. Nor are we really so redeemed, and delivered 
from the bondage of corruption, until, through the sanctifying influ- 
ence of that pure gift vouchsafed as a light, leader, and restorer, we 
experience the crucifixion of the old man.” (Pp. 241, 242.) 
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And subsequently she speaks of the 
‘experience of full redemption, through the operation of the pure 
and purifying spirit of Curisr.” (P. 293.) 

The sense of Scripture, and the general view of the church 
of Christ, we conceive to be, that all mankind are, by the 
death of Christ, redeemed ; but that only apart have grace. 
Mrs. Dudley’s system, on the contrary, inverts matters, and 
holds that all have grace, but that none are redeemed save 
those who are wholly sanctified. The need of what belicvers 
in genera] understand by grace, our Friends, as we have al- 
ready observed, do not appear to be aware of. Their idea is 
that of an impulse communicated alike to all, and yielded to 
by some, but disregarded by others ; so that every man who 
is saved is the author of his own salvation, the difference de- 
pending on ourselves. But the Church in general holds, that 
grace is the cause of our yielding ; so that our salvation is of 
God. 

Where views of so vague and questionable a character are 
entertained, we cannot but disapprove of the feeling of con- 
scious superiority in respect to spiritual advantages, which 
the present work not unfrequently betrays, 


“‘ No suitable place, could be obtained for a Meeting, but the public 
worship house.”—“ Thou hardly expected thy poor trembling wife 
would ever be strengthened to move in such a line, much less reason 
with the people in such a place; but it seemed no matter where the 
gospcl was published, if given to publish, and indeed it added to the 
thankful feelings of my poor mind, that divine mercy had enlightened 
my eyes to distinguish truth from error, and substance from shadows.” 
(Pp. 104, 105.) 

In this passage, with much of the semblance of humility, 
we fear there is much of the reality of conscious pre-eminence, 
wondering at what it had been enabled to perform in such a 
place, and exalting itself in the contemplation of its own abase- 
ment. Again: | 

‘A clergyman who was at the Meeting came afterwards to see us, 
and expressed satisfaction at having been there; making observations 
which affected me greatly, as evidencing an increase of that glorious 
light which is opening the spirituality of religion, where education and 
long habit had strengthened prejudice against it.” (P. 262.) 

We might say something liere, as churchmen, about pre- 
judices resulting from education and long habit. We believe 
that, in the present day, educational and habitual prejudices 
by no means abound, more than elsewhere, within the pale of 
the establishment. But in answer to all the claims of supe- 
riority, put forth on the part of our Friends, we may content 
ourselves with asking, in one word, for Christian Missions. 
We call upon them again and again for this mark of a church, 
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(we know of no church which bears it so faintly as their 
own), cooperation in the great work of evangelizing the 
world by means of missions. In making this call, we are 
well aware how much we are asking. We are asking them 
to do nothing less than abandon some of their most favoured 
notions. But, at the same time, we are asking them only to 
come back to the injunctions of the Scriptures, the practice of 
the apostles, and the true character of a Christian Church. 

Having noticed some of the peculiarities of opinion which 
appear in the present work, it may be expected that we should 
proceed to speak of its peculiar phraseology. Some striking 
instances we have noted, but it will answer no good purpose 
to cite them; and we can assure our readers that by those 
which we have already been led to quote incidentally, our 
object has not been to provoke a smile, though this may 
have been the effect produced. One observation, however, 
it may be well to make: namely, that these singularities of 
expression, do not appear to be always scriptural. In the 
writings of many pious persons, the case is otherwise. In them 
we meet with peculiarities of style, and peculiarities in which 
mankind in general finds much to ridicule. But the reason is, 
because mankind in general know not the Scriptures. The 
case before us however, does not, we fear, always admit of such 
a plea. There is a strangeness here, not to those alone to 
whom divine truth and Scriptural language are strange. 
There is an offence, but not the offence of the gospel. We 
understand, however, that Mrs. Dudley’s phraseology is not 
that which is commonly used by the Society of Friends. 


Will it be asked, whether we discover nothing that we can 
approve in the present work? We answer, Much. Still it is 
very observable, how, in those passages which are really ex- 
cellent, the writer abandons almost entirely, the peculiar 
phraseology of a distinct community, and returns to the lan- 
guage of nature, scripture, and the general church. We 
shall proceed to offer some extracts, which will confirm our 
observation ; and which encourage every hope that the writer 
of them, however she may in some points have erred, was 
truly taught of the Spirit, in things necessary to salvation ; 
while they occasionally exhibit no smal] penetration, united 
with great depth of devotional feeling. 


“Consider the Apostle and High Priest of our profession, 


Jesus Curist, who for the joy that was set before Him endured the 
cross. Oh! my friend, let us press toward the mark, this glorious 
mark of conformity to our divine Lornp and Master. Does nature, 
that principle which cries spare me, oppose, and strongly resist the 
operation of that power which lays the axe to the root of the tree, 
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and forbids self-indulgence? yet, let us in the strength communi- 
cated, obey that command “ follow me ;” and will not every act of 
self-denial we are enabled to perform, weaken the power of our 
enemies, and encourage us to persevere in the glorious combat ?” 
P. 11.) 

ar After tea we got into stillness, which proved a season of profit to 
my mind—much instruction was afforded therein, and I thought not 
only for my own advantage, but that something flowed to the younger 
part of the company, of which number there were | think nine or ten; 
some of these felt to me evidently under the cultivating hand, and 
such as would become fruitful boughs, and their branches run over 
the wall, if they, like Joseph, abode by the well, whose waters nou- 
rish and make green. Some cantion was administered not to get out 
of the valley where the dew lies long, but to abide in humility and 
holy fear, that so sound and acceptable fruit might be brought forth. 
This family manifests that much religious care has been exercised in 
their education, they are plain, exemplary, and solid-—a fine sight in 
this degenerate day.” (Pp. 42, 43.) 

‘‘ About the fall of that year I was seized with an alarm- 
ing illness, out of which few expected 1 should recover, nor did I 
myself when judging from bodily feelings. As to my mind, it was kept 
in such a state of deep poverty that I could form no settled judgment 
respecting any thing, save that at some seasons, the evidence of hav- 
ing passed from death unto life, by the feeling of near unity with the 
brethren, consoled me.” (P. 44.) 

‘ First day the 9th was a day of peace and liberty to me, though 
one wherein there was rather a descending to the deeps than ascend- 
ing to the heights.” (P. 48.) 

‘15th. Though still much indisposed I was not easy to stay from 
Meeting, therefore arose, and was made renewedly sensible, that, 
when the creature is so reduced as to know indeed that it can do 
nothing, He who is strength in weakness shews Himself strong.” 
(Pp. 76, 77.) 

“Lurgan, 5th month, 24th. Although my dear friends and the 
doctor would have had me stay some time longer to nurse, yet, appre- 
hending my mind might obtain a little relief by endeavouring to fill the 
line of duty, which while unaccomplished is an oppression to the body, 
{ ventured yesterday afternoon to go as far as Berna.” (Pp. 89. 90.) 

‘*T had afresh to consider that it is part of the labourer’s business 
to break up the fallow ground, as well as to sow the seed; this is the 
hardest portion of the work, but the servant is not to choose. It is 
enough for the servant to be as his Master, and the disciple as his 
Lorn.” (P. 120.) 

‘Peace succeeded obedience to the manifestations of duty, and 
this is all the poor servant has to do with, we must leave the issue to 
Him who alone giveth the increase.” (P. 123.) 

‘“‘ We were sensible in this visit of the renewings of that fellowship, 
wherein there is not only a rejoicing in one another's joy, but a 
bearing each other’s burdens.” (P. 146.) 
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‘In most places there are inquiring minds, to whom the gospel 
may be preached, though a willingness to come under its pure govern- 
ment is not effected in them.” (P. 162.) 

“| neither look for much, if any fruit from my little exercises, nor con- 
clude I am right or wrong from the voice of the people: oh! how un- 
availing are all voices but that of gracious acceptance, and when this 
is through unmerited mercy afforded, what a stay is it found amidst 
the fluctuating spirit or language of the world, yea of those who 
are in degree but not altogether gathered out of a worldly spirit.” 
(P. 223.) 

“« There feels to me nothing but divine mercy to look to. Therefore 
from my very heart | must renounce all hope, even for the acceptance 
of any feeble effort towards promoting the glorious cause of truth and 
righteousness, but what is founded on the one blessed advocate, my 
Gop and Saviour! He only has filled, He has a right to empty; 
and never does my soul more enrichingly rejoice, than when every 
view of righteous, and unrighteous self, is absorbed in the calm, 
silent, and utter reliance on unmerited and everlasting love; my hope 
in time, my only anticipated joy in eternity.” (P. 300.) 

“« The longer i sojourn on earth, the more I see the value and safety 
of endeavouring daily to learn this one lesson; leave all, attend to 
present duty, and in humility cast every care for the future on Him 
who careth for, (and will provide for,) those who love and serve Him 
in time and through eternity.” (P. 307.) 

“Thus with alacrity, and even cheerfulness, did this aged servant 
of the Lorn prosecute the closing labours of her day, repeatedly ob- 
serving, that although sometimes weary in her work, she could ho- 
nestly say she was not weary of it, but felt the service of her Lorp 
par oe to constitute her meat and drink in a spiritual sense.” 
(P. 313.) 


‘* Thy will be done is the highest anthem ever sung on earth or in 
heaven.” (P. 316.) 

‘‘ There is no other way but resigning up all, the management of 
ship and cargo, to the true unerring pilot. Then, though the vessel 
may be tossed, however any are tried, some as on boards, and some on 
broken pieces of the ship, but oh the consolation, ad/ will get safe to 
land.” (P. 317.) 

“ Once on taking leave for the night she sweetly said, ‘ The Lord 
direct our hearts into the love of God, and into the patient waiting for 
Christ, then all will be well.’ Thankfulness for favours received 
seemed the continual clothing of her spirit; and instead of dwelling 
upon her complaints, or recurring to the numerous afflictions which 
had marked her pilgrimage through time, she spoke of the blessings 
afforded her, as abundantly beyond her deserts, saying, ‘ What mercies 
I am a partaker of, and how poor and unworthy I feel, nothing to 
tell of, nothing to trust to, but mercy, mercy, mercy; that which was 
early extended, that which has ever sustained. Wonderfully was 
preserving grace afforded in the morning of my day, guarding from 
evil and keeping from many snares. It may well be said, J girded 
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thee when thou didst not know me; and since my heart has been sur- 
rendered to divine government and guidance, the promise has been 
graciously verified,’ ‘ J will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.” 
(P. 318, 319.) 

‘I feel perfect quiet and resignation. Whata mercy to have no 
burden or anxiety, though [ am poor and unworthy, nothing to de- 
pend on but one foundation, if that fails all is over, but it never will 
fail, the mercy of Gop in Curist Jesus; and whether I am able to 
express much or not, when the time comes this is my anchor. Oh! 
now to have a conscience stung with guilt! and this might be the case 
but for gracious unmerited mercy, for what am I? what have I? but 
‘ He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, 
how shall He not with Him also freely give us all things?’ in time and 
in eternity.” (319, 320.) 

‘“‘She then prayed for each of her family, in a manner which shewed 
the clearness of her spiritual perceptions, and the deep religious con- 
cern renewedly awakened on account of those most near to her affec 
tions, and concluded with these words, ‘ Wash all in the laver of rege- 
neration, and grant the renewings of the Holy Ghost, that thou, 
gracious Father, mayest be praised in time, and, with the dear Son 
of Thy love, everlastingly receive glory and honour, thanksgiving and 
renown. Amen and Amen.” (P. 321.) 

‘The evils of the heart must be gradually overcome through sub- 
mission to the Spirit of Curist.” (P. 322.) 

‘¢ If He forgives all the mixture, all that has been of the creature, 
and mercifully receives me into rest and peace, whether he affords 
those bright prospects, which in the beginning of this illness, and 
often since, have been vouchsafed, or not, Oh may I never doubt or 
cast away my confidence.” (P. 327.) 

«When lying awake I am not able to fix my thoughts upon what I 
desire and prefer, but little things present, and this tries me. David 
speaks of having songs in the night, but I sometimes say, these 
(meaning intrusive thoughts) are not the Lorp’s songs.” (P. 328.) 

‘“‘ On being settled in bed one night she solemnly said, ‘ When this 
poor body drops I should like if Friends see no objection for it to be 
taken into Southwark Meeting, and from thence to Bunhill Fields. 
No invitations to be given, nor any unnecessary expense gone to, only 
information to my friends that the pins of the earthly tabernacle have 
at length fallen out. Nothing done, nothing said, nor if . 
thought, but what lays the creature where it ought to be, and I trust 
2s, prostrate at the foostool of Divine mercy: a poor humble yet con- 
fiding sinner.” (P. 329.) 

‘Preach Curist crucified, to the Jews a stumbling block, and to 
the Greeks foolishness : there is much of the Greek and Jewish spirit 
amongst us, but be not thou afraid to 5 ae the cross of Curist, 
and to proclaim not only what He would do within us by His spirit, 
but also what He hath done without us, the all-atoning sacrifice which 
should never be lost sight of.” (P. 331.) 

‘‘ Once after taking some refreshment she said, ‘ How good, all is 
sweet, sweet nurses, what mercies to be thankful for; there are no 
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nurses like children. 1 have often thought lately whether the feelin 
of gratitude has ever been sufficiently prevalent in my heart, the sense 
of heavenly goodness, and my many blessings seems so to increase; 
I could have sung a song of praise this night.” (P. 337.) 

‘“‘ From this time it seemed as if my beloved mother was scarcel 
an inhabitant of this world, her language being generally that of ado- 
ration and praise, and accompanied by the names and attributes of 
her Gop and Saviour. She was often evidently engaged in prayer, 
when only broken sentences could be gathered, and the names of her 
children were pronounced with affectionate epithets. 

‘‘ In the forenoon of 4th day, she began to slumber a good deal, 
and lay in an easy and composed state, which her attendants did not 
interrupt by asking her any questions; thinking it most consistent 
with the awful occasion, and knowing it to be accordant with her own 
feelings, not to excite natural emotion, or recal the happily prepared 
spirit in any degree to the world, from which it was gradually, and 
most peacefully receding. For some hours the coldness and hue of 
death were apparent, but her breathing was so easy that it seemed 
scarcely possible the change could be so near. 

‘The only evidence of approaching dissolution was a gentle sink- 
ing of the breath, which continued like that of a sleeping infant; 
until without any perceptible intermission or the slightest struggle, it 
ceased, and the immortal and redeemed spirit ascended with joy to 
the mansions of never ending rest and peace, about half-past eight 
o'clock on fourth day evening, the 24th of 9 mo. 1823; leaving its 
worn tenement with the appearance of perfect tranquillity, and a 
countenance which strikingly indicated holy settlement and perma- 
nent repose, 

‘¢ The repeated prayer of this ancient and honourable servant of 
the Lorp was thus remarkably answered, by her last hours being 
exempt from any degree of bodily anguish, and exhibiting the calm 
solemnity she so highly valued. Under this feeling, and amidst the 
poignant sense of such a bereavement, nature was mercifully hushed 
into stillness; and while all her children stood around her bed, a 
thankful assurance of the unspeakable glorious transition of one so 
justly beloved overcame selfish sorrow, and tended to produce that 
resignation to the Divine will, wherein the strength and true consola- 
tion of the believer are known to consist. My dear mother was aged 
seventy-three years three months and sixteen days.” (Pp. 342—344.) 

To these extracts, the length of which we are sure our 
readers will forgive, we feel strongly disposed to add two 
others, each remarkable and excellent in its kind. The for- 


mer is * An address to the French Prisoners at Kinsale.” 


«The love of the gospel having lately engaged me to pay a religious 
visit to Kinsale, where by the sorrowful effects of that spirit which 
causeth wars in the earth, you have been cast into prison, I found my 
mind drawn towards you, my dear brethren. 

‘Your situation claims the sympathy and attention of those who, as 
they feel the influence of divine love, are enabled to administer spiri- 
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tual encouragement to others. Your present circumstances are ex- 
tremely affecting ; you are detained from your friends, and your native 
land: amongst strangers and exposed to many difficulties. 

‘Yet when we consider the kindness of that good Providence, 
without whose sacred permission not a hair of our head falleth to the 
ground ; when we recollect that he is omnipresent, watching conti- 
nually over His creature man in every situation in life, there is surely 
encouragement for each of-us to trust in Him, as a very present help in 
every time of need, as well as a refuge and strength in the day of 
trouble. 

‘“¢ My dear brethren, you may find Him in the prison as readil 
as if you were at liberty; He is with the poor as well as the rich; 
for His abode is with the children of men. His temple is the 
human heart, and it is therein that the only altar is placed, on which 
acceptable sacrifice is offered to Him. 

‘« No outward obstruction need hinder us from finding Him an un- 
failing helper; and as we turn the attention of our minds immediatel 
to Him, He proves himself all-sufficient for us. Oh! how do I wis 
that every one of you may happily experience this to be the case. A 
few years since, I paid a religious visit to some parts of France, and 
I have comfort in believing, that there are many in that country who 
are in search of that which alone is permanently good: and bein 
convinced that all the teachings and doctrines of men fall short of 
procuring it for them, they have inquired, as some formerly did of the 
Messiah, ‘ Where dwellest thou?’ May all such wait for and accept 
the gracious answer, ‘ Come and see.’ 

‘* Be assured, dear prisoners, that as this invitation is followed, it 
will lead into liberty and enlargement from that state of thraldom 
wherein the human mind is bound with oppressive chains. By sub- 
mitting to the Lord’s call, we are converted from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God. He causes us to feel that it 
is sin and corruption which separate us from Him; and, if we faith- 
fully attend to the guidance of His Holy Spirit, we come to experience 
the bonds thereof to be broken in us, and know an introduction into 
the glorious liberty of His children. 

‘Here is a privilege attainable even in your outward prison, where 
you may sing to the Lorp a new song, because he doth marvellous 
things in and for you. The great enemy uses every means to hinder 
this work, and to chain the mind in the dungeon of transgression, and 
plunge it deeper into sin and sorrow. He tempts the unwary (espe- 
cially in situations like yours) to seek a temporary relief in things 
which divert from inward reflection ; the tossed mind flies to one false 
refuge after another, which do not afford the rest it seeks; but lead 
gradually into a captivity that is, at length, lamentably confirmed, and 
the enemy gets full possession of the fortress of the heart. Whereas, 
had there been attention given to the captain of the soul’s salvation, 
and obedience yielded to his commands, the subtle adversary would 
have been repelled in all his attacks, and prevented from obtaining the 
dominion. Ah! my dear friends, 1 want you tobe enlisted under the 
glorious banner of Christ Jesus. I want you to be well disciplined in 
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the use of those weapons which are not carnal, but mighty through 
God to the pulling down of strong holds ; casting down imaginations 
and every high thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, 
and bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ. 

“* Under the impressions of divine love, a current of which I feel to 
flow towards you, | invite you to Him who reveals Himself in the 
secret of the heart—to his light by which alone you can discover the 
need you have of Him, as the Saviour and Redeemer of your souls. 
What a mercy it is, that, in this glorious gospel day, none need say, 
“who shall ascend into heaven to bring Christ down from above, or 
who shall descend into the deep to bring up Christ again from the 
dead ; for the word is nigh thee,’ the eternal word of life and power, 
inwardly manifested as a reprover for sin and a teacher in the way of 
righteousness. He knows what instruction our several states require, 
and dispenses it accordingly ; affording sufficient strength to obey Him, 
and follow His sure direction. Now, how superior is this to all that 
man can do! How ineffectual are those remedies which human wisdom 
proposes, for the relief of the truly awakened mind! How inadequate 
to the radical cure of that disease which a departure from the divine 
law has occasioned; thereby sin entered into the world and death by 
sin. The divine lifein Adam was lost by transgression; and his pos- 
terity brought under the dominion of an evil seed, or enemy, from 
which we all have need of redemption as well as he had, ‘for as in 
Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive,’ all, who through 
faith in His holy power, experience the blessed effects of His coming, 
by suffering Him to accomplish in their minds the great work of trans- 
formation. His name was called Jrsus, because He should save His 
people from their sins, not ix them; so that, notwithstanding all that 
Curist Jesus has done and suffered for us, and that His love is 
offered to us universally, we really know Him not, as a Saviour and 
Redeemer, but in proportion as we are saved by Him from that evil 
which leads into transgression. As we submit to the operation of that 
power which effects the one spiritual baptism of the Holy Ghost and 
fire, the floor of the heart is thoroughly cleansed, our lives and con- 
versation become such as bring glory to Him who created man for 
this very purpose. May the convincing voice of truth speak intelli- 
gibly to, and engrave these most important subjects upon your hearts: 
for surely the Lorn is at work by His judgments, as well as mercies; 
and it is high time for the people to learn His righteous law, that so 
His glorious promises may be accomplished, and the ‘earth be filled 
with the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.’ 

‘“* May the peaceable spirit of Curist Jesus and his pure govern- 
ment increase and spread, and the day hasten when, all being gathered 
to His holy standard, ‘ nation shall not lift wp sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more! Oh! let none of us obstruct 
this gracious design, by hardening our hearts against Him; but letus 
submit to His holy government, that we may experience an end put 
to sin, and righteousness established in the place thereof. Thus we 
shall, individually, know that Crist Jesus is indeed come, not only 
as a Saviour universally, but as a Saviourand Redeemer in our hearts, 
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and that He is executing His powerful office there, in order that He 
may proclaim everlasting victory over death, hell, and the grave. 


“Tam, in the love and sympathy of the gospel, your Friend, 
Mary Duptey.” (Pp. 193—198). 


The other is part of a letter to a friend, who appears to 
have lent her some papers, in which the fundamental truths 
of Christianity were assailed. We cannot but admire its dig- 
nified and decided, but at the same time kind and affectionate 
tone. 

“My DEAR FRIEND,—In returning the manuscript with which 
thou entrusted me, allow me to observe, that though the system therein 
laid down is, to the eye of reason very plausible, it is one my under- 
standing, or rather my best judgment, as sensibly revolts from as that 
of the writer did at the contrary. It is not written in the lines of my 
experience ; and having from the earliest opening of my understand- 
ing in spiritual things, endeavoured simply to receive what in the light 
which maketh manifest might be revealed, I may add, that according 
hereto I conceive it to be an erroneous system, formed more by the 
strength of the rational or natural faculty, than the clear unfolding of 
pure wisdom, in that spot where the creaturely judgment is taken away ; 
and adopted by a part not yet fully subjected to the cross of Curist 


‘‘ My spirit will, if happily preserved, ever commemorate that mercy, 
which restrained from those speculative researches to which my nature 
strongly inclined, and which, as a temptation likely to prevail, in my 
first desires for certainty, closely besetme. Many alabyrinth might I 
have been involved in, in many a maze enveloped, had the various 
voices which are in the world (the religious world) been, in conjunc- 
tion with these besetments, attended to. Were it needful I could tell 
thee much of the danger to which my best life has been exposed, but 
the standard at first erected being held steady in my view by divine 
power, even (I speak it with humble gratitude) I well know nothing 
but Jesus Christ, and Him crucified, proved a barrier to those wan- 
derings in speculative opinions, which I believe would have to me, 
and have to many mercifully enlightened minds, been the means of 
obstruction to a progress in the way of redemption; and introduced 
into that circuitous path where the peaceful termination is not beheld. 


** Why should we seek to explore, or reconcile to our understand- 
ings the work or plan of redemption, formed and carried into effect by 
divine unerring wisdom and love? Can our creation, in the first in- 
stance or since, be fathomed by all the finite powers of man? And 
shall a more (I was going to say) stupendous work, that of redemption, 
be arraigned, approved or rejected by these powers, and the constituent 
parts of the wondrous edifice so shaken that the whole is in danger of 
being levelled? Oh! that every attempt of this kind may be merci- 
fully defeated. 

“Wherein does our spiritual life consist? Is debate, speculation, 
and reasoning the nourishment of the immortal part? Is it matured by 
food so inferior to its nature? Rather will it gradually weaken and 
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a . come to decay, if not replenished from a source equal to its origin: 
4g the pure milk of the eternal word. Mayest thou, my beloved friend 
| ; partake hereof and be sweetly satisfied: any thing contrary to this 
# is dangerous food, strengthening only that part destined by sacred 
determination for subjection to that power which, if suffered to reign, 
| will reduce into holy order, harmony, and love.” (Pp. 239-241.) 
‘* It is mot our business to inquire why this should be a part of the 
marvellous plan, but, thankfully content with the remedy so graciously 
; provided, and beholding what manner of love the Father has bestowed 
i upon us, humbly to partake of the offered salvation, by receiving and 
walking in that light leading to immortality, through the glorious dis- 
pensation of the gospel or power of Cuxist; the pure eternal word, 
: ‘whereby all things were made.” What a convincing testimony to the 
eternal godhead of the Son, and thereby proving Him to be an Omni- 
rf potent Saviour, as well as holy pattern of all excellence. 
te: ‘« Never was there a more full and plain system than that of the 
t gospel; never can the strongest powers of the creature add to its 
f clearness and beauty, though the plainest truths may be rendered doubt- 


ful, and the way complex, by subtle reasonings and eloquent disqui- 
sitions. I repeat, let us be content; we have not asa people followed 
a cunningly devised fable, and there are, I trust, those yet preserved 
who can go further and say ‘zt is truth and no lie;’ having seen 
i with their eyes, heard with their ears, and been permitted to taste of 

the word of life, and if required, could, through Almighty help, seal 
their testimony by the surrender of the natural life, 

** Little did I expect to enlarge thus, and far is it, from me to en- 
ter into controversy and debate, a poor employment for one apprehend- 
ing amore solemn call; but my heart earnestly longs that the Lorp’s 
children may stand firm in this day of shaking and great trial. Let 
none beguile any of their promised reward, through leading into rea- 
sonings and perplexing uncertainty. ‘J am the way, the truth, and the 
life,’ is a compendious lesson, a holy limit, and ‘no man cometh unto 
the Father, but by me.’ 

‘*] quarrel with none about forms, or differing in non-essentials, but 
this is the one certain direction, the consecrated path to salvation, 
through the divine lawgiver; and if happily attended to, all will be 
well here and for ever! 

**Thou and thine are dear to my best and affectionate feelings, 
write to me freely if so inclined, I should be glad to hear from and be 
remembered by thee, and am thy sincere friend . 

Mary Duptey.” (Pp. 242, 243.) 

We have already observed how the writer, in her happiest 
and best moments, returns with little variation, to the lan- 
guage of the general church: and we cannot conclude with- 
out remarking, that if an inquiry be made respecting the be- 
: ginning of her religious impressions, they will be found in 

N those spiritual conflicts, and that deep concern, which she 

; experienced while an unpretending member of the church of 
| England. She spake indeed of those conflicts to no one; her 
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concern Was not communicated in the details of open avowal 
and description: and her friends, in a spirit by no means har- 
monizing with our church’s pure and evangelical doctrines, 
encouraged her, while an attendant on its services, to mingle 
in the gaities of a vain and godless world. But, meanwhile, 
a solemn and effectual work was going forward in the hidden 
chambers of her conscience, under the influence of those mi- 
nistrations which she subsequently abandoned. Having at- 
tended this excellent woman, then, to her departing hour, we 
now, on behalf of our church, step forward, and put in our 
claim for all that is really excellent in her remains, recorded 
in the present work, as ecclesiastical property.—Unhappily, 
with the good seed, an enemy came and sowed tares. The 
fruit appeared in feelings of distaste and dissatisfaction towards 
established rites and ordinances. Hence it is that we find 
Mrs. Dudley changing from one Christian denomination to 
another, till at length she settled, in the rejection of all ordi- 
nances and all rites, with the Society of Friends. In this 
connection, she entered on the work of the iainistry : and de- 
voted that time to the public advocacy of religious peculiarities, 
which she might have bestowed upon the education of her 
children, the management of household affairs, and the exem- 
plification of every Christian grace in her appropriate sphere. 

When persons are first awakened to a religious sense, it 
will occasionally happen that feeling dissatisfied with their 
own imperfect state, and not imputing this to the true cause, 
which lies in themselves, they attribute it to some supposed 
defect or insufficiency in the religious ministrations, whether 
of the church of England, or any other church, which they 
happen to be in the habit of attending at the time. Thus, 
as soon as born, they are at variance with the mother that 
bare them. Then, we say, it is good for such persons to be 
admonished, that religious benefit and true edification are to 
be sought and will be found by them, not by wandering about 
in search of ideal perfection ; not by catering for their tastes, 
for their fancies, for their ears, in straying, like sheep without 
a shepherd and without a fold, from one teacher to another, 
from one communion to another: but by a believing applica- 
tion to the sources of divine fulness, through those channels 
which are at hand; by a persevering continuance in those 
means of grace with which, on awaking, they find them- 
selves surrounded. It may be fitting, indeed, that a member 
of a corrupt communion brought to the knowledge of the 
truth, should change to a purer one. But that a change from 
darkness to light should always be attended with a change 
from one communion to another, is by no means requisite ; 
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though it is what very commonly happens in point of fact, 
and that from causes which we have developed. If some 
persons are not able to find every comfort or benefit in reli- 
gious ordinances, provided by divine mercy, it may be well to 
put it on record that others are. The measure of departing 
from a communion or from a congregation, should be well 
considered before it is adopted. Benefit may yet be found, 
perhaps, within its pale: THERE may be the proper and 
appointed spot for benefit to us: and we believe the greatest 
religious advantages are experienced, and the most solid com- 
forts enjoyed by those who thus wait in the way of God’s ap- 
pointments; although their experience, from the very nature 
of the case, is generally of a much more quiet and less obtru- 
sive kind, than that of some professors of a different stamp.— 
That appointed rites and ordinances are, of necessity, vain 
and unprofitable observances, is one of Satan’s lies, by which 
he daily succeeds, both in withdrawing believers from the 
communion to which they belong, without suffering them 
effectually to unite with any other; and in contracting the 
spiritual consolations, weakening the faith, diluting the prin- 
ciples, and cooling the charity of those who remain. 


Art. XXIX.—GEOLOGICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


1. A Comparative Estimate of the Mineral and Mosaical Geo- 


logies. By Granville Penn, Esq. London. Ogle and Co. 
1822. Pp. vii. and 460. 


2. Reliqua Diluviane, or Observations on the Organic Remains, 
contained in Caves, Fissures, and Diluvial Gravel, and on 
other Geological Phenomena, attesting the Action of an 
Universal Deluge. By the Rev. William Buckland, Bb. D. 
F.R.S. F.L.S. Member of the Geological Society of 
London, &c, &c. London: Murray, 1823. 4to. Pp. viii. 
and 303. 


We have often thought, that there is a morbid sensitiveness 
in some of our religious friends, to the boldness of investiga- 
tion with which scientific men search the volume of nature. 
When they observe them pushing their inquiries with an ut- 
ter disregard, sometimes with even an avowed contempt for 
the discoveries of revelation, they seem to fear, that some- 
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thing injurious to the credit of the scriptures will be the re- 
sult; an apprehension, which, if it is excited by a habit of 
irreverence towards the sacred volume in others, betrays also 
some distrust in its superiority to all such attacks in them- 
selves. Assuredly every attempt to invalidate the truth of 
scripture will end in the discomfiture of the objectors, and in 
the acquisition of new evidence to the truth of the Bible it- 
self, which will thereby be shown to be, like its author, as 
much 
‘ Almighty, to resist their might, 
As wise, to frustrate all their plots and wiles.’ 


But for this reason it becomes those, who belicve in its im- 
pregnable veracity, not to shrink from inquiry, but to invite 
and meet it; and, though they may not be able to solve every 
difficulty, which such an inquiry may produce, to allow that 
difficulty to be stated in its full force, and then place by its 
side those proofs of the divine origin, and demonstrated truth 
of religion, which ought for ever to silence cavil, and to teach 
scepticism not to mistake ignorance for confutation. 

In nothing have the believers in the Bible shown more of 
this weak distrust in the boly armour with which it supplies 
them, than in regard to those astronomical and geological 
researches, which have been prosecuted in this latter age of 
the world, with a success unknown to all former. When 
Newton displayed the boundless extent of the universe, and 
made this earth appear but a speck in its vastness, the first 
chapter of Genesis was thought to be at variance with such a 
representation. It was urged, that the stars were all made 
on the fourth day, and were designed only to give light upon - 
the earth, which was thought to be utterly incompatible with 
the idea of their being themselves the suns of other systems, 
and centres of innumerable worlds, each of them, perhaps, as 
large as our own. The same objection would apply to the 
planetary system of Copernicus: for, if the sun be the centre 
of our planets, round which they revolve, and by which they 
are kept in their stations, it is inconceivable that the earth 
should have been formed three days before the sun, and thus 
have existed and enjoyed light before the creation of that lu- 
minary, which was alike necessary to keep it in its station, 
and to supply it with light. 

Yet it would not be easy to find an educated believer in the 
Bible now, who does not hold the Copernican system, and 
admit a plurality of worlds, whether or not he can reconcile 
those theories with the statements of Moses. He believes 
both, and he believes them to be reconcileable, though he 
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may not profess to reconcile them. In the mean time what 
was the effect of the alarm, raised by believers at the inves- 
tigations of philosophers? It set the authority of scripture 
against the discoveries of science, and thus confirmed the 
scepticism of all those reasoners, who perceived the demon- 
strations of science without paying due regard to the evidence 
of revelation. 

The same thing is repeated in our day, with regard to geo- 
logical discoveries. | 

Because the investigator of nature finds, or thinks he finds, 
certain traces of a state of things, prior to that of which Mo- 
ses writes, the religious world are up in arms, and eager to 
defend the divine historian against novel theories or re- 
searches ; and immediately hypothetical interpretations are 
invented on the one hand, to save the credit of the history, 
whilg on the other a host of writers are prepared to reject all 
evidence, that contradicts their previous notions of the mean- 
ing of the record. A little more calmness would (we think) 
become them in their zeal, and be at least equally conducive 
to the interests of truth. The course which we would recom- 
mend, and which we mean to follow, is first to examine the 
evidences, which geologists bring forward, without reference 
to history, then to compare their results with the statements 
in scripture, and finally to draw such conclusions as the state 
of our knowledge will warrant, not always perfectly satisfac- 
tory, perhaps, but such as may become the limited nature of 
our faculties, speculating on an unlimited field of inquiry. 

We will, therefore, first endeavour to gather up some of the 
scattered facts, on which geologists have built their argu- 
ment for an ante-adamic world; and, having seen what is to 
be said for it from the existing state of the earth, we will then 
inquire, how far there is any thing in the text of scripture, 
that should determine us to shut our eyes to it. 

The first objects which naturally attracted the observation 
of geologists, were those which attest the fact of an universal 
deluge. As these objects came partially and successively into 


_ notice, and were observed by men of a more or less specula- 


tive turn, they led sometimes to hazardous conclusions, and 
sometimes to fanciful theories. Into none of these do we 
propose to enter. But for the sake of brevity we will simply 
produce Professor Buckland’s sketch of the proofs, which 
have been collected from geological observation, of the unt- 
versality of that flood, to the occurrence of which we have the 
united testimony of nature, tradition, and history. We omit 
the marks which attest the action of a retiring deluge all over 
the earth, and will content ourselves with one or two of those 
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facts, which, by proving that-the highest mountains were 
once under water, afford the strongest demonstration of the 
universality of that inundation. Of these we select the fol- 
lowing, as being at once decisive and intelligible. 

‘¢ We have in America the bones of the mastodon, at an elevation 
of 7800 feet above the sea, in the Camp de Géants, near Santa Fe de 
Bagota, and another species of the same genus, in the Cordilleras, 
found by Humboldt, at the elevation of 7200 fect, near the volcano 
of Imbaburra, in the kingdom of Quito. Mr. Humboldt has also 
found the tooth of the fossil elephant, resembling that of the northern 
hemisphere, at Hue-huetoca, on the plain of Mexico.” (Buckland, 

222.) 

Pe In central Asia the bones of horses and deer have been found 
at an elevation of 16,000 feet above the sea, in the Himalaya moun- 
tains. The bones | am now speaking of are at the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London, and were sent last year to Sir E. Home, by 
Capt. W. S. Webb, who ‘procured them from the Chinese Tartars of 
Daba, who assured him they were found in the north face of the 
snowy ridge of Kylas in lat. 32, at a spot which Capt. Webb calcu- 
lates to be not less than 16,000 feet high: they are only obtained 
from the masses that fall with the avalanches from the regions of per- 
petual snow, and are therefore said by the natives to have fallen from 
the clouds, and to be the bones of genii. Those I have seen are the 
astragalus, head of femur, and portions of humerus of a small spe- 
cies of horse, and some bones of deer; their medullary cavities and 
cancelli are lined, or entirely filled with white crystaline carbonate of 
lime, beautifully transparent, and the bone itself is white, and very 
absorbent to the tongue; their matrix is a grey calcareous sand, ad- 
hering firmly to the bones, and interspersed with small concretions of 
— of lime. There were also found with them the bones of 
ears. 

“« The occurrence of these bones at such an enormous clevation in the 
regions of eternal snow, and consequently in a spot now unfrequented 
by such animals as the horse and deer, can, I think, be explained only 
by supposing them to be of antediluvian origin, and that the car- 
cases of the animals were drifted to their present place, and lodged in 
sand by the diluvial waters. 

“This appears to me the most probable solution that can be sug- 
gested: and should it prove the true one, will add a still more deci- 
sive fact to those of the granite blocks drifted from the heights of 
Mont Blanc to the Jura; and the bones of diluvial animals found 
by Humboldt on the elevated plains of South America, to show that 
‘all the high hills and the mountains under the whole heavens were 
covered,’ at the time when the last great physical change by an inun- 
dation of water took place, over the surface of the whole earth.” 
(Buckland, Pp, 222, 223. 


We do not think it necessary to say more at present on this 
part of the subject. It happened, however, that philosophers 


in the prosecution of these inquiries became soon acquainted 
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with facts, which cannot be solved by the phwenomenon 
of an universal deluge. What was the consequence? The 
existence of the facts could not be disputed. They were 
tempted, therefore, either to deny the cogency of the evi- 
dence which exists, to that fact, or to deduce proofs of it from 
particulars which would not warrant their inferences. 

Accordingly, when it was discovered, that the position of 
all rocks, and of the numerous strata, with their irregulari- 
ties and dislocations, bears marks of some wonderful convul- 
sion of nature, it was for a time imagined, that the deluge 
would account for them all; and on this hypothesis theories 
of the earth were formed, which subsequent examinations 
have entirely overthrown. 

That this was a hasty inference, and cannot be sustained by 
a sober observation of the actual facts of the case, may be 
made to appear by a very summary enumeration of the 
principal discoveries, which have been made by modern 
geology. 

Without allowing ourselves to be drawn aside into litigated 
points, it may be observed, that the chief general truths, 
which the researches of geologists seem to have established, 
may be briefly summed up in a short statement ; as, first, that 
there is a series of rocks, which are not stratified, but appa- 
rently crystallized; that these are always so situated, that, 
though extreme portions of them may appear above the sur- 
face, the great mass of them lies under other formations, and 
thus furnishes an indication of their own superior antiquity 
(in these primitive rocks too, there are no organic remains) : 
secondly, that there is another class, usually called the tran- 
sition rocks, partaking of the character of the former, but 
yet partially, and indistinctly stratified; in which some or- 
ganic remains are discovered, but tew, and rare; that, rest- 
ing on these, and never to be found under them, in such a 
manner as to subvert the idea of their being a subsequent 
formation, are all the variety of distinct and positive strata, 
which are found in any section of the earth, and that through 
these are diffused an immense abundance of organic remains : 


_fourthly, that the organic remains which are discovered, bear 


great varicties of character, from the most simple forms to 
the most complicated, and that these succeed each other in 
the order of the strata, the simpler bodies being in the lower 
strata, and the more complicated in the upper; but bodies 
exactly conformable to those at present existing, in none of 
them. We say nothing of trap-rocks, which are found irre- 
gularly blended in every formation, and therefore only ob- 
serve, lastly, that the superficial soil of the earth is appa- 
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yently formed from the debris of all other formations, carried 
away by the violence of water, and deposited in its passage. 
This last diluvial gravel or loam, is the only bed in which are 
found, in a fossil state, those plants and animals which are 
still continued in life, together with some that are extinct. 

From these general facts it is inferred first, that the remains 
in the last diluvial soil, are remains from the Mosaic deluge ; 
but that all the other fossils are relics of some prior destruc- 
tions: secondly, that the primitive rocks had been formed 
prior to any of the stratified rocks, and probably before the 
earth was occupied by any organized beings: lastly, that the 
strata themselves were formed by successive depositions, car- 
rying with them, in each instance, the animals and plants, 
which, at the time, were attached to them. ‘To these general 
conclusions it appears to us difficult to furnish a satisfactory 
reply. 

Against these deductions, however, from an observation of 
nature, certain formidable objections are urged from the re- 
cords of Moses. These objections are chiefly as follows ; 
first, that the necessary result of these discoveries is to in- 
duce a belief in a state of things prior to the Mosaic history, 
during which first plants and afterwards animals, in some re- 
spects analogous to, but in many unlike those which at pre- 
sent subsist on our globe, were successively produced and 
destroyed: and this is held to be contrary to that plain de- 
claration of the divine historian.—‘In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth ;’—which is introductory 
to a description of the origin of our present system. Secondly, 
it is thought to be at variance with the statement of St. 
Paul, that death came into the world by sin, because, if there 
were whole races exterminated before the formation of man, 
death must have existed in the world before sin. 

These (we conceive) are all the difficulties which can be 
alleged from scripture against the positions which modern 
geology warrants its disciples to contend for. Speculations 
indeed have been indulged on the length of the days, men- 
tioned in the first chapter of Genesis. But for these specula- 
tions the discoveries of geologists are not answerable, be- 
cause, however some geologists, may on this and other 
points have broached wild theories, and philosophical reveries, 
and however some philological divines may have followed 
their example, the science of geology has nothing to do with 
them. 

With respect to these two points then, we grant at once that, 
if either Moses or St. Paul plainly and directly contradicts 
that, which geologists profess to have discovered, their dis- 
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coveries are certainly fallacious. But, that either Moses or St. 
Paul should have furnished any such contradiction, is hardly 
credible, because it is very unlike the’ practice of either of 
them to travel so far out of the record: and in fact a simple 
inspection of the texts referred to, is sufficient to shew, that the 

supply no such correction, St. Paul surely speaks of the exist- 
ing world, not of any worlds that existed before it: and what 
does Moses say? “In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.’”’” What is there in this at variance with the 
statements of geology? God in the beginning made our 
earth as well as all the material heavens out of nothing. 
What period in unknown eternity was signalized by the 
beginning of created matter, is nowhere asserted. When- 
ever it began, it began through the creative power of God; 
and as to the materials of which this earth was formed, 
it may have passed through inconceivable numbers of re- 
volutions, and may have undergone any imaginable modifica- 
tions of form, before its .present shape was given to it, 
without affecting the truth of that simple, mysterious, and 
sublime sentence, ** In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.’ However, when it pleased God to consti- | 
tute our present scene, and to form the human race, the 
earth, on which he commenced his divine operation, was 
without form, and void, having possibly suffered one of 
those stupendous revolutions, of which it has not yet seen 
the last: and therefore to renew its vital energy, and give 
it the qualities he chose to require for the purposes of his 
wisdom, the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. 
The sun probably was already in existence, as the centre of 
our system, though, when the elements of our present atmo- 
sphere were confused and lost in the chaos of matter, or 
composed a dense and gross medium, its rays could not pe- 
netrate the thick fog of nature, till God said ‘ Let there be 
light ;’’—and then every obstacle to the entrance and efficacy 
of its cheering beams disappeared, and day and night began 
to follow each other in distinguishable succession, though 
still (we may suppose) the body of the sun could not be dis- 
cerned in the firmament. In this way may we go through 
the whole chapter without meeting with any difficulty to per- 
plex us, till we come to the history of the fourth day, when 
according to our translation, it is stated, that God made the 
sun, the moon, and the stars. Now we are well aware of 
the reasonable prejudice of supporting theories by new trans- 
lations of the sacred text, and are ourselves indeed influenced 
by it in no inconsiderable degree. But we are not going to 
propose here any violent alteration in the received version. 
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The only correction we would suggest, is one which is con- 
tinually introduced by our translators, whenever the sense 
appeared to them to be improved by it. In the beginning of 
the twelfth chapter of Genesis, for instance, because our 
translators perceived, that the transaction they were going 
to record was prior in order of time to that which was re- 
lated before it, they prefixed the sign ‘ had,’ to the verb, and 
rendered the sentence, “* Now the Lord had said unto Abram,” 
—although in the original there is but one past tense to an- 
swer both purposes. Here then in the same way, if it be 
true, that the formation of the sun, moon, and stars, was 
prior in order of time, as we presume it was, to the introduc- 
tion of the new system of things, already described, we have 
only to introduce the sign ‘ had,’ in the sixteenth verse, and all 
apparent opposition between the record and the hypothesis ~ 
is atan end. The statement will then be that God set in the 
firmament of the heaven on that day the lights, which he had 
previously created. That is, (for their position in the sky is 
merely apparent, and relative to the laws of our vision) he 
rendered them visible from the earth in that vaulted canopy. 
Accordingly the fourth verse may be rendered,— God said, 
Let the lights in the firmament of the heaven be to divide the 
day from the night ;’’—as it is said afterwards also,—‘ Let 
them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and years ! ”’ 
We do not contend for this change. We only say, that, if it 
were made, there is nothing in the construction of the He- 
brew to oppose it: and if so, the sacred text can no longer 
be appealed to, as opposed to the discoveries of geology. 

In this last interpretation we are happy to find, that the 
ingenious Mr. Penn, who is very angry with the mineral geo- 
logy, and has published a book to contrast it with the Mo- 
saic, substantially agrees with us. It is his plan indeed to ex- 
alt Sir Isaac Newton at the expense of later discoverers: and 
therefore it was necessary for him to find some solution of the 
difficulty, presented by the history of the fourth day, because 
our received translation of it stands as much opposed to the 
Newtonian system as to the theories of geologists. 

The only objection indeed, as it appears to us, which Mr, 
Penn, in all his laboured contrast, is able to produce from the 
text of Moses to any thing in the modern geological systems, 
so far as they are founded upon a principle of induction (and 
we contend for them no farther,) is confined to the second 
verse. He retranslates (it is true) the whole chapter. But 
we see nothing that militates against the positions, which we 
have here advanced, except in his disputation about the state 
of the earth, when it was without form, and void, or when, as 
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he renders the original phrase, it was invisible and unfur- 
nished, P. 142. Whatever be the right meaning of that ob- 
secure expression, we can find nothing in the wording of the 
passage to determine that no considerable interval elapsed 
between the creation and that state of the earth, which is de- 
scribed in the second verse as immediately preceding the 
divine mandate,—“ Let there be light : ’’—and if any such in- 
terval did elapse, then all the revolutions, except the last, of 
which geologists think they see traces in existing remains, 
may have taken place in it, and the length of that interval 
must be judged of from these remains in the absence of other 
evidence. 

In that last revolution, or the Mosaic flood, Mr. Penn fan- 
cies he can see a sufficient origin for all the remains, on 
which so much just reasoning, and so many futile conjectures 
have been expended. His mode of dealing with it is this. 
He adopts Deluc’s speculation of the sea and land having 
changed places after the deluge, though he treats his re- 


searches in general with great severity, and then reasons 
upon it as follows :— 


“1. That the face of this earth exhibits vast monuments of derange- 
ment and ruin of its general frame-work ; the parts of which, at first 
united, have, by some cause, been violently severed, fractured, and 
scattered ; and the surrounding and subjacent soils rnptured and de- 
pressed: 2. That the most powerful known agent of mineral ruin is 
volcanie action: 3. That volcanic action is produced by the admission 
of the sea water to the subterraneous fires constituted in the interior 
of the globe: 4. That evidences of volcanic action previous to the 
Sormation of valleys, that is, previous to the depressions of the terres 
trial surface, still appear: 5. That earthquake is intimately connected 
with volcano, showing them to be in all probability effects of the same 
cause ; 6. That the concussions of earthquakes may occasion the rup- 
ture and downfal of the superior masses into cavities beneath them : 
7. That the effect to be produced, was the rupture and downfal of a 
vast portion of the surface of the solid globe ; sufficient to produce, 
for the universal waters, that space in depth, which they were to lose 
in length and breadth, by being collected into one place: 8. That this 
was the end designed, and directed, by the same Power who esta- 
blished the laws of volcanic action. 

‘If we now combine all these several particulars, we shall perceive; 
that, since the admission of water within the earth, at the commence- 
ment of a concussion tending to depress generally a considerable por- 
tion of its surface, must have given violent and proportionably exten- 
sive action to volcanic energy, as a powerful accessary, if not as a 
principal agency ; sin¢e the vicinity of the sea appears to be a condi- 
tion essential to the action of volcano, and since the sea, previous to 
the depression of that surface, was in equal vicinity, nay, in immediate 
contact with every point of it, so that the admission of the water, at 
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one and the same moment, beneath a considerable extent of it, was 
able, by the new laws of volcanic action directed by their author, to 
cause, at one and the same moment, an equally extensive disruption 
and consequent depression of that surface; and since we see monu- 
ments of primitive disruption and downfal in all the primordial moun- 
tains, of depression and subsidence in all the valleys, of displacement 
and disorder in all the primitive strata, and of volcanic action, coeval 
with the origin of all this ruin; we may reasonably conclude, that 
we behold in our continents the monuments of that great PRIMEVAL 
CONVULSION, which formed the basin ur reservoir of the primitive sea. 

“The chains of the highest mountains, which resisted that convul- 
sion, remainin the positions where their substance was jirst formed ; 
and exhibit unperishing examples of their first formation. While the 
distribution and outspreading of the depressed parts, into plains and 
valleys; the trituration of the fractured rocks in every dimension, of 
stone, pebble, and sand, ‘ which, it is well known, is only an assem- 
blage of very minute grains, resulting from the destruction of ancient 
rocks, chiefly of quartz, and sometimes constituting soils of immense 
extent, as the great desert of Barbary, * &c. and the enormous quan- 
tities of marine organic matter, which are found below the surface of 
the plains, and in elevations far above the level of the present sea; 
exhibit positive proofs, of Tur sea having occupied for a long time 
this portion of the globe, which has been rendered the habitation of 
mankind, by the departure of that sea. 

“‘ Thus far, then, the general result of the researches of the mineral 
geology, seems to coincide exactly with the declarations of the record, 
respecting the primeval history of this earth.” (Penn, 290—293.). 

But Mr. Buckland, in a volume, published after, though 
not in reply to Mr. Penn’s, overthrows the foundation of this 
fair hypothesis, by decisive proofs, of which we here give a 
summary in his own words, reserving a consideration of the 
particulars for a later part of this article. 

‘‘ Another important consequence arising directly from the inha- 
bited caves, and ossiferous fissures, the existence of which has been 
now shown to extend generally over Europe, is, that the present sea 
and land have not changed place; but that the antediluvian surface 
of at least a large portion of the northern hemisphere, was the same 
with the present; since those tracts of dry land in which we find the 
ossiferous caves and fissures must have been dry also, when the land 
animals inhabited or fell into them, in the period immediately pre- 
ceding the inundation by which they were extirpated. And hence it 
follows, that wherever such caves and fissures occur, i. e. in the 
greater part of Europe, and in whatever other parts of the world such 
bones may be found under similar circumstances, there did not take 
place any such interchange of the surfaces occupied respectively by 
land and water, as many writers of high authority have conceived to 
have immediately succeeded the last great geological revolution, by 
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an universal and transient inundation which has affected the planet 
we inhabit.” (Buckland, Pp. 152, 163.) 

Mr. Penn indeed sets himself to establish this hypothesis, 
as he labours to subvert others, by the authority of scrip- 
ture. The substance of his proof we subjoin. 

‘“* God said to Noah, who alone had ‘ found favour in His sight; I 
will destroy Man, whom I have created, from the face of the earth; 
both man, and beast, and the creeping thing, and the fowl of the 
air; for it repenteth Me that I have made them. The END OF ALL 
¥LESH ts come before Me: because THE EARTH 2s filled with violence 
through them, behold, I will destroy THEM, TOGETHER WITH THE 
EARTH mavtos avOpwmov nes evayTioy “H TH 
adixiag an’ avtwy, Kas eyw xatagbespw ATTOTS KAI THN PHN.”— 
(Penn, pp. 248, 249.) 

“The climax of the threat, is awfully remarkable: I will destro 
man:—‘1 will destroy man and beast :—I will destroy all flesh: 
—I will destroy all flesh, together with the earth!’ But, the reason 
of this conclusion will be found declared in the text if it be correctly 
rendered and punctuated: ‘ because the earth is replete with wicked- 
ness through them, (therefore) I will destroy them together with the 
earth.’ The construction of the original is exactly the same as in 
chap. tii. 14 and 17, ‘ because thou hast done this, (therefore) thou 
art cursed above all cattle :—decause thou hast eaten of the tree, 
(therefore) cursed is the ground.’ 

“The sum of the threat, is comprised in the last clause, y yp 
connwyn / will destroy tuEM, (i.e. all flesh) together 
withtHe EARTH: the correct interpretation of which important pas- 
sage, depends entirely upon the true and proper sense of the Hebrew 
particle yy. If we look into the Concordance of the Hebrew Par- 
ticles, we shall perceive, by a general view, that its most frequent sig- 
nification is that of cum, und cum—with, together with. In this sense 
it was understood here by the earliest interpreters, who render it, eyw 
avrove KAI I will destroy them, and the earth 
‘and the earth,’ being equivalent to ‘ with the earth,’ and confirming 
and enforcing the conjunctive signification, as in the Latin, the preposi- 
tion cum is often used for the conjunction e¢.* The Chaldee paraphrase, 
and both the Targums, likewise interpret it in the same sense ‘ego 
disperdam eos cum terra—I will destroy them with the earth ;’ which 


interpretation Aben Ezra thus lucidly paraphrases, ‘ perdam eos, et 


perdam terram.—I will destroy them, and I will destroy the earth.’ 
This, therefore, was the established interpretation of the passage In 
the ancient Jewish church. 
“There must have been a sufficient cause for this uniformity of 
interpretation, of the particle pyyy, by the ancient Hebrews ; which 
cause, could be no other than the traditional sense with which the 
passage was transmitted through their generations. What that tra- 
ditional sense was, is distinctly declared by the Apostle St. Peter ; who, 


* See Gesner’s Thes. col. 1309, 10. 
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adverting in his second Epistle,* to the catastrophe of the deluge, ex- 
pressly aftirms, that ‘ the world which then was, being overflowed with | 
water, pertshed—é tore anwaero. To which 

TOTE xoozog—world which then was, he opposes, n vu yn—the earth 
which now is; and he proceeds to declare, that ‘ the earth which now 
is, is reserved for destruction by fre,’ as the earth which then was, 
sustained destruction by water. He thus enables us to judge of the 
extent of the destruction of the former, by affirming the destruction 
of both to be equal; and therefore, rendering them rules for 
mutually explaining each other. Of the latter, we are apprized, 
that its destruction by fire will be final; and we are therefore, in con- 
sistency, to infer of the former, that its destruction by water was also 
final: the znstruments of destruction are different, but their effects are 
co-extensive, according to the diversity of their natures. So that the 
sense in which the old interpreters understood the words, viz. ‘ and, 


or with, the earth,’ is thus expounded, and confirmed, by the highest 
authority in the Christian church. 


‘‘We have another, very ancient and very remarkable, testimony to 
the same point of traditionary evidence, in the book of Job; where 
we read—‘ Hast thou marked the old way which wicked men have 
trod, who were cut down before their time, whose foundation was de- 
stroyed by a flood of waters?’+ Vatablus here comments: ‘hoc est; 
visne tueri opinionem illam antiquorum qui perierunt tempore Diluvii ? 
—wilt thou follow the opinion of that ancient race, which perished 
in the time of the Deluge!’” (Penn, Pp. 249—252.) 

But as this, though clever, is too feeble a proof for so bold 
a theory, so his reply to the allegation, that Moses describes 
Paradise by names of countries, known after the flood, and 
that consequently the same continents remained after the 
flood as before it, is also far from satisfactory. He dismisses 
the passage from the text, while at the same time he offers 
no explanation of the other localities in Moses, as that of the 
land of Nod, or (it may possibly be) of exile, on the east of 
Eden. Neither, if the hypothesis of a transmigration of sea 
and land were defensible, would it answer the purpose for 
which Mr. Penn upholds it. The submarine processes dur- 
ing 1656 years, which were exposed to view after the flood, 
could not have produced so regular an arrrangement of strata, 
containing organic remains in a systematic succession of bo- 
dies, following each other in the order of their relative supe- 
riority, more especially, as the agents, called in to explain 
it, are volcanoes and other terrific engines, which delight 
more in confusion than order. In fact we seem left to a 
choice between two conclusions, either that the Almighty 
created the earth at the commencement of the Mosaic era, 
together with the fossils contained in its several strata, or 


* Chap. iii. 6, 7. + Chap. xxii. 16, 
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4 that the greater part of these fossils are the remains of an 
i anterior order of things; for, whether the hypothesis of an 
i interchange of sea and land be given up, or maintained, the 
if flood is clearly an incompetent agent for the production of all 
+ the phenomena, which the world of fossils presents to us. 
The former alternative is incredible. The latter alone re- 
mains. 
We will now offer to our readers a slight sketch of the 
i positions which Professor Buckland’s volume seeks to esta- 
blish. 
4 It has been stated already, that the Professor contends on 
en geological grounds, that the Mosaic deluge must have covered 
ha the summits of the highest mountains all over: the world. 
Hf The next point, for which he contends, is, that which has 
just been adverted to, namely, that after the flood the sea and 
: land did not change places. 
y This inference Mr. Buckland deduces from the numerous 
i caves and fissures, containing the remains of animals, imbed- 
ded in diluvial mud in various parts of the earth; which re- 
mains must either have been driven in with the mud by the 
re, force of the rising waters, or have been found, already existing 
ie there, when the waters entered, and drowned them. Of these 
if caves the work before us contains several remarkable details, 
| particularly of one at Kirkdale in Yorkshire, where the bones 
+ of hyznas, tigers, bears, wolves, foxes, weasels, elephants, 
rhinocerosses, hippopotamusses, horses, oxen, deer, hares, 
Sy rabbits, rats, mice, ravens, pigeons, and other birds were 
iF found, indiscriminately dispersed in a sediment of loam, all 
‘ bearing the trace of having been gnawed, with marks, cor- 
responding to those of hyenas’ teeth, those parts of bones 
only being left, which hyenas are observed to spare, and the 
very excrement of these ferocious animals being detected 
ty among other remains, dispersed in the mud. These facts are 
easily explicable, if the cave were inhabited by hyenas before 
the flood, and the surrounding country by the other animals 
mentioned: for then the hyznas may have seized them at 
| their usual haunts, and dragged them piecemeal into the 
if cave to be devoured ; after which the entrance of the flood 
1s would drown and bury them all, and leave them precisely in 
ab the state in which they are now discovered. Moreover the 
* bones of the hyzenas in the cave are gnawed like the rest ; 
which is nota matter of surprise, since those animals are 
known to devour each other; and, as the remains of one 
1a solitary hyeena have been found at Lawford in Warwickshire, 
it becomes not improbable that we may thus read the very 
history of these strange antediluvians, some of them having 
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been devoured in the cave by their companions, and the rest 
having made their escape by a spring, when the unwelcome 
waters entered, though the same. calamity destroyed them 
without, and drifted their bodies to another region. If this 
explanation be admitted, the whole is intelligible, and no 
difficulty remains. But then it follows, that England, and by 
consequence, other lands, stand where they were before the 
flood, and have not been elevated from the bottom of the sea. 

This, (it is admitted,) however probable, is too narrow a 
basis for so wide a conclusion. Accordingly Professor Buck- 
land has been at the pains to enlarge and fortify it by examin- 
ing other caves in England and Germany, in which there are 
organic remains, and has found them all lend their aid, toge- 
ther with the vast multitude of bones, teeth, and horns found 
elsewhere amidst diluvial loam, in support of the preceding 
inference. His account of these caves is interesting and 
able. But we have not room to transcribe, and cannot with 
justice abridge it, nor indeed can we afford to enter into a 
number of curious particulars of the cave at Kirkdale; from 
which, in conjunction with what has been said before, the 
author argues with great probability, if he may not be said to 
have demonstrated, first, that this cave existed for a short 
period in its present state, before it was tenanted by the 
hyznas; secondly, that the hyenas afterwards occupied it, 
while stalactite and stalagmite, or pendulous masses and 
deposits, caused by infiltration, were still forming within it, 
but before the introduction of the mud, with which the pre- 
ceding stalactite and stalagmite are now covered, and which 
forms a third era; and that lastly, that there has succeeded a 
fourth period, 
‘‘ during which the stalagmite was deposited which invests the upper 
surface of the mud. The quantity of this stalagmite appears to be 
much greater than that formed in the two periods, during and before 
which, the cave was tenanted by hyzenas. In the whole of this 4th period 
no creature appears to have entered the cave, with the exception pos- 
sibly of mice, rats, weasels, rabbits, and foxes, until it was opened 
last summer ; and no other process of any kind appears to have been 
going on in it, except the formation of stalactitic and stalagmitic infil- 
trations: the stratum of deluvial sediment marks the point of time at 
which the latter state of things began and the former ceased.” (Buck- 
land, Pp. 50, 51.) 

Having thus disproved one effect, ascribed to the deluge by 
a fanciful hypothesis, the Professor next proceeds to show, 
what its actual operation has been in changing the face of the 
earth. 

The whole surface of the globe (it is contended) bears tes- 
timony to the agency of a retiring body of waters, and that 
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generally of a body, retiring in,a southerly direction. The 
ye evidence of this fact consists in the fracture of strata on the 
; summits of mountains, and the deposition of the fragments in 
| j the plains beneath. The shape of the highest as well as of 
the lowest hills has thus been modified by a cause, which 
broke away parts of them, and thus interrupted the continuity 
4 of their diversified beds, while it dropped their detritus at a 
4 distance. In the course of this powerful retreat of the deluge, 
- (for it probably arose in perfect tranquillity,) many valleys 
\ were formed, which are now the most fertile spots upon the 
globe ; some islands perhaps were detached from the great 
: continents; lakes were let into the sea; and in some instances 
, smaller seas were formed, where before was land. 

gh “Whole strata were swept away, and valleys laid open, and gorges 
%, excavated in the more solid portions of the substance of the earth, 
8 bearing the same proportion to the overwhelming ocean by which they 
Fi were produced, that modern ravines on the sides of mountains bear to 
the torrents which since the retreat of the deluge have created and 
continue to enlarge them.” (Buckland, p. 237.) 


The spaces, then laid bare by the sweeping away of the solid 
materials, that had before filled them, are called valleys of 
denudation. Hence the hard rocks, which perhaps would 
yield before the flood a scanty subsistence to the inhabitants, 
were now likely to be deserted for the richer pastures, which 
the diluvial mud, mixed with the detritus of the hills, afforded 
in the plains : of which some slight evidence is furnished in 
H the eleventh chapter of Genesis, where after the descent from 
(- mount Ararat, the renewed race of men are said to have jour- 
| neyed, and found a plain or valley, and dwelt there. 

These effects of the deluge rendered that, which was a curse 
to the generation whom it swept away, a blessing to us who 
f succeed them. They are effects, which present no difficulty 
tt, to our belief, and the evidence of which rests on facts under 
our daily observation, and not on vague hypotheses, formed 
to solve appearances which perplex us. Moreover the gene- 
ral result, to which we thus arrive, receives a singular con- 
: firmation from an ingenious argument, which was constructed 
fe by Bishop Sherlock, from materials quite unconnected with 

) geology. ‘Noah (says that acute reasoner) was born in the 
a eleventh century after the fall; and at the time of his birth 
a his father, Lamech, by the Spirit of prophecy declared,— 
7 “This same shall comfort us concerning our work and toil 
of our hands, because of the ground which the Lord hath 
cursed.” ’ This passage is a very material one, and, cons!- 
dered in all its views, will give some light to the state and 
condition of the world during this period. We may (I think) 
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from hence fairly collect, that the curse upon the ground sub- 
sisted in all its rigour to the days of Lamech, and that the work 


and toil, necessary toraise from the ground a sufficient support. 


for life, was a grievous and irksome burden. There is no reason 
toimagine, but Lamech had as good a share of the things of the 
world as any other in his time: and yet he speaks of the la- 
bour and toil of life much more like a man reportiag what 
he had felt, than what he had only seen. He seems to speak 
to such as had the same common hope with himself of a deli- 
verance to come ; and he points out to them the child, then 
born, as the instrument designed by Providence, to ease 
them of their burden. The flood being over, God declares— 
“* I will not again curse the ground any more for man’s sake.”’ 
It appears from this declaration, first, that the flood was the 
effect of that curse, which was denounced against the earth 
for man’s sake ; secondly, that the old curse was fully exe- 
cuted and accomplished in the flood: in consequence of 
which discharge from the curse a new blessing is imme- 
diately pronounced upon the earth.—* While the earth re- 
maineth, seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat, and sum- 
mer and winter, and day and night, shall not cease.” (Sher- 
lock’s use and intent of Prophecy, Fourth Discourse.) 

However, we should be doing injustice to Professor Buck- 
land, if we were to represent him, as hunting about for evi- 
dence to establish this or any other preconceived opinion. He 
appears to be a simple inquirer after truth, an honest observer 
of nature; and his conclusions are really such from the facts 
which he has collected; not theses to be supported by facts, 
in case any may be found to support them. His volume 
accordingly consists of sagacious commentaries on established 
facts, snbmitted modestly to the consideration of the public. 

We will not enter further into the particulars of these dis- 
coveries, or discuss those difficulties regarding climate and 
other points, which arise in this state of the question. We 
will address ourselves in the remainder of this article to those 
preliminary objections already noticed, which are urged 
against them by some persons on the notion of their being 
opposed to Scripture. 

It is clear, that, if any discoveries of geologists are at va- 
riance with a positive declaration of Scripture, rightly inter- 
preted, those discoveries must be erroneous. But then the 
sure way to detect the error is to promote the investigation. 
Let it on the other hand be supposed, that the discoveries are 
correct! The consequence will be, that those religious per- 
sons, who fancy an opposition between the discoveries of 


geologists and the text of Scripture, are mistaken ; and by - - 
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shutting their eyes to facts which are capable of demonstra- 
tion, they give a handle to sceptics to contend, that their 
faith is at variance with fact, and therefore avoids inquiry. 

We conclude by remarking, that if the book of nature is 
written in characters, which we are designed to decypher, we 
shall be sure to find eventually, that its lessons agree with 
those contained in the book of revelation. Difficulties will 
occur in both. But they must be surmounted by patient ex- 
amination and sober inquiry. It is want of faith to appre- 
hend danger from such investigations, which the friends of 
revelation ought to promote and aid, that they may not be left 
in the hand of its enemies. The remark of Phileleutheros 
Lipsiensis is worthy of general adoption.—‘ Depend on it! 
No truth, no matter of fact, fairly laid open, can ever subvert 
true religion.’ Our business must be to lay it open, not to 
hush it up, and to rely with simple confidence on the wisdom 
of the divine architect, that the final discovery, whenever we 
have attained it, will redound to his honour by magnifying 
his perfections, although many things must occur in the pro- 
secution of it to try the faith of his servants. 

Geology is at present an infant science : but so far as it 
has established its ground, it has discovered nothing that 
need alarm the most cautious believer. It has indeed, like 
astronomy, opened new regions in the divine workmanship 
to our view, and extended our conceptions of the wonders of 
the universe, but contradicted no principle of our previous 
knowledge. For what, if many successions intervened be- 
tween the creation of the universe and the formation of our 
present system? The Mosaic record relates to none of them. 
It contradicts none of them. It confirms none of them, any 
more than it confirms the plurality of worlds and the laws of 
attraction. There are doubtless infinite wonders, with which 
we are altogether unacquainted: and if we now and then 
catch a glimpse of the divine mode of acting, which reveals 
to us some skirt of his unseen glory, we ought to receive it 
with thankfulness, as an accession to our store of knowledge; 
and to follow up the discovery with that patience, gratitude, 


and humility, which becomes children, to whom even the dis- 
tant footsteps of their father are delightful. 
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Art. XXX.—Practical and Internal Evidence against Ca- 
tholicism, with Occasional Strictures on Mr. Butler’s Book 
of the Roman Catholic Church; in Six Letters, addressed to 
the Impartial among the Roman Catholics of Great Britain 
and Ireland. By the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, M.A. B.D. 
in the University of Seville, Licentiate of Divinity in 
the University of Osuna, formerly Chaplain Magistral 
(Preacher) to the King of Spain, in the Royal Chapel at 
Seville, &c. &c. London: John Murray, Albemarle-Street, 
1825. 8vo. Pp. 296. 


WE regard this publication as one of the most valuable and 
important of the present day, on subjects connected with the 
Roman Catholic religion. Its author must necessarily, from 
his education and profession, be intimately acquainted with 
the matters of which he treats: at the same time that his 
established character for religious principle and integrity is 
a satisfactory guarantee for the accuracy of his representa- 
tions: to which we may add, that the coolness with which 
he reasons, and his moderation, on even the most exciting to- 
pics, evinces a temper of mind the most opposite to that of 
the enthusiast or the partisan. 

The work consists of a Dedication, Six Letters, and copi- 
ous Notes; so copious as to fill nearly one third of the vo- 
lume. The letters are addressed “To the Impartial among 
the Roman Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland.”” Who 
they are whom our author designates “Impartial,” of that 
body, will best appear from his own explanation, which is as 
follows : 

‘“‘ | beg you to observe the word ‘ Impartial,’ by which I have qua- 
lified Roman Catholics.—From such Roman Catholics, as renounce 
their intellectual rights, and leave the trouble of thinking to others, 
I cannot expect a hearing. To the professed champions, in whom the 
mere name of discussion kindles the keen spirit of controversy, I can 
say nothing which they are not predetermined to find groundless and 
futile. Among those who, bound to Catholicism by the ties of blood 
and friendship, make consistency in religious profession a point of | 
honour, I am prepared to meet only with disdain. But there must | 
be not a few, in whom the prepossessions of education and parentage 
have failed to smother a natural passion for truth, which all the witch- 
ery of kindred, wealth, and honour, cannot allure from its object. To 
such among the British and Irish Roman Catholics, I direct these letters ; | 
for, though the final result of their religious inquiries may be diametri- 
cally opposite to that which has separated me from my country, my 
kindred, my honours, emoluments, and prospects; I trust that in 
the following account of myself they will readily recognize an intel- 
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lectual temper, for which no difference of opinion can prevent their feel- 
ing some sympathy.” (P. 1.) 

The first letter contains ‘* The author’s account of him- 
self;’’ the second presents the “ Real and practical extent of 
the authority of the Pope, according to the Roman Catholic 
Faith.’ The third contains an “ Examination of the Title to 
Infallibility, Spiritual Supremacy, and Exclusive Salvation, 
claimed by the Roman Catholic Church. Internal Evidence 
against Rome, in the Use she has made of her assumed Pre- 
rogative. Short Method of determining the Question.” The 
fourth is “ A Specimen of the Unity exhibited by Rome. Ro- 
man Catholic Distinction between Infallibility in Doctrine, 
and Liability to Misconduct. Consequence of this Distinc- 
tion. Roman Catholic Unity and Invariableness of Faith, a 
Delusion. Scriptural Unity of Faith.” The fifth exhibits the 
“Moral Character of the Roman Church. Celibacy. Nun- 
ueries.” The sixth presents “ Rome the Enemy of Mental 
Improvement: the direct Tendency of her Prayer Book, 


the Breviary, to cherish Credulity, and adulterate Christian 
Virtue.” 


We shall commence our remarks, as the author does his 
work, by giving some account of himself. He is the descend- 
ant of a respectable Irish family of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion, which emigrated some years ago from the county 
of Wexford, and settled at Seville in Spain. His grandfather, 
possessed of a considerable fortuue, was there inscribed in 
the roll of the privileged gentry, and carried on extensive 
business as a merchant. His father was sent, early in life, 
to Ireland ; a circumstance which probably accounts for our 
author’s having acquired, in his turn, an accurate knowledge 
of the language of these countries. He speaks of both his 
parents in language of the tenderest affection, and describes 
them as characterized by purity, benevolence, and piety. 
Such parents would, of course, use their best endeavours to 
bring up their children in their own religious faith. With 


respect to our author, those endeavours were crowned with 
the most complete success. 


“« No waywardness of disposition (he says) appeared in me to de- 
feat or distract their labours. At the age of fourteen all the seeds of 
devotion which had been accidentally sown in my heart, sprung up 
as it were, spontaneously. The pious practices, which had hitherto 
been a task, were now the effect of my own choice. I became a con- 
stant attendant at the congregation of the Oratory, where pious 
young men, intended for the Church, generally had their spiritual 
directors. Dividing my time between study and devotion, I went 
through a course of philosophy and divinity at the University of 
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Seville; at the end of which I received the Roman Catholic order of 
Sub-deacon. By that time I had obtained the degree of Master of 
Arts and Bachelor of Divinity. Being elected a Fellow of the College 
of St. Mary a Jesu of Seville, when I was not of sufficient standin 
for the superior degree of Licentiate of Divinity, which the fellowshi 
required, [ took that degree at Osuna, where the statutes deman 
no interval between these academical honours. A year had scarcely 
elapsed since I had received priests’ orders, when, after a public ex- 
amination, in competition with other candidates, I obtained the stall 
of Magistral or Preacher, in the chapter of king’s chaplains at Se- 
ville. Placed, so young, in a situation which my predecessor had 
obtained after many years’ service as a vicar in the same town, I con- 
ceived myself bound to devote my whole leisure to the study of reli- 
gion. I need not say that I was fully conversant with the system of 
eatholic dvinity; for I owed my preferment to a public display of 
theological knowledge; yet I wished ‘to become acquainted with all 
kinds of works which might increase and perfect that knowledge.” 

Such is the man whose exposition of the Romish Church 
and doctrine lies before us. All the ingredients necessary to 
constitute a competent witness of facts, and a well-informed 
exposition of principles and tenets, are surely to be found in 
this gentleman. His family were Roman Catholics, and on 
account of their religion, abandoned their country. His im- 
mediate parents were devout members of that church. He 
was himself, from his earliest youth, imbued with its prin- 
ciples, and trained up in the knowledge and observance of 
its practices. He became, in the end, a Minister of it, and 
thus was initiated into its mysteries, and admitted behind the 
scenes, and became a prominent actor on its stage. He em- 
braced the profession of the priesthood, not from compul- 
sion, or from mere secular views, but from conviction and 
choice ; and in this profession he elevated himself, by his ta- — 
lents and virtues, to high honour. From such a man nothing | 
could be concealed. The veil was withdrawn from the system, 
and the result was, that it appeared to him a system of 
trickery and imposture. 

We are aware that it may be objected against our author’s 
impartiality, that he is now an avowed convert from popery, 
and a clergyman of the established church of this couutry. 
Before, however, we allow the force of this objection, we 
must be satisfied that a renunciation of popery necessarily 
involves dishonesty, or, in other words, that a change from 
the one religion to the other, incapacitates the converted 
party from being a competent witness as to the doctrines and 
practices of the church which he has abandoned. Roman 
Catholics, we presume, will be far from asserting any thing 
of this kind. There are none who make a louder boast of 
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their converts when they happen to make any (and, indeed, 
the only wonder is, that they do not make more; for their’s 
is the religion which fosters the pride of corrupt human na. 
ture). We have generally some public notice of such an 
event; and not unfrequently a pompous narrative from the 
converted party. We have, at the present moment, a pub- 
lication of this kind before us, printed at Paris, and circu- 
lated in France and Switzerland, entitled ‘“ Lettre de M. 
Charles Louis de Haller, Membre du Conseil Souverain de 
Berne, a sa Famille, pour lui declarer son retour a L’Eglise 
Catholique, Apostolique et Romaine.” Of course, then, Ro- 
man Catholics cannot object to statements of this kind, 
merely because they proceed. from converts. In the case of 
Mr. White there is a union of all the circumstances of prin- 
ciple, conduct, and character, which can be required to 
stamp truth in his representations. 

Ist. Before his change he was sincere and devout, accord- 
ing to his views; and strictly moral in his demeanour. When 
doubts and difficulties first assailed him, he met and endea- 
voured to repel them by prayer, and renewed acts of devo- 
tion, regarding them as the assaults of the great spiritual 
enemy; and it was not till after years of an internal strug- 
gle, that he yielded to them. When conquered, the victory 
was not won by protestantism, but by infidelity. 2nd. He 
acquired neither fame nor fortune by the change. On the 
contrary, to avoid the Inquisition, he had to abandon his 
friends, his family, his country, and all his emoluments and 
prospects in life, and proceed to a strange land, where he 
had to seek his fortune, or to speak more properly, a sub- 
sistence. 3dly. His change to Protestantism was a slow and 
gradual process, the result not of necessity, nor even of 
choice (for he desired it not); but of conviction. Divine 
truth, by its own intrinsic light and foree, gained a victory 
over his unbelieving and reluctant mind; and it was not 
until that victory was complete, and had become confirmed 
by a long interval of study and prayer, that he appeared as a 
Protestant minister. And finally, he has never, as far as we 
can learn, to this hour, received any honour or emolument 
in the church to which he has become a convert. He derives 
an honourable support, as we have reason to believe, from 
means which would have been equally accessible to him, had 
he remained in the state in which Popery left him. But it 
would be injustice to our author not to subjoin his own ac- 
count of his abandonment of Popery. 

‘* My religious belief had hitherto been undisturbed; but light 
clouds of doubt began now to pass over my mind, which the warmth 
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of devotion soon dissipated. Yet they would gather again and again, 
with an increased darkness, which prayer could scarcely dispel. That 
immorality and levity are always the source of unbelief, the experi- 
ence of my own case, and my intimate acquaintance with many others, 
enable me most positively to deny. As to myself, I declare most so- 
lemnly, that my rejection of Christianity took place at a period when 
my conscience could not reproach me with any open breach of duty, 
but those committed several years before: that during the transition 
from religious belief to incredulity, the horror of sins against the faith, 
deeply implanted by education in my soul, haunted me night and 
day; and that I exerted all the powers of my mind to counteract the 
involuntary doubts which were daily acquiring an irresistible strength. 
In this distress I brought to remembrance all the arguments for the 
truth ofthe Christian religion, which I had studied in the French 
Apologists. I read other works of the same kind; and, having to 
preach, in the execution of my office, to the royal brigade of cara- 
bineers, who came to worship the body of St. Ferdinand, preserved 
in the king’s chapel, I chose the subject of infidelity, on which I 
delivered an elaborate discourse. But the fatal crisis was at hand. 
’ At the end of a year from the preaching of this sermon—the confes- 
sion is painful, indeed, yet due to religion itself, I was bordering on 
atheism._When I examine the state of my mind, previous to my 
rejecting the Christian faith, | cannot recollect any thing in it, but 
what is in perfect accordance with that form of religion in which I 
was educated. I revered the Scriptures as the word of God, but was 
also persuaded that without a living infallible interpreter, the Bible 
was a dead letter, which could not convey its meaning with any cer- 
tainty. I grounded, therefore, my Christian faith upon the infallibi- 
lity of the Church. No Roman Catholic pretends to a better founda- 
tion. ‘I believe whatever the holy mother church holds and believes’ 
is the compendious creed of every member of the Roman communion, 
Had my doubts affected any particular doctrine, I should have clung 
to the decisions of a church which claims exemption from error; but 
my first doubts attacked the very basis of Catholicism. I believe that 
the reasoning which shook my faith is not new in the vast field of 
theological controversy. But I protest that, if such be the case, the 
coincidence adds weight to the argument; for I am perfectly certain © 
that it was the spontaneous suggestion of my own mind. I thought - 
within myself, that the certainty of the Roman Catholic faith had no 
better ground than a fallacy of that kind which is called reasoning 
in a circle; for 1 believed the infallibility of the church, because the 
Scripture said she was infallible; while I had no better proof that the 
Scripture said so, than the assertion of the church, that she could 
not mistake the Scripture. In vain did I endeavour to evade the 
force of this argument: indeed I still believe it unanswerable. Was 
then Christianity nothing but a groundless fabric, the world supported 
by the elephant, the elephant standing on the tortoise? Such was 
the conclusion to which I was led by a system which impresses the 
mind with the obscurity and insufficiency of the written word of God. 
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Why should I consult the Scripture? My only choice was. between 


. revelation explained by the church of Rome, and no revelation. Ca- 


tholics who live in Protestant countries may, in spite of the direct 
tendency of their system, practically perceive the unreal nature of this 
dilemma. But wherever the religion of Rome reigns absolute, there 
is but one step between it and infidelity. To describe the state of my 
feelings, when, believing religion a fable, I still found myself com- 
pelled daily to act as a minister and promoter of imposture, is cer- 
tainly beyond my powers. An ardent wish seized me to fly from a 
country where the law left me no choice between death and hypo- 
crisy. But my flight would have brought my parents with- sorrow to 
the grave; and I thank God that» he gave me a heart which, though 
long ‘ without law,’ was often, as in this case, ‘a law to myself.’ 
Ten years, the best of my life, were passed in this insufferable state, 
when the approach of Buonaparte’s troops to Seville enabled me to 
quit Spain, without exciting suspicion as to the real motive which tore 
me for ever from every thing I loved. I was too well aware of the firm- 
ness of my resolution, not to endure the most agonizing pain when I 
crossed the threshold of my father’s house, and when his bending 
figure disappeared from my eyes, at the first winding of the Guadal- 
quivir, down which I sailed. Heaven knows that time has not had 
power to heal the wounds which this separation inflicted on my heart; 
but such was the misery of my mental slavery, that not a shadow of 
regret for my determination to expatriate myself, has ever exasperated 
the evils inseparable from the violent step by which I obtained my 


freedom.” (Pp. 6—11.) 

Such is the history of our Author. We cannot hastily pass 
over his change from Popery. Its history exhibits, we have 
good reason for asserting, what, if truth and candour had their 
proper influence, would be acknowledged as the state of mind 
of large numbers of the better educated Roman Catholics.’ 
Indeed he distinctly testifies that similar is the condition of 
multitudes among the well-informed Catholic Priests even in 


Spain. His words are, 


“ Though I am not at liberty to mention individual cases, I do attest, 
from the most certain knowledge, that the history of my own mindis, 
with little variation, that ofa great portion of the Spanish clergy.” (P.78.) 


We can the more readily give credit to this representation 
from our recollection of the state of things in France pre- 
viously to the Revolution in that country. Infidelity was its 
precursor and attendant. What was the cause and origin of 
that infidelity ? It was solely and simply this, that Popery was 
the only form of Christianity, if indeed it may be called by 
such a name, which presented itself in that country to the 
reflecting mind. The reflecting mind quickly discerned its 
trickery and fraud, as well as its inconsistency with reason and 
common sense. Spurious miracles! A wicked Pope pretend- 
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ing to be the vicar and representative of Him who was “ holy, 
harmless, and undefiled!’ An intriguing Cardinal, by the 
most crooked courses, elevating himself to the papal throne, 
where in purple and gold, he proclaimed himself King of 
kings, and our Lord God the Pope ; and, in the same breath, 
assured us be was the successor of Peter, the humble fisher- 
man of Galilee! A Priest taking into his hand a piece of or- 
dinary bread, and, after half an hour’s mummery, holding it 
up as the body of Christ, and calling on us to fall down and 
worship it as our God! This was held forth in France, in an 
inquiring age, as Christianity. Its absurdity and grossness 
were too glaring. It was rejected and despised: and such 
was the process by which infidelity and atheism spread there. 
We can well believe the same of Spain: and indeed of any 
country where, while popery predominates, literature and 
science are making progress. 

We beg attention in the next place to that part of the ex- 
tract in which our Author describes the place which popery 
assigns to the Scriptures, and the use which it makes of them. 
{t represents the Bible as “a dead letter,” incapable of con- 
veying its meaning with any certainty without a living, in- 
fallible interpreter. He grounded his faith therefore on the 
infallibility of the church. And mark the process of rea- 
soning by which he was taught to arrive at the conclusion 
that the church is infallible. 

“‘ T believed the infallibility of the Church, (says he,) because the 
Scriptures said she was infallible, while I had no better proof that the 
Scripture said so, than the assertion of the Church that she could not 
mistake the Scripture.” 

This is precisely the mode of reasoning adopted universally 
by Roman Catholics. Whoever will take the trouble of ex- 
amining the recent discussions iu Ireland, at the Bible Meet- 
ings, between the Protestant Clergy and the Priests, will find 
this precious reasoning put forth in almost the same words, 
by the advocates of popish infallibility. We feel no surprize 
that an ingenuous, reasoning mind, such as our Author’s, 
should be disgusted with this fallacy; nor that, identifying, as 
he had been taught and accustomed to do, Christianity with 
Catholicism, he should be led, in disbelieving the one, to re- 
nounce both. 

The 2nd letter, “ On the real practical extent of the autho- 
rity of the Pope, according to the Roman Catholic faith,” 
opens with a statement to which we invite special attention. 

‘‘Were I addressing Catholics, who live under the full and un- 
checked influence of the church of Rome, it would be unnecessary to 
come to a previous understanding of the true nature of their tenets ;. 
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for even persons who have never looked into a theological treatise, are 


fully aware, in such countries, of the difference between some disputed 
points, and the doctrines which their church holds as immutable arti- 
cles of faith. The case is, 1 perceive, much otherwise in England. 
From the attention which | have of late given to the books which issue 
out of the English Roman Catholic press, | am convinced that there 
exist two kinds of writers of your persuasion; one who write for the 
protestant public, and for such among yourselves as cannot well digest 
the real unsophisticated system of their Roman head; the other for the 
mass of their British and Irish church, who still adhere to the Roman 
Catholic system, sueh as it is professed in countries where all other 
religions are condemned by law. In your devotional books, and in 
all such works as are intended to keep up the warmth of attach- 
ment to your religious party, I recognize every feature of the religion 
in whieh I was educated; in those intended for the public at large, I 
only find a flattered and almost ideal portrait of those to me well- 
known features, which, unchanged and unsoftened by age, the writers 
are conscious, cannot be seen without disgust by any of those to whom 
custom has not made them familiar.” (P. 29.) 


This extract exposes a fact, of which we should have been 
long since aware, had we taken the proper means of exami- 
nation and discovery. It is this—that the Roman Catholic 
religion, as it exists at this moment, and as it is held in these 
countries, is developed, not in the publications put forth to 
meet the eye of Protestants, but in the formularies, and devo- 
tional works generally in use, and we add, in the extempora- 
neous discourses of the Romish clergy. The publications of 
the advocates of popery may appear to present an ameliorated 
system, from which its intolerant, and (as it respects a pro- 
testant community) its antisocial dogmas, are obliterated. But 
to ascertain the degree of reliance to be placed on sueh pro- 
fessions, we must look at the interior of the church, we must 
view it when it labours under no restraints, and has no parti- 
cular end to answer by concealment. We must examine 
whether any, and what changes have been made in the tormu- 
laries in common use; and more especially whether those 
parts of them have been expunged which corresponded to 
the system when it was confessedly exclusive and intolerant. 
Above all, we ‘must inquire from the Church itself, Is it 
changed ? Does it disavow and has it abandoned those mon- 
strous absurdities, and blasphemous assumptions of power 
and prerogative, and those cruel anathemas against such as 
dissent from it, which formerly rendered it the terror and 
execration of Christians? Our author not only broadly asserts, 
but proceeds to prove, that the works intended for the eye of 
protestants, concede, palliate, and explain away, the most 
obnoxious principles of popery; while the system is pre- 
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sented to its votaries, in their devotional formularies, as un- 
changed and unchangeable. Whoever has carefully examined 
the evidence given in the last Session of Parliament, by 
Roman Catholics, clerical and lay, before the Committees of 
both Houses, and compared this evidence with the documents 
which the Roman Catholics have uniformly acknowledged as 
authority on the doctrines of their Church, will require no 
further evidence of the truth of our author’s assertion. As 
we cannot, in this article, undertake to collate that evidence, 
we must content ourselves with a reference to the proofs ad- 
duced by Mr. White. He refers, on this subject, to a publi- 
cation recently sent forth by a distinguished Roman Catholic, 
~ Charles Butler, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. This gentleman has 
occupied the field of controversy as a champion of the Church 
of Rome for several years. He is acute and literary, and 
what is more rare as a polemic, moderate and gentlemanly in 
his attacks and defences. The work to which our author 
refers is entitled “The Book of the Roman Catholic Church,” 
which appears to have been provoked by Mr. Southey’s book, 
ealled “The Book of the Church.’ Indeed the former is evi- 
dently designed as a kind of answer to, or refutation of, the 
fatter. Of this writer our author says, 


‘The most artful picture of this kind (i. e. the concealment and 
misrepresentation of which he had been complaining) which has come 
to my hands, is the ‘ Book of the Roman Catholic Church,’ by Charles 
Butler, Esq. The high character which the author bears for learning 
and probity makes me desirous to avoid even the shadow of a charge 
implying any thing derogatory to those qualities: but I cannot hesi- 
tate to declare, that his statement of the Roman Catholic doctrines, 
since it must be believed to have been drawn with sincerity, presents 
a strange instance of the power of prejudice in distorting the clearest 
subjects.” (P. 30.) 


In proof of this, he adverts to certain remarks of Mr. But- 
ler’s which treat of the authority of the Pope. Now this isa 
great practical question, involving important considerations, 
connected with the adjustment of that most interesting poli- 
tical measure which has so long engaged the attention of 
Parliament. The advocates of Catholic emancipation have 
contended, that the Pope claims mere spiritual authority. 
This was what they laboured to establish in the examination 
_ of the popish Bishops before the Parliamentary Committees. 
The Bishops, in their answers to the questions proposed to 
them, shewed themselves perfect!y conscious of the good in- 
tentions of their friends. We strongly recommend the exa- 
mination of this evidence. Sure we are that such examina- 
tion will produce, in the mind of every one acquainted with 
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the principles and history of popery, an effect very different 
from that anticipated by its advocates. 

It is contended that the Pope’s authority is of a nature so 
strictly spiritual, that it can never interfere with the civil du- 
ties of the King’s subjects. We ask what is the proof of this? 
Is it to be found in the practice of the Popes of Rome, or in 
the documents and formularies by which that practice is to 
be regulated? It is to be found, we confidently affirm, in 
neither. The practice of the Popes of Rome has always been 
in direct opposition to this assumption. Did they not claim 
and exercise the most despotic political power for centuries, 
in every state of Europe, and did they not continue to do so 
up to the period, when by the progress of truth and know- 
ledge, their yoke was broken, and their hands tied. Will any 
one deny that, for centuries, the Pope claimed political power. 
in this country, or that he exercised it in the most oppressive | 
manner, for the aggrandizement of his see, and the replenish- 
ing of his exchequer? Even after he was stripped of it, did 
he not, both by his agents, and by his own immediate acts, 
make the most desperate efforts to regain it? Was not the 
sentence of deposition issued, in the face of Christendom, 
against Queen Elizabeth,—an act of political power? Such 
then was the practice, and, it will be found, the doctrine corres- 
ponds with it. In fact, the practice grew out of the doctrine. 
For the doctrine we may quote Mr. Butler himself, who re- 
fers us for it to the Canon of the Tenth Session of the Council 
of Florence, which defined that 
‘full powers was delegated to the Bishop of Rome, in the person of 
St. Peter, to feed, regulate, and govern the universal church, as ex- 
cree in the general councils, and holy canons.” ‘ This, (adds Mr. 

utler, in capitals) is the doctrine or tHE Roman Carno.ic 
CuvuRCH, ON THE AUTHORITY OF THE Popg, and beyond it no 
Roman Catholic is required to believe.” (P. 33.) 
Nor need he. What can be required more, to confer the 
largest and most extensive power of every kind. FuLt powER 
to FEED, REGULATE, and GovERN the UniversaL Cuurcn, 
belongs tohim! Is this language to convey to the mind of 
any sincere Roman Catholic the idea of limitation? If the 
King, or the Parliament, or the law, or the constitution of 
any country so stand in the way of the Pope, that he is ob- 
structedias to the feeding, regulating, or governing the part 
of the Universal Church situated in that country, what is there 
to prevent his removal of such obstruction out of the way? 
We maintain, and no one acquainted with the meaning of 
language will venture to deny it, that the authority here con- 
ferred, has no limits. It may be called spiritual authority, or 
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by whatever other name it may suit the views of the party to 
give it; but it scorns all bounds, except those assigned to 
it by the want of a physical force. But why appeal to ‘the 
past practice or to the acknowledged doctrine of the Romishi 
Church ? There is another, and a certain mode of deciding 
the controversy on this question. Ifthe Pope claim not ‘the 
political supremacy, why not disavow it ? Why not wipe away 
from himself and his system the stain of so foul an assump- 
tion? Why not disclaim, in the face of Europe, the monstrous 
pride and wickedness of his predecessors in this respect? For 
this purpose Mr. White suggests that the following question 
should be proposed, and receive an explicit answer. 

“‘ Can the Pope, in virtue of what the Roman Catholics believe his di- 
vine authority, command the assistance of the faithful, in checking the 
progress of heresy, by any means not likely to produce loss or danger to 
the Roman Catholic Church ; and can that church acknowledge the va- 
lidity of any engagement to disobey the Pope in such cases?” (P. 41.) 

To shew the weight of the difficulty under which such a 
question would place a conscientious Roman Catholic, he:re-. 
fers to the scruples of James EH. and to the answers which 
Louis XIV. and Bossuet respectively gave to the question 
which James proposed. James’s question was, ‘“ Whether the’ 
King could promise to give his assent to all the laws which 
might be proposed for the greater security of the Church of. 
England.” To this question four English divines, wlio shared: 
in James’s exile, without hesitation, answered in the nega- 
tive. Louis, in his answer, observed, that “ As the exercise 
of the Catholic religion could not be re-established in England, 
save by removing from the people the impression that the 
King was resolved to make it triumph, he must dissuade him. 
from saying or doing any thing which might authorize:or 
augment this fear.’’ Bossuet’s answer is well described by’ 
Mr White as “ a striking specimen of casuistic subtlety.” He’ 
begins by establishing a distinction between adhering to the’ 
erroneous principles professed by a church, and the protec- 
tion given to it ostensibly, to preserve public tranquillity. He’ 
calls the Edict of Nantes, by which the Huguenots were, fora 
time, tolerated, a kind of protection to the reformed, shielding 
them from the insults of those who would trouble them in the 
exercise of their religion. It never was thought (adds Bossuet) ; 
that the conscience of the monarch was interested in these- 
concessions, except so fur us they were judged necessary 
public tranquillity. The same may he said of the King of” 
England ; and if he grant greater advantages to his Pro+: 
testant subjects, it is because the state in which they are in his 
kingdoms, and the object of public repose require it. Speaking 
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of the Articles, the Liturgy, and the Homilies, it is not asked, 
he says, that the King should become the promoter of these 
three things, but only that he should osTENSIBLY leave them 
free course, for the peace of his subjects. The Catholics (he 
says in conclusion) ougit to consider the state in which they, 
and the small portion they form of the population of En- 
gland, which obliges them not to ask what is impossible of 
their King; but on the contrary to sacrifice all the advan- 
tages with which they might vainly flatter themselves, to 
the real and solid good of having a king of their religion, and 
securing his family on the throne, though Catholic ; which 
may lead them ultimately to expect, in time, the entire establish- 
ment of their church and faith. 

These answers, while they shew the Jesuitical casuistr 
of the advocates of Popery, serve also to develope the plan 
on which a consistent Roman Catholic must act if he were 
admitted to Parliament. Believing, as he does, that his faith 
is the true one, and that it is meritorious, and his bounden 
duty, to advance it, he must endeavour to do so by all the 
(safe) means in his power. Nay, more convinced that the 
Protestant Church is the great bar to the progress and 
aggrandizement of his own true church, and moreover, that 
it teaches and upholds a false and fatal system, he not only 
cannot be sincere in his professed desire to uphold it, but 
(whatever obligations to the contrary he may bring himself 
under) he must and necessarily will be on the watch for 
every opportunity to depress it. This is the plain common 
sense of the case. 

The third letter commences with an invitation to examine 
the title by which the Church of Rome deprives her members 
of the right of private judgment in religious matters, and de- 
nies salvation to those who venture to think for themselves. 
The manner in which the Romish Church makes out her 
title is as follows : 

‘The Church of Rome proclaims that Jesus Christ, both God and 
man, having appeared on earth for the salvation of mankind, ap- 
pointed the apostle Peter to be his representative; made him the head 
of all the members of his church then existing ; and granted a similar 
privilege to Peter’s successors, without limitation of time. To this she 
adds, that to the church, united under Peter and his successors, Christ 
ensured an infallible knowledge of the sense of the Scriptures, and an 
equally infallible knowledge of certain traditions, and their true mean- 
ing.—The divine commission on which she grounds these claims, runs 
in these words of Christ to the chief of his apostles ; ‘ thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it. And I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven : and whatsvever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
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bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven.’” (P. 71.) 

Now it would surely puzzle any plain man to find out the 
connection between this passage of scripture and the lofty pre- 
tensions of the Church of Rome, and much more to discover 
that this passage afforded a solid basis for those pretensions. 
Peter himself is certainly mentioned in this passage, and so is 
the church: but there is not a word about his successors, nor 
about the Church of Rome, any more than about the Church 
of Jerusalem. Jy church is the expression used by our Sa- 
viour; from which one would naturally conclude that it was 
his Universal Church, not his church in any one place, whether 
Rome, or Corinth, or Philippi ;—farther, his church is built 
on a rock.— Thou art Peter,” says Christ, “and on this 
rock I will build my church.” Is it on Peter, or on a rock, 
that our Saviour built his church? Alas! had it been so, his 
church would have been as unstable as the waves among 
which Peter began to sink ! The chureh, we are told, is “* built 
on the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner stone.”’ Or, in other words, it 
is built on Christ, who is the sum and substance of what the 
apostles and prophets declared. Agreeably to this St. Paul 
says, “Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.” The rock, then, on which the 
church rests as its basis, is ** Christ the Son of the living God,” 
whom Peter had confessed at the moment when our Saviour 
used the above quoted expression. 

Such appears, both from the analogy of Scripture, and from 
the plain words of the passage, to be its true bearing and 
import. But if more were meant, if it had any secret sense, 
“It might have been expected that Peter, in his Epistles, (says our 
author) or in the addresses to the first Christians, which the Acts re- 
cord, would have removed the obscurity; and that since the grant of 
infallibility to him, to his peculiar church, and to his successors in the 
See of that church, was made the only security against the attacks 
of hell, he would have taken care to explain the secret sense of Christ’s 
address to him. Peter however, does not make the slightest allusion 
to his privileges. His successors being not named in the supposed 
original grant of supremacy, it was in course, that, by an express de- 
claration, Peter could obviate the natural inference, that they were ex- 
cluded from his own personal prerogatives. But Peter is equally silent 
about his successors ; and, to add to the original mysteriousness of the 
subject, he never mentions Rome, and dates his Epistles from Babylon. 
Babylon may figuratively mean Rome; the silence of both our Saviour 
and his apostle may, by some strange rule of interpretation, be proved 
to denote those successors; the whole system, in fine of the Roman 
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Catholic Church may be contained in the alleged passage ; but if 
so, it is contained like a diamond iu a mountain.” (P. 73.) 

_ Mr. White proceeds to shew that the Pope and his Church, 
on the ground of this single passage of Scripture, 
*« placing themselves between mankind and the Redeemer, allow those 
only to approach him, who first make a full surrender of their judgment 
to Popes and councils. A belief in Christ, and his work of redemp- 
tion, grounded on the Scriptures and their evidences, is thus made 
useless, unless it is preceded by a beliefin Roman supremacy grounded 
on mere surmises. Christianity is removed from its broad founda- 
tion, to place the mighty fabric upon the moveable sand of a conjec- 
tural meaning.” (P. 75.) 

Rome having thus erected herself into an organ of heaven, 
all her oracular decisions, our author proceeds to shew, have 
invariably tended towards the increase of her own power. 
This he establishes by enumerating the various corruptions by 
which she has defiled Christianity. He begins with ¢radition. 
He shews what a wide field is opened to the exercise of infal- 
libility by “‘the supposition that an indefinite number of re- 
vealed truths were floating down the stream of ages, uncon- 
signed to the inspired records of Christianity.’’ Allow tra- 
dition, and it follows that doctrines unknown to the inspired 
writers, and of which nota trace is to be found in their works, 
may be imposed on Christians. Rome, by this assumption, has 
arrogated to herself an unlimited power over the consciences 
of mankind. 

Look next at Zransubstantiation. Our author presents this 
in so striking a light, that it would be unjust both towards 
him and the subject, not to give his words. : 

‘*From the moment that people are made to believe that a man has 
the power of working, at all times, the stupendous miracle of convert- 
ing bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ; that man is 
raised to a dignity above all which kings are able to confer. What, 
then, must be the honour due to a Bishop, who can bestow the power 
of performing the miracle of transubstantiation ? What the rank of the 
Pope, who is the head of the Bishops themselves? The world beheld 
for centuries the natural consequences of the surprizing beltefin the 
power of priests to convert bread and wine into the incarnate deity. 
Kings and Emperors were forced to kiss the Pope’s foot, because their 
subjects were in the daily habit of kissing the hands of priests—those 
hands which were believed tocome in frequent contact with the body 
of Christ.” (P. 78.) 

The other sources of power which Rome has prepared for 
herself are the Seven Sacraments, Indulgences, the Invoca- 
tion of Saints, and above all, Purgatory. ‘Take the last alone, 
and surely it clothes the Church and every individual Priest 
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in it, with a kind of omnipotent power ; since it is the Priest 
only, who can open the gates of that prison, and set the tor- 
mented soul free to soar to heaven. From all this it is evident, 
that Rome’s prime object has been to establish her supremacy 
over the understandings and consciences of mankind, and thus 
to secure her aggrandizment. 

Among the proudest boasts of the Church of Rome is that 
which she makes concerning her unity ; and her most taunt- 
ing reproaches against Protestants have been derived from 
the discordant opinions and doctrines which have prevailed 
among them. But does the history of the Church of Rome 
present her in uniformity and harmony as to her members? 
It is quite the contrary. We find two or three Popes 
existing at one and the same time, each laying claim to in- 
fallibility, each cursing and excommunicating his rivals, 
and each in doing so, supported by the authority of councils. 
This was the state of things in the fifteenth century, whenthe 
council of Constance excommunicated the Pope who convned 
it; when that Pope, in return, by the aid of another council, 
excommunicated his opponents; and when these excommu- 
nicated persons deposed the Pope, and installed another in 
his stead. Such is the boasted harmony of the Romish Church. 
To this, we are aware it is answered, that the differences of 
Roman Catholics affect only the externals, while those of 
Protestants mar the unity of the faith. We repel this by 
asserting, and asserting with confidence, that the only unity 
of sentiment which is of any value, is that which is grounded 
on the infallible records of truth which are contained in the 
Holv Scriptures ; whereas the unity of sentiment which flows 
from a blind homage to a supposed infallible head, without 
any allowed judgment or choice in the parties so agreed, is 
useless and worthless in the eye of reason, and cannot be ac- 
ceptable to him who requires from us a reasonable service. 
*¢ Search the Scriptures,” is his command. And again, ‘ Prove 
all things ; hold fast that which is good.”’ From the differ- 
ences and discussions among Protestants, truth has been 
elicited, and illustrated, and more highly prized, and more 
widely disseminated ; whereas the infallibility of the Romish 
Church has closed the avenues to knowledge, and locked up 
her votaries in hopeless ignorance. 

In his 5th letter, our author gives a melancholy and most 
affecting representation of the effects of celibacy on the Romish 
clergy, to which he adds some statements, concerning Monas- 
tic Institutions. He is thus naturally led to speak of the 
moral character of the Romish Church. 


“The Church of Rome (he says) allures boys and girls of sixteen to 
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bind themselves with perpetual vows: the latter are confined in prisons 
because their frailties could not be concealed; the former are let 
loose upon the people, trusting that a superstitious reverence will 
close the eyes, or seal up the lips of men, on their misconduct. The 
Council of Trent (he adds) enjoins all Bishops to enforce the close 
confinement of nuns, by every means, and even to engage the assist- 
ance of the secular arm for that purpose. ‘ Let no professed nun, sa 
the Fathers of the Council of Trent, come out of her monastery, under 
any pretext whatever, not even fora moment.’ ‘If any of the regulars 
(men and women under perpetual vows) pretend that fear or force 
compelled them to enter the cloister, or that the profession took 
place before the appointed age, let them not be heard, except within 
five years of their profession. But if they put off the frock of their own 
accord, no allegation of such should be heard; but, being compelled 
to return to the convent, they must be punished as apostates, being in 
the meantime deprived of all the privileges of their order.’ Such is the 
Christian lenity of Rome; such the fences that guard her virgin-plots ; 
such were the laws confirmed at Trent by the wild uproar of six hun- 
dred Bishops, of whom but few could have cast the first stone at the 
adulteress, dismissed to sin no more by the Saviour.” (P. 129.) 


Can any thing be more repugnant to the genuine principles 
of Christianity than this delusion practised on the inexpe- 
rienced youth of both sexes, by which they are trepanned 
into the taking of vows, the meaning of which they scarcely 
understand; or can any thing be more unlike the obedience 
which Christianity enjoins and accepts, than their forced ob- 
servance of vows thus fraudulently imposed. Christian obe- 
dience, in all its parts, must be the dictate of the heart; and 
must be paid, not grudgingly nor of necessity; for what is 
said of charity is no less applicable to add the parts of duty ; 
**God loveth a cheerful giver.” it surprizing that im- 
morality and vice should stain the lives of those votaries of 
superstition? Our author presents a fearful representation of 
this state. After describing his opportunities of accurate 
knowledge as to the lives of the ecclesiastics of his country, 
arising from his long and intimate friendship with the most 
distinguished of them, and from confession, he adds, 

‘‘A more blameless, ingenuous, religious set of youths than that 
in the enjoyment of whose friendship I passed the best years of my 
life, the world cannot boast of. Eight of us, all nearly of the same 
age, lived in the closest bond of affection, from sixteen till one and 
twenty; and four, at least, continued in the same intimacy till that of 
about thirty-five. Of this knot of friends, not one was tainted by the 
breath of gross vice till the church had doomed them to a life of celi- 
bacy, and turned the best affections of their hearts into crime.—I can- 
not think on the wanderings of the friends of my youth without heart- 
rending pain. One, now no more, whose talents raised him to one of 
the highest dignities of the Church of Spain, was for many years 2 
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model of Christian purity. When by the powerful influence of his 
mind, and the warmth of his devotion, this man had drawn many into 
the clerical, and the religious life (my youngest sister among the latter), 
he sunk at once into the grossest and most daring profligacy. 
heard him boast that the night before the solemn procession of Corpus 
Christi, where he appeared nearly at the head of his chapter, one of two 
children had been born, which his two concubines brought to light 
within a few days of each other. Such, more or less, has been the 
fate of my early friends, whose minds and hearts were much above the 
common standard of the Spanish clergy. What then need I say of 
the vulgar crowd of priests, who, coming, as the Spanish phrase has 
it, from coarse swaddling clothes, and raised by ordination to a rank of 
life for which they have not been prepared ; mingle vice and supersti- 
tion, grossness of feeling, and pride of office, in their character? I have 
known the best among them: I have heard their confessions: I have 
heard the confessions of young persons of both sexes, who fell under 
the influence: of their suggestions and example; and I do declare that 
nothing can be more dangerous to youthful virtue than their company.” 
(Pp. 130—134.) 

With respect to nuns he adds, 

“‘ The picture of female convents requires a more delicate pencil ; 
yet I cannot find tints sufficiently dark and gloomy to pourtray the 
miseries which I have witnessed in their inmates. Crime, indeed, 
makes its way into these recesses, in spite of the spiked walls and prison 
grates, which protect the inhabitants. This I know with all the cer- 
tainty which the self-accusation of the guilty can give. Itis besides a 
notorious fact, that the nunneries in Estremadura and Portugal, are 
frequently infected with vice of the grossest kind. But I will not 
dwell on this revolting part of the picture. The greater part of the 
nuns, whom I have known, were beings of a much higher description 
—females whose purity owed nothing to the strong gates and high 
walls of the cloister; but who still had a human heart, and felt, in 
many instances, and during agreat portion of their lives, the weight of 
the vows which had deprived them of liberty.” (P. 135.) 


He concludes this chapter with a heart-rending description 
of two excellent females, his own sisters, whose delicate 
frames had sunk under the privations and austerities imposed 
on them in the convents. 

In his last chapter, Mr. White shews the natural opposi- 
tion which exists between the spiritual powers assumed by 
the Church of Rome, and the improvement of the human un- 
derstanding ; and concludes by adducing numerous instances 
of her disregard of truth, and by showing that it is the direct 
tendency of her prayer book, the breviary, to cherish credu- 
lity, and to adulterate Christian virtue. His remark, that the 
long list of illustrious writers of which the Romish commu- 
nion makes her boast invalidates not his positions, is a most 
justone. ‘They acquired their learning and cultivated their 
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powers, not under the influence of their church, nor ‘i ac- 
cordance With its spirit, but in spite of both. Such was the 
elasticity and bouyancy of the genius of these distinguished 
individuals, as to elevate and sustain them in their exaltation, 
notwithstanding the heavy weight which a degrading super- 
stition had hung around them. And, some of the most 
excellent of them arrived at the honourable distinction of 
being half disowned by their church. This enviable badge of 
honour belongs, if we mistake not, to Fenelon and Pascal. 

But it is to the breviary, a Roman Catholic Prayer Book, 
that our author points as the effectual instrument by which 
Rome moulds the minds of the members of her church. With 
an account of this production, and copious extracts from its 
contents, he closes his work. 

The breviary was compiled in the Popedom of Pius the 
Fifth, who in consequence of a decree of the Cound¢il of Trent, 
ordered a number of learned and able men to prepare it; and 
by a Bull, issued in 1566, sanctioned it, and commanded 
the clergy all over the world to use it. It has subsequently 
been revised, and has received the sanction of successive 
Popes. The importance which Rome attaches to this Book 
may be judged of from the strictness with which she com- 
mands the perusal ofit. All ecclesiastical persons, whatever, 
all professed persons, of both sexes, of whatever order, are 
bound to repeat the whole service of the day out of it: the 
omission of any part of it being declared a mortal sin. Mr. 
White declares that for more than twelve years of his life, 
even while his university studies required uninterrupted at 
tention, he considered himself bound to repeat its appointed 
service every day. The breviary then is the standard book of 
the Church. This is the book which she holds forth to her 
flock as the substitute for the Bible. Now what does it con- 
tain. It contains, along with the psalms—a few of which, 
with some fragments of other parts of the Old Testament, and 
a few scraps from the gospels and epistles, are still in use— 
the lives of the saints. Of these lives he furnishes copious sam- 
ples. Those are, almost without exception, pure unmixed 
fable, and in many instances so childish and absurd, that it 
is only surprizing that even the credulity of superstition can 
swallowthem. It is stuffed with miracles of the most ridicu- 
lous kind, wrought in behalf of the martyrs, and with pas- 
sages in the lives of those, so called, saints, which none but 
persons possessed of the faith of such saints can believe. We 
are told,-for example, of houses set on fire, while the Chris- 
tian inmates remained quite safe, although the flames raged 
for a day anda night: of idols falling from their pedestals at 
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the approach of persecuted Christians ; and even of the judges 
dropping dead before they could pass sentence on them. But 
we must refer our readers to the book itself, that is, to the 
Roman Catholic Breviary, if they would learn the true genius 
and character of that religion which has so long degraded a 
large portion of Christendom. Mr. Butler, indeed, asks, “ if 
it be either just or generous to harass the present Catholics 
with the weaknesses of the ancient writers of their commu- 
nion; and to attempt to render their religion and themselves 
odious by these unceasing and offensive repetitions?”’ But 
Mr. White replies with great justice, that 

“‘ this complaint should be addressed to the Pope and the Roman 
Catholic Bishops, by whose authority, consent, and practice, these 
weaknesses are anceasingly repeated for the instruction of the mem- 
bers of their communion.* * * * The truth is, that the Protestants have 
nearly forgotten the monstrous heap of falsehood and imposture from 
which Rome daily feeds her flock. But the ‘offensive repetitions’ 
resound from the lips of every bishop, priest, deacon, and sub-deacon 
of that communion: they are chanted incessantly in every Roman 
Catholic cathedral, in every convent: they are translated into popu- 
lar tracts: they are heard and read with avidity by the mass of straight- 
forward, uncompromising Catholics, and cannot be scouted by the 
more fastidious, without a direct reproach on the most constant, so- 
lemn, and authorized practice of their church.” (P. 191.) 

Mr. White has performed a valuable service to mankind 
in raising the veil which concealed the deformities of popery, 
and exhibiting her in her true colours, before the eyes of the 
people of this country! May the lesson which he has read to 
us be deeply considered ; and may we learn wisdom before 
it be too late! 

We have heard that Mr. White is about to publish the sub- 
stance of his interesting narrative, in the form of a small 
tract, adapted for more extensive circulation than an octavo 
volume can obtain. We need not add, that we consider it 
admirably adapted for the purpose of giving the people of 
England a correct and practical knowledge of the real nature 
of that dangerous system, of which the most absolute and 
unqualified intolerance forms an integral and inseparable 
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Ant. XXXI.—The Life and Remains of The Rev. Edward 
Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Professor of Mineralogy in the 
University of Cambridge. By the Rev. William Otter, M. A. 
4to. London, Cowie and Co. 1825. 


NEcroLocy may be aptly compared to the cemetery of Pere 
La Chaise; and to study the biography of our departed coun- 
trymen is an employment as seductive and delightful, as a 
walk within the magic inclosure of that most beautiful among 
the houses appointed for all living. When we enter either 
the one or the other, a charm is instantly drawn around us; 
a spell is formed, which holds us in delighted bondage, and 
makes us dread the hour when it must be broken. He who 
has employed himself in the study of such memorials, as 
friends have given us of those whom they have loved and lost, 
and who has pondered over the emblems of mortality that 
abound in the garden of the tombs, will probably recollect 
the similarity of influence exerted, by these pursuits, upon 
his mind. He will remember the contrast between the hal- 
lowed converse held by him with the dead, in their memoirs, 
and the bustle of returning to his intercourse with the world. 
He will also remember, how widely his thoughts, while they 
were fixed upon the former character of those who slept be- 
low him, in the cemetery, differed from the chaos of mind 
and feeling that succeeded, when he descended into the din 
of business or pleasure. There is also a similarity be- 
tween the monuments with which the biographical student 
is conversant, in the pages that rivet his attention, and those 
which fix the eye and heart of a thoughtful wanderer among 
the sepulchres of Mount Saint Louis. The one is occasion- 
ally employed in admiring the records of those who have 
occupied the highest ranks of human intellect and greatness, 
whence they looked down, and shed lustre upon the little 
world beneath them. Occasionally he turns from them,, to 
consider those who have been placed in the middle stations, 
between universal notice and forgetfulness ; where they have 
shone with a radiance more attempered, indeed, but within 
the sphere of its influence, not less useful or admired. Again, 
he looks to those who have occupied their post of duty 10 
the cool sequestered vale of life, and held the noiseless tenor 
of their way along it. The other is one moment engaged 
with monuments which claim his notice, like that of Abelard, 
by their beauty or magnificence, giving warrant that they, 
cover the dust, “where the mighty, the wise, and the valiant 
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repose.” He turns from them to other sepulchres, not built 
with marble, nor shaded with cypress, but still beautifulyin 
their forms, and bedecked with evergreens, and flowering 
shrubs. A little farther onward, and he reaches a sinrple 
urn, over which some friendly hand has placed a wreath of 
flowers that will hardly fade and wither in the sun, before 
the memory of the individual to whom it is dedicated -shall 
have passed away from the minds of all, save the little circle, 
of which he might have been the centre. Perhaps, indeed, 
the similarity may be traced still more extensively, and in a 
manner less flattering ; but, it is to be feared, not less strictly 
just, to the infirmities of our common nature The books 
which profess to exhibit faithful portraitures of the dead, often 
enumerate pompous catalogues of excellencies never dis- 
played by the living men; but existing merely in the over- 
weening partiality, or mercenary adulation of some misjudg- 
ing friend, some proud descendant, or some hireling writer, 
who meanly sacrifices the high interests of truth and morals, 
to undistinguishing fondness, vain self-complacency, or a 
sordid love of gain. And he who should read in the cemetery 
of our more imaginative and sentimental neighbours, the 
virtues of the departed, as displayed in their epitaphs, would 
often, did he know the truth, discover no more reality of 
connexion between those virtues, and the mind of him whe 
might sleep in death below, than he would find between na- 
tural forms in creation, and the gryphons, mermaids, wi- 
verns, and harpies, that were depicted upon their marble 
escutcheons, in all the luxuriance of Gothic blazonry, ..,,.; 
Amidst such delusive statements therefore, as those by 
which readers of biography are so frequently misled in their 
estimate of talent and character, that more pure and healthy. 
tone of writing, which scorns, not merely to falsify, but eyen 
unduly to embellish, is of delightful, although of compara;, 
tively rare occurrence. Of such a stamp is the volume be, 
fore us; the production, indeed, of a tried, steady, admiring, 
and affectionate friend; but still the production of a, man, 
whom his 4ima Mater, the great nurse of demonstrative and 
moral truth, may well respect; and whose motto, when, he 
sat down to write this memorial of worth and excellence, 
should be the impulse of every man when he brings before 
the public a personal narrative of one dear to himself, “ Ami- 
cus Socrates, Amicus Plato, sed magis Amica Veritas.” It 
bears every internal evidence of strict and guarded veracity ; 
and those who knew the man of whom the author speaks; can 
testify, that the biographer has done his part with an unconi- 
promising fidelity, and yet with a glowing energy of regard, 
2Q2 
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that confers honour alike upon his principles, and his friend- 
ship. Whether such a monument of esteem and affection as 
Mr. Otter has raised to the memory of his friend, were con- 
templated by that friend before his lamented decease, we 
cannot say. Probably not. If it were, he might well have 
adopted the beautiful language which our own Shakespeare 
has put into the mouth of Catharine, when her faithful ser- 
vant defended, as she could, the fallen Cardinal : 


‘ After my death, I wish no other herald, 
No other speaker of my living actions, 
To keep mine honour from corruption, 
Than such an honest chronicler.’ 


It is impossible not to coincide, with cordiality, in Mr. 
Otter’s preliminary remark. 

«« The author hopes he will be thought to have done no injustice to 
the memory of his friend, whom he has endeavoured to exhibit as he 
was, fully, candidly, and fairly: and if it shall be judged in any 
quarter, that he has indulged too much in the language of panegyric, 
he is persuaded, that those who were best acquainted with Dr, Clarke 
will be most ready to make every allowance for the error. It is diffi- 
cult for any one whom he regarded to speak of him with moderation ; 
and the author of this memoir shared too long, and too largely, in his 
friendship, to be exempt from the partiality it inspired.” (Preface, 
pp. Il. Iv.) 

We should little envy the texture of that man’s mind, who 
could remember Dr. Clarke while living, and read a record 
of his life, after his lamented removal, without owning that 
his biographer ought to feel, and deeply to feel, the fascination 
that drew all hearts around him, and the frankness with which 
he diffused the best affections of his own. 

Mr. Otter has undoubtedly been happy in the subject upon 
which he was to be employed. Dr. Clarke was a man of 
manners and character more than usually attractive. 


Vixire fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi. 


But a man in whom the elements were more tempered to 
conciliate respect, and to rally around him the love of all who 
knew him, could not easily be found. His literary reputation 
was so intimately blended with his personal amiableness, and 
so beautifully adorned by it—there was a flow of urbanity, 
kindness, and condescension, so unremitted—a glow of cheer- 
fulness so vivid, and yet so constant—a mind ever impelled 
by high energies, yet playful in all its operations, as if every 
thing were sport; that all who approached him, and more 
especially the young, the uninformed, the timid, and the igno- 
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rant, felt their affection excited towards him, not less than 
their gratitude and esteem. Of such a man it would, indeed, 
have been to our reproach, if no lasting memorial had been 
raised; and if he had gone down to the grave among those 


over whom the poet mourns, as over men whom accident 
alone prevented from being illustrious. 


Omnes illacrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 


The “ sacer vates,’”’ in the best sense of the term, has not 
here been wanting to his office, nor unmindful of his respon- 
sibility: and every friend of genius, science, learning, gene - 
rosity, or the most unbounded enterprize, is much indebted to 
Mr. Otter for the volume before us. 

In ordinary cases, great superiority is compelled to pay a 
painful tax to that envy which dislikes the excellence it can 
not imitate; and it must be confessed, that in too many 
instances, men, instead of bearing their faculties so meekly 
as to disarm this envy, make assumptions of dignity and im- 
portance, calculated to provoke and continue it, until death 
shall take away the object of painful comparison. 


Urit enim fulgore suo qui preegravat artes 
Infra se positas; extinctus amabitur idem. 


Not so Dr. Clarke. Whatever might be his attainments, 
they could produce no sentiment of envy in the mind of 
others. Respect was gladly paid, because it was blended 
. with a cordial affection, which his attractive manners, and 
unfeigned kindness necessarily produced. All the stores of 
his mind, as well as all the treasures of his collections, were 
invariably placed at the disposal of every one to whom they 
might be serviceable. No homage was exacted, and the tri- 
bute he received was more sincere and cordial by being spon- 
taneously rendered. One peculiarly delightful trait in the 
character of this distinguished individual was, the modesty 
with which he seemed to contemplate the labour and danger 
- through which he had passed, and the acquisitions he had 
made. No difficulties were magnified, no efforts over-rated. 
The aspirants for distinction and knowledge were assured, 
that they might readily obtain a larger measure of both than 
he himself enjoyed; and every one who sought his advice and 
good offices, went away impressed with the practicability of 
succeeding in his pursuit. A spirit of dormant enterprize 
was often thus excited by encouragements so benevolent, and 
so warm, that several members of the university were led to 
hope they might emulate his example; and it may be fairly 
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said of them, that although they reached not his elevation, 
they contributed materially to increase the stores of ancient 
learning, and the reputation of the university that sent them 
forth as her gifted representatives among the literati of rival 
nations. On these accounts he was not less beloved while 
living, than lamented at his removal from that sphere, of 
which he had been during his brief, though brilliant career, 
the grace and ornament. To him did the sincerity of friend- 
ship gladly and gratefully pay the tribute, which the flattery 
of Horace gave to the real or imaginary worth of Augustus ; 


Preesenti tibi maturos largimur honores. 


Malvolio, inhis philosophizing mood, observes, that “ some 
men are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them.’’ Dr. Clarke was sprung from 
the middle of these three classes ; and must be ranked among 
the number of those, who are either made great by their sta- 
tions, or appear at least equal to fill them, however unexpect- 
edly they may be called upon to occupy them. ‘There are some 
characters whom the public voice almost immediately, and 
perhaps necessarily, selects to fill situations of unusual trust 
aud importance, from a persuasion, however, unwarranted by 
experience, that they will prove equal to the responsibility. 
Such are the characters whose reputation, as Tacitus so beauti- 
fully observes of Agricola, go before them, and point them out. 
** Nullis in hoc suis sermonibus, sed quia par videbatur. Haud 
semper errat fama, aliquando et elegit.” Ifa traveller had 
been sought, profoundly acquainted with the language, the 
manners, the colonies, the history, the geography, the national 
and domestic customs of ancient Greece, gifted in short, with 
power to elucidate the difficulties, and to harmonize the con- 
tradictions by which scholars are continually puzzled, assu- 
redly Dr. Clarke would not have been the individual selected. 
Yet, confessedly inferior as he was to many in these great 
requisites for a classic traveller, his dauntless spirit, restless 
activity, power of endurance, quickness of apprehension, 
decision of purpose, and invincible perseverance, formed such 
an assemblage of qualities as are rarely found united in the 
same person ; and such as in a great degree counterbalanced 
his acknowledged deficiencies. Few expectations were raised 
when he first embarked upon that lengthened journey, which 
proved eventually the foundation of his claim to the respect 
and regard of posterity. The friends who accompanied him 
iit its commencement, and left him amidst the forests of the 
north, at their own return to England, little imagined that 
they had merely conducted him to the opening of a career, 1n 
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which he would become justly and deservedly celebrated. In 
proportion, therefore, as little was looked Or at his hands, 
did the profusion with which he ministered to science and 
learning endear him to the lovers of both, as one who so 
greatly outran their expectation. 

But it is time to turn to the immediate consideration of the 
volume before us; and to give our readers, into whose hands 
it may not already have fallen, some insight into its contents, 
accompanied with some remarks which past remembrances, 
revived in our minds by the labour of Mr. Otter, may natu- 
rally suggest. The pride of birth and honoured descent is 
among the most empty and unreasonable of all its exhibitions, 
where the conduct of the beaster is disgracefully contrasted 
with the virtues of his ancestors. Such honours are only 
conditionally derivative, and should not lightly be claimed. 


Et genus, et proavos, et quee non fecimus ipsi, 
Vix ea nostra voco. 


But when the virtues of a pure and pious ancestry descend 
to him by whom the lineage is continued; when talents, 
learning, and the more valuable graces of the mind, remain 
as moral heir-looms in a family, they serve to give some dig- 
nity to the character, as well as some impulse to the conduct 
of their possessor. It was thus with Dr. Clarke. ‘‘ He was 
born June 5, 1769, at the vicarage house of Willingdon in 
the county of Sussex ; and descended from a line of ancestors, 
whose learning and abilities reflected, for a long series of 
years, the highest credit upon the literature of their country.” 
His maternal grandfather was the celebrated- Dr. Wotton, 
justly considered in his time as a prodigy of learning, and 
whose character, notwithstanding the mischievous wit of 
Swift, is now duly appreciated. ‘* His paternal grandfather, 
known to his friends by the appellation of mi/d William 
Clarke, was one of the most accomplished scholars of his age; 
and his father, Mr. Edward Clarke, although labouring for 
the best part of his life under the disadvantages of an infirm 
constitution, was distinguished in the same honourable career. 
Of his grandfather’s talent and learning, ‘ the Connexion of 
the Roman, Saxon, and English coins’ is a powerful testi- 
mony. The following epigram, better known perhaps than 
the name of its author, may attest his capacity for a lighter 
and livelier style of composition. It was written on seeing 
the words Domus ultima inscribed on the vault belonging to 
the Dukes of Richmond in the cathedral of Chichester, 
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‘* Did he, who thus inscrib’d the wall, 
Not read, or not believe, St. Paul, 
Who says there is, where’er it stands, 
Another house, not made with hands, 
Or may we gather from these words, 
That house is not a house of Lords?” * 


Dr. Clarke’s father was a pupil of Jeremiah Marktand, a 
critic to whose learning and sagacity Grecian literature is 
deeply indebted: and the attainments of the scholar did 
honour to the care and erudition of the tutor. Edward Daniel 
Clarke, the second child of his parents is represented to have 
been of a disposition 


“the most amusing and attractive; aud particularly to have exhi- 
bited within the narrow sphere of his father’s parish for the same talent 
playful conversation and narrative, which ever afterwards distinguished 
him in the various and extensive circles through which he moved. He 
was the special favourite of the poorer neighbours, and of the servants in 
his father’s family: and his sister well remembers the delight which 
sat upon the countenance of every domestic, when master Ned could 
be enticed from the parlour, to recount his childish stories in the 
kitchen.” (Pp. 25, 26.) 

We insert the following anecdote, because we can bear 
delighted testimony to the contrast drawn by Mr. Otter be- 
tween Dr. Clarke’s first attempt at public speaking, and 
those which in the latest years of his life made us hang 
with pleasure upon his mode of delivery, whether in the 
Botanic Garden or the pulpit of St. Mary’s. 

“‘In the latter years of his life Mr. Clarke’s health so far declined, 
as to render the duty of the church, particularly in Lent, extremely 
fatiguing to him; and not thinking himself justified, under the cir- 
cumstances of his family, in incurring the expense of a curate, he had 
been persuaded by his friends, to allow his son Edward to relieve 
him, by reading one of the lessons. Accordingly, upon a day ap- 
pointed, Edward took his station in the desk beside his father; and 
when, the time for his part arrived, began, with a voice which was 
always strong and sonorous, to read aloud the chapter allotted to 
him, It happened to be the 10th of St. Luke, which contains the 
story of the good Samaritan. The affair went on tolerably well for 
some time; but when he arrived at the 35th verse, and had uttered 


* The inscription, which is on a mural tablet at the East end of the 
Duke’s Vault, near St. Mary’s Chapel, is in these words : 


** Sibi et suis, posterisque eorum, 
Hoc Hypogeum vivus F. C. 
Carolus Richmondie, Liviniz 
et Albiniaci dux, 
anno wre Christiane 1750. 
Hac est Domus ultima.’ 
(Pp. 10, 11.—Note.) 
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with a genuine Sussex twang, “ And on the morrow, when he 
departed, he took out tuppence, and gaye them to the host,” his 
father, unable any longer to tolerate the sound, and dreading some- 
thing more of the same character, gave him secretly a sharp twitch 
on the foot, and pushing him impatiently away, finished the lesson 
himself. Nor could he ever afterwards be prevailed upon to renew 
the experiment. Under such unlucky auspices did the subject of this 
memoir commence the practice of an accomplishment, which, in after 
life, he carried to so great a degree of perfection, that no one ever 
heard him in private reading or recitation, or in the exercise of his 
public duties, as a lecturer or,a preacher, without being struck with 
the correctness of his pronunciation, and delighted with the sweet- 
ness of his voice, and the skill and good taste with which he managed 
it.” (Pp. 28, 29.) 

The rudiments of his education were communicated by 
Mr. Gerison, a clergyman of some eccentricity as well as 
learning. This gentleman had been his grandfather’s curate, 
and was continued in the same office by his father, whose 
early instruction had also been entrusted to his care. From 
this teacher he was removed, when somewhat more than ten 
years of age, and placed, with his two brothers, at the gram- 
mar school of Tunbridge, at that time conducted by Dr. Vice- 
simus Knox. Here, however, his progress was by no means 
satisfactory ; and little foundation appeared to be laid for 
that pre-eminence to which he afterwards arrived. 

‘* He was rather notorious with his school-fellows, not only for the 
neglect of his own exercises, but alsc for the ingenious and good- 
natured tricks which he played to interrupt the labour of others. Still 
he had his own studies, which he was delighted to cultivate, and his 
own quiet hours which he contrived to lay aside for them.” 

His pocket money was devoted to the purchase of candles, 
which enabled him through many nights to pore over some 
book with which his mind was captivated—an employment 
which on one occasion had nearly issued in his being burnt 
in bed. 

The sentiments of Mr. Otter upon this cast of Dr. Clarke’s 
mind in boyhood are so fully characteristic of the calm, lucid, 
and sensible mode in which he is accustomed to introduce the 
reflections arising from his narrative, as to demand insertion. 


‘It cannot be questioned that these eccentric habits have their en- 
joyments: it may also be true, that in particular cases they lay the 
seeds of future compensation in the independent character which the 
give to a man’s exertions in his future life, and in the habit whic 
they ngurish and support, of seeking pleasure from study, distinct 
altogether from a sense of the advantages to which it leads; a plea- 
sure which no one possessed more amply, or relished more keenly, 
than he of whom we speak. But lest any one who may chance to read 
these pages, should be disposed to imitate his example, or to look 
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upon it with complacency in others, it cannot be too strongly urged, 
that the experiment is exceedingly perilous, and would rarely be sue- 
cessful, even in the partial view we have mentioned; that the loss 
arising from it is immediate, decisive, and often irremediable, being 
sometimes not less than utter ruin to the boy; while the advantage is 
distant, obscure, and to the last degree uncertain ; capable of being 
reaped only by a few, and, even with these, dependant upon a fortu- 
nate concurrence of circumstances which can rarely be supposed: and 
lastly, that Dr. Clarke himself always felt very sensibly, and re- 
Dang most forcibly, the disadvantages under which he laboured 
P ey neglect, in his earlier years, of the ordinary school studies.” 
' Every sort of game or sport which required manliness of 
spirit or exertion: he was ever foremost to set on foot, and 
ever ready to join; butin running, jumping, and swimming, 
he was particularly expert. By these exercises he was un- 
consciously preparing himself for those difficulties and hard- 
ships, which he had afterwards to encounter in his travels; 
and to his skill in swimming in particular, he owed very early 
in life the delight, which no one could fee] more strongly 
than himself, of saving his younger brother George from that 
death which seemed by a fatality to await him. * 
_ The increasing illness of his father, which seemed likely 
soon to plunge the family into pecuniary difficulties, by bring- 
ing him down to the grave; and the kindness of Dr. Beadon 
in procuring for his young friend the situation of chapel clerk 
in Jesus’ College, were inducements to send him to Cambridge 
at sixteen years of age, and when he was little prepared by 
any scholastic attainments, or any regularly formed habits, 
to do credit to himself, or to find out the way to honour and 
emolument in the pursuit of university distinctions. His 
father died in 1786, the first year of his residence in col- 
lege: after which, upon being appointed to one of the 
Rustat scholarships, appropriated at Jesus’ College for the 
orphans of clergymen, he nobly resolved, with an income of 
less than £90 a year, never to draw upon the slender pittance 
of his widowed mother; and he kept his word. Such a reso- 
lution was to be expected from him; and, once made, it 
would be acted upon with the most inflexible determination. 
A more disinterested man than Edward Daniel Clarke appears 
to have been, in every period of his life, could not exist: and 
they who knew him in riper years, when prudence so often 
abates, if it does not quench, the fires of early generosity, 
were fully able to feel that those fires must have burned 


* This brother was a captain in the navy, and after many years of distin- 


veers service was unhappily drowned in the ‘Fhames, on a party of pleasure 
in 
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clear, bright, and warm indeed, when they were first enkin- 
dled in his bosom. 

, Amidst the confessed misapplication of those precious hours 
which should have been sedulously employed in preparing 
for the public examination preparatory to his taking his first 


degree, his imagination was sometimes haunted by visions of 
future fame. 


‘In one corner of our abode (says his sister) was a small apartment, 
occasionally used for books and papers of every kind, where he would 
sit with his sisters for hours together, building airy plans of future 
actions. Look, he would exclaim, look upon that shelf, where ap- 
pear three generations of my ancestors; Wotton’s Welch Laws, 
Clarke’s Connexion of Coins, and our Father’s Travels in Spain. 
And shall my works ever stand beside them? Never will I cease, 
never will I say enough, until my own books shall appear with them, 
in that shelf beneath my mother’s roof.” (P. 45.) 

And yet did this erratic genius sacrifice the whole of an im- 
portant term in preparing and launching a balloon, which 
was attended with a degree of eclat that probably mingled it- 
self unwittingly with the pleasure afforded by his exhibition. 
It was indeed apparently an element in Dr. Clarke’s mental 
and moral constitution, that he should be the object of notice, 
and gather around himself the regard and wonderment of 
others; but if the disposition did exist, it was under modifi- 
cations, not only so harmless, but so amiable, that self seemed 
utterly merged in social love. At the examination for his 
Batchelor’s degree, he failed of securing to himself any dis- 
tinguished place upon the Tripos. He appeared as third 
junior optime, an honour, as his biographer observes, of little 
other value, than that of afterwards affording his friends an 
ostensible reason for supporting his election to a fellowship. 
This want of application he afterwards deplored.* Some of 
the defects most remarkable in his character, especially as a 
man called to collect knowledge, and communicate it to others, 
may, as his biographer has justly observed, be traced to it. 
But upon this point Mr. Otter shall speak for himself. It 
would be injustice to alter his eloquent and admirable remark, 


* To confirm, if confirmation were necessary, the justice of that regret for 
mispent time at College which this admirable man felt, and which afterwards 
pressed upon him with a heavy retribution, it may be permitted the writer of 
these lines to remark, that in a conversation which he held some years ago with 
one of the most ingenious men in this or any other country, that individual ex- 
pressed himself in terms of the same deep concern, for the same neglect; ob- 
serving, that in all the calculations necessary to form the groundwork of his 
experiments, he continually felt the want of that analytical knowledge, which 
his residence at Cambridge would have so alfundantly supplied, if he had not 
squandered away the time allowed him for obtaining it in other and less useful 
pursuits. 
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‘had this been otherwise—had the distinguished qualifications which 
he afterwards displayed, his fine genius and imagination, his extraor- 
dinary memory, his singular power of patient labour and attention, 
his ardent love of knowledge, and, above all, his lofty spirit and en- 
thusiasm, in which he was surpassed by none—had these been employed 
upon a better foundation, and directed by a better judgment; and 
had the strength of his constitution supported to a more advanced 
period the exertions of his mind ; it may be presumed that they would 
have borne him, not only to a much greater height of eminence, than 
he actually attained; but, unless the partiality of a friend deceive 
him, would have given him a name and a place in the estimation of 
posterity, inferior to few of whom the present age can boast.” (Pp. 
60, 61.) 


‘At this juncture of Mr. Clarke’s fate, 


The world was all before him where to choose 
His place of rest, and Providence his guide. 


He at length determined to become the tutor of the Hon. 
Henry Tufton, son of Lord Thanet, and a nephew of the 
Duke of Dorset. This youth had lately been at Westminster, 
and was destined for the army. With him he continued some 
time, and made the tour of Great Britain. Of this journey 
he kept a diary, which he was induced, by the solicitations 
of friends, to publish in one volume octavo, of which, as he 
observes, only 1000 copies were printed; but from the ex- 
tracts given in this volume, it does not appear calculated to 
lay the foundation of that solid and lasting reputation, which 
he afterwards secured to himself. It is now not to be had; 
and its author had wisdom enough soon to regret the youthful 
f indiscretion into which he had been hurried. It were to be 
: wished, that callow writers were discouraged, rather than 
i} urged forward to publication, by friends whose partiality too 
frequently feeds the vanity of the aspirant for literary fame, 
: instead of repressing its undue vehemence, and of beseeching 
him to pause, and obtain more materials for thought, and 
i more skill in their arrangement, than are commonly exhibited 
in such premature attempts to obtain a name and a place 
| among the masters of human wisdom. The best result from 
such haste is generally a bitter literary penitence. Such an 
attempt, like the belt of the son of Evander to the martial 
cupidity of Turnus, is an object irresistibly seductive, but 
subsequently mischievous: and of such attempts it might be 
i predicted to many an ardent author, 


Turno tempus erit, magno cum optaverit emptum 


| Intactum Pallanta, et cum spolia ista diemque 
Oderit. 
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Such at least was the opinion of Dr. Clarke ; and his expe- 
ricnce should have weight. 


Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum. 


Even in this first tour however, he began that collection of 
minerals which excited such admiration in after years, and 
ministered so largely to his own fame, and to that of the 
university of which he was so distinguished an ornament. 

In the spring of 1792 he made an engagement with Lord 
Berwick, who had been his contemporary at college, to ac- 
company him in the capacity of a friend to Italy. They set 
off about the end of July. The only record of this tour con- 
sists of a journal, begun at Turin, but not regularly continued, 
until his arrival at Naples, and a few letters. He was not 
however, a man to be unemployed. Idleness was an atmo- 
sphere in which he could never live; and accordingly, we 
find him making large and valuable additions to his stock of 
historical knowledge, both ancient and modern: and even 
advancing in his acquaintance with Greek and Latin, beyond 
any attainments of his previous education. He studied the 
history and progress of the arts, and more particularly of the 
different schools of painting in Italy. At Naples, he was the 
historian and guide of Vesuvius. He collected vases and 
medals, Italian marbles, and volcanic products ; constructed 
models of temples, and especially one of Mount Vesuvius on 
a grand scale, of the materials of the mountain, with such ac- 
curacy of outline, and justness of proportion, that Sir William 
Hamilton pronounced it the best ever produced of the kind, 
either by foreigner or native. 

It was at one time the intention of Lord Berwick to pro- 
ceed from Italy to Egypt and the Holy Land. To this pro- 
posal Mr. Clarke lent an ear of eager delight, and returned 
to England with incredible speed and fatigue, to facilitate 
some arrangements which his lordship wished to make. While 
thus employed he received a letter from Lord Berwick, in 
which he resolved to abandon the purposed voyage; a failure 
of intention which Mr. Clarke keenly felt, and often mentioned 
with deep, and almost bitter regret. In the commencement 


of the year 1794 however, he set off to rejoin Lord Berwick 


at Naples, and he remained with him until they both returned 
to this country, in the summer of 1794, when he brought 
home a collection of books, prints, pictures, and minerals, 
sufficiently extensive and valuable to have cost him 208/. in 
mere freight and custom house duties. 

Much entertaining matter is extracted from the journal of 
Mr. Clarke, and inserted into this part of the volume. We 
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shall only selecy the following anecdote, exhibiting a ver 
summary mode of proceeding, in what was doubtless calle 
the administration of justice, at Venice, 

“« Justice is administered in a very rigid way at Venice. They do 
not neglect to pursue her dictates, but then it is done in so myste- 
rrous and absolute a manner, that the injured party has seldom the 
satisfaction of knowing whether he is redressed or not. An English 
gentleman once lost a great part of his clothes, and some valuable 
trinkets at an inn at Venice. Every search was made after them to 
no effect, and the gentleman gave them over as lost, saying aloud at 
the same time, ‘ Aye, these are the blessed effects of your Venetian 
laws. If I had been in a country where there was a oiler of justice, 
I should at least have been assisted in my endeavours to recover them,’ 
In about an hour he was sent for, by the officers of the police, and 
carried to the tribunal. ‘ You are the gentleman, sir,’ said the chief 
magistrate, ‘that has lost some clothes?’ ‘Yes, Iam.’ ‘ And you 
have not been able to recover them?’ ‘No.’ ‘Upon which you 
thought proper to arraign the laws of our republic, and to accuse it 
of injustice. Beware how you offend a second time, by propagating 
an erroneous opinion. Behold,’ said he, drawing aside a curtain be- 
hind which hung the dead bodies of three men, ‘behold, these are 
the persons who robbed you. They have atoned for their crimes, and 
offer to you a lesson of our justice and severity. Get back to your 
inn; the things you have lost will be there before you. Settle your 
affairs, and leave Venice immediately ; it might be dangerous for you 
to remain where justice acts so quickly, and with so much vigour.” 
(Pp. 168, 169.) 

Upon reading this incident another of similar character oc- 
curred to our recollection, which may serve to shew, that in- 
dividuals in this state, so long celebrated for the tremendous 
character of its espionage and police, sometimes undertook 
the office of exacting retribution, and that in a manner 
truly ludicrous, if the utter defect of moral principle 
could be kept out of view. An English gentleman, spending 
the carnival at Venice, and being in a place of public resort, 
missed a very valuable snuff-box, under circumstances which 
induced a firm persuasion that one of the principal noble- 
men of the state had conveyed it from his pocket. He 
mentioned his persuasion to another distinguished man, 
under whose escort he had come thither; and at the same 
time expressed his determination instantly to charge the fact 
upon the offender, and demand the restoration of his box. 
‘©You had much better abandon any such intention,” said 
his’ friend, “lest the charge should provoke a vengeance 
which only your life may appease. Wait here quietly, and 
apparently unsuspiciously, until I return, and if you have 
fixed upon the real offender, I will endeavour to restore your. 
box.” He returned in a little time with the lost treasure. 
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** How did you obtain it?” said the Englishman. ‘I stole 
it from the thief who stole it from you. But keep it safely.in 
your pocket ; and as you value our lives, do not mention either 
the loss or the recovery while you remain in Venice.” . 
Upon his return from Italy, Mr. Clarke undertook the 
education of Mr. Mostyn (now Sir Thomas Mostyn) ; but the 
connexion, from what cause does not appear, lasted little more 
than a year. In the autumn of 1796 he accompanied Lord 
Berwick to Brighton, where he commenced the publication 
of a periodical work, called Le Réveur, consisting of twenty- 
nine numbers; the first dated Brighton, September 6, 1796, 
the last, London, March 6, 1797. It comprised a series of ob- 
servations upon men and manners, at home and abroad ; and, 
with the exception of two numbers, was wholly written by 
himself. Several extracts are given in the volume before us, 
but they are not possessed of any interest sufficiently striking 
to warrant our quotation. ‘The numbers were collected into 
a volume, but the whole impression, one copy excepted, 
which was found among his own papers, perished by damp 
in the bookseller’s warehouse. 
In the autumn of 1796, Mr. Clarke joined Lord Uxbridge 
at Beaudesert, as tutor to his youngest son, the Honourable 
Brownlow Paget, a sickly boy, who died late in the spring of 
the following year. His connexion was, however, continued 
with the family ; and he was commissioned to make the tour 
of Scotland, with Mr. Berkeley Paget, previous to his residence 
at Oxford. Of this journey he kept a full and distinct ac- 
count, evidently with a view to publication. The cause 
which prevented this purpose from being carried into effect, 
was the unsettled nature of his opinions respecting certain, 
facts connected with the geology of that country, which he 
had afterwards occasion to correct. Large extracts from the 
Diary appear in his Life, and prove, that throughout. the, 
whole of his journey, or rather voyage, which embraced ;a, 
large portion of our Western Archipelago, the Hebrides, his. 
constitutional qualities of zeal, intrepidity, and pursuit, of, 
knowledge, were in ardent, vigorous, and unwearied exer-, 
cise. During his visit to the Isle of Mull, he saw part of the, 
wreck of the Florida, one of the Invincible Armada, wrecked, 
in Tobermorey Bay, after the dispersion of the fleet in, 1588, 
by that providential tempest, which suggested the appropri-. 
até motto to the medal usually considered to have been struck, 
by Elizabeth, but in all probability fabricated in Holland ;, 
“ Afflavit, et dissipati sunt.’ Mr. Clarke observes, that, several 
of the guns, and other parts of the equipment of , the vessel, 
had been recovered by means of the diving bells. ,A short, 
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time ago, an iron gun was weighed, which was found to be 
converted through a considerable part of its substance into a 
very perfect plumbago, or carbonate of iron. An account of 
the circumstance appeared in some of the public journals, 
with the addition, that the gun almost immediately became 
hotter than the hand could bear. ‘The statement was 
treated as a remance by some philosophers, whose ¢an- 
dour, if not their knowledge should have taught them better, 
An instance, however, of the same kind came under the 
knowledge of the writer of this article. A friend who is 
largely concerned in shipping, had fortified several of his 
vessels, each with a bar of iron, which might complete ‘the 
Galvanic circuit, according to the plan of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, and thus prevent the action of the sea-water on thie 
copper, and the aggregation of barnacles and other foreign 
matters, by which the sailing of ships is impeded. One of 
the vessels thus provided, made a voyage to India. It was 
found, upon her return, that the bottom was more foul than 
usual, and that barnacles of a larger size than had been met 
with, were now attached to it. The iron bar which had-been 
fastened round the yessel was examined by the owner in per- 
soli, and found to be, through a considerable part of its sub- 
stance, in a pulverulent state, and reduced to plumbago: 
He scraped off a quantity, and put it into his pocket, witha 
view of shewing it to a chymical friend. On taking it out 
for this purpose, the whole mass was found so greatly heated, 
that he could scarcely bear to touch it. The measure sug- 
gested by the President of the Royal Society seems, therefore, 
to have failed for the present; and if newspaper reports may 
be credited, is no longer acted upon in the navy. rs 


A very amusing account is given of the Island of St. Kilda, 

a place of comparatively primitive simplicity, containing’a 
population of about 100 persons, divided into twenty-two 
families, with a minister among them. This singular com- 
munity is visited only once a year by the tacksman of the 
land, who owns the island, and to whom their rent is princi-, 
ally paid in the feathers of sea fowl, and in cattle. We sab; 


join the following reasonable explanation of a phenomenon, 


firmly believed by the St. Kildians to depend upon no prin- 
ciples of natural agency. a 
“It will be readily supposed that I neglected no inquiry respecting 
the remarkable circumstances which are related both by Martin and 
Macaulay, and reported all over the Western Islands, with regurd toa 
cough the natives catch whenever strangers arrive upon their ‘islands 
During the whole time I remained among them, I endeavoured!by 
every possible means to ascertain the truth or falsehood of thisvextra~ 
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ordinary tale. The minister, Mr. Macleod, in answer to the first 
question I put to him, assured me, in the most solemn manner, that 
the circumstance was true. Both Mr. Maclean and myself examined 
and cross-examined, both his testimony and that of the natives them- 
selves; and the result of our inquiry was, that a cold or cough was 
annually communicated to all the inhabitants of St. Kilda; not from 
any vessel that might chance to arrive, but from the tacksman’s boat 
alone, whose casual advent was not fixed for any stated period, but 
was a month sooner, or a month later, according as the weather proved 
favourable or unpropitious. A vessel from Norway visited St. Kilda 
this year, before the arrival of the tacksman, the crew of which min- 

led with the natives, but no cold or cough was communicated to them. 

he fact appeared now more marvellous than ever. That an effect so 
remarkable should be peculiar to the arrival of one particular boat, is 
hardly to be credited. Nevertheless, the fact is indisputable. The 
tacksman comes, and alf the island catch a cough: other vessels ar- 
rive, both before and after, and no such effect is produced. He had 
been gone only eight days, when we arrived, and I saw several, both 
young and old, afflicted with this malady to such a degree, that it had 
nearly proved fatal to some of them. I was at first perfectly con- 
founded with the evidence of my own senses. I felt that in relating 
itat my return, the tale would either become established as a fact, no 
longer to be doubted, or subject me to an imputation of the weakest 
credulity. I prosecuted my inquiry to greater extent, and with re- 
newed vigilance; at length the light began to break forth, and the 
mystery was disclosed. I hope I shall be able to explain the real na- 
ture of this cough, by relating the true cause of its origin. 

“The young man whom I mentioned at my arrival upon the 
island, and whose attentions never left me during the time I remained 
there, had been married but a few days. They postpone their mar- 
riages till the arrival of the steward, and he expressed a wish that I had 
been present upon the occasion. ‘Then,’ said he, ‘you would have 
seen the whole island dancing, and the whole island drunk.’ And 
what did you find to get drunk with here? ‘Whiskey! the steward 
always brings whiskey, and, when he comes, we dance and sing mer- 
rily.” And don't you dance during the rest of the year? ‘ Not so 
much; when the steward comes we dance all night, and make a fine 
noise altogether.’ 

“I applied to Mr. Macleod for farther information upon this sub- 
ject, and was told that this was the reason of their postponing their 
marriages. The arrival of the tacksman, or, as they call him, steward, 
is the jubilee of the year. He brings with him spirituous liquors, and 
a total change of diet. The return of this period, is the only gleam of 
sunshine which cheers the long and gloomy night of their miseries. 
They hail his coming, they rejoice, they drink, they dance, their spirits 
are elevated, they become heated, they expose themselves to the humid 
influence of an atmosphere, constantly impregnated with fogs; their 
mode of life is totally changed, and the consequence is very natural, 
that out of twenty-two families, the greatest part of them are afflicted 
with a violent cold and cough. 

VOL. XXIII.—NO. L. 2R 
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“‘T expressed my sentiments on this subject to their minister, but 
nothing could alter his opinion. He admitted the truth of what I 
have stated with regard to the arrival of the tacksman: but remained 
bigotted to the old miraculous tale of the cough being taken from the 
smell of fresh air which hangs upon the tacksman’s clothes. Allowing 
for a moment the truth of so absurd a supposition, the tacksman in 
that case, would not be the only person to communicate a smell of 
air, foreign to the olfactory nerves of the St. Kildians. The Norway 
vessel, which arrived before him, or our cutter which came after, 
would produce the same effect. I have no doubt whatever in my own 
mind, respecting the real origin of the St. Kildacough. Whether my 
readers will coincide in my opinion I know not; but until I hear the 
circumstances otherwise rationally accounted for, I must attribute it to 
the alteration in manners and in diet, the intemperance and riot, which 
take place upon the arrival of the tacksman. It is true, many of the 
children in the island were afflicted with the same malady ; from which 
I conclude, that the mothers who imprudently, or rather ignorantly, 
exposed themselves to the night air, heated by whiskey and dancing, 
exposed their children also.” (Pp. 273—-276.) 

This tour ended 26th September, 1797. A very short time 
before its commencement Mr. Clarke had been elected Fellow 
of Jesus’ College, an appointment reflecting honour upon the 
Society by which it was conferred, not less than upon the ob- 
ject of their choice. 

A brief residence with his mother at Uckfield, was suc- 
ceeded by a hasty journey to Cambridge, whither he fled to 
avoid serving in the supplementary militia, of which he seems 
to have entertained a morbid horror. Here was formed that 
engagement with Mr. Cripps, which led to his celebrated 
Tour, and placed him in the very first rank of learned tra- 
vellers. For, with whatsoever difference of opinion upon par- 
ticular points, those volumes, in which his wanderings are 
recorded, may be read, they will still command the warm 
and cordial respect of every man who can appreciate the 
labour and talent displayed in the acquisition of the vast and 
varied information which they have embodied, On the 20th 
May, 1799, Mr. Clarke and his pupil, Mr. Cripps, left 
Cambridge, accompanied by Mr. Otter, then tutor of Jesus 
College, and Professor Malthus, who having then lately given 
to the world his first thoughts on population, and the prin- 
ciples of political economy, was anxious to verify his conclu- 
sions, by facts collected in other countries. The state of 
Europe excluded the party from the southern countries of the 
continent; and they made their way to Denmark and Swe- 
den, through Hamburgh. This journey, which was intended 
to occupy only six or seven months, was continued by himself 
and his pupil, until the end of November, 1802. Mr, Otter 
and Mr. Malthus returned to England before the end of the 
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long vacation. A great number of letters to his mother, and 
other individuals, especially to his biographer, have been 
preserved, and inserted in the volume. They possess a charm 
of naiveté and frankness peculiarly his own. They hold the 
mirror up to the nature of his mind; and there is no mistak- 
ing the image thus reflected, by any one who knew the ami- 
able and gifted original. We subjoin the following letter to 
his mother, for whom he invariably displayed the most un- 
bounded affection, but whom he was destined never more to 
see on earth. It is a beautiful instance of the playfulness of 
his imagination, and the warmth of his heart. 


To his Mother. 


“ Enontakis, in Lapland, on the 
frontiers of Finmark, 68° 30’ 
30” North Lat. In the most 
northern province of the Swedish 
Dominions. July 29, 1799. 
“* We have found the cottage ofa priest, in this remote corner of the 
world, and have been snug with him, afew days. Yesterday I launched 
a balloon, eighteen feet in height, which I had made to attract the 


natives. You may guess their astonishment, when they saw it rise 
from the earth. 


“Ts it not famous to be here, within the frigid zone? More than 
two degrees within the arctic; and nearer to the pole, than the most 
northern shores of Iceland? For a long time darkness has been a 
stranger to us. The sun, as yet, passes not below the horizon: but 
he dips his crimson visage behind a mountain to the north. This 
mountain we ascended, and had the satisfaction to see him make his 
curtsey, without setting. At midnight, the priest of this place lights 
his pipe, during three weeks in the year, by means of a burning glass, 
from the sun’s rays. 

“ We have been driving rein-deer in sledges. Our intention is to 
penetrate, if possible, into Finmark, as far as the source of the Alten, 
which falls into the icy sea. We are now at the source of the Muonio, 
in Tornea Lapmark. I doubt whether any map you can procure will 
shew you the spot. Perhaps you may find the name of the place, 
Enontakis. Well, what idea have you of it? Is it not a fine town ?— 
- Sashed windows, and streets paved and lighted—French theatres, 
shops, and public buildings? I'll draw up the curtain, now see what 
it is!—A single hut, constructed of the trunks of fir-trees, rudely 
hewn, with the bark half on, and placed horizontally, one above ano- 
ther; here and there a hole to admit light. And this inhabited by an 
old priest, and his young wife, and his wife’s mother, and a dozen 
children, and half a dozen dogs, and four pigs, and John, and Cripps, 
and the two interpreters, and Lazarus, covered with sores, bit by 
mosquitoes, and as black as a negfo. We sleep on rein-deer skins, 
which are the only beds we have had since Tornea. 
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“© We have collected minerals, plants, drawings, and, what is of more 
importance, manuscript maps of countries unknown, not only to the 
inhabitants of Sweden, but to all the geographers of Europe. The 
best maps afford no accurate idea of Lapland. The geography of the 
north of Europe, and particularly of the countries lying to the north 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, is entirely undetermined. I am now employed 
in tracing the topography of the source of the Muonio. We are enabled 
to confirm the observations of Maupertuis, and the French mis- 
sionaries respecting the elevation of the pole, and the arctic circle. I 
shall bring a piece of it home to you, which stuck in my boot, as I 
stepped into the frigid zone. It willserve as excellent leaven, and be 
of great use in brewing, a pound of it being sufficient to ferment all 
the beer in the cellar; merely by being placed in my cabinet. 

“The wolves have made such dreadful havoc here, that:the rich 
laplanders are flying to Norway. One of them, out of a thousand 
rein-deer which he possessed a few years ago, has only forty remain- 
ing. Our progress from Torneé has been entirely in canoes, or on 
foot, three hundred and thirty miles. There are no less than one hun- 
dred and seven cataracts between this place and Torneé. We live on 
rein-deer flesh, and the arctic strawberry; which is the only vegeta- 
ble that has comforted our parched lips, and palates, for some time. 
It grows in such abundance, near all the rivers, that John gathers a 
pailfull whenever we want them. I am making all possible exertion 
to preserve some for you. Wheat is almost unknown here. The food 
of the natives is raw fish, ditto rein-deer, and sour milk called pijma. 
Eggs, that great resource of travellers, we have not. Poultry are 
never seen. Had I but an English cabbage, I should feast like an 
alderman.” (Pp. 356—358.) 

The following supplement may be added; for we confess 
ourselves anxious, that our readers should share something of 
the admiration with which a very slight personal acquaint- 
ance filled ourselves, for a man whose kindly feelings welled 
forth from a spring that seemed inexhaustible. 


“ Curistianta, October 15. 


“What treasures I have found here! No less than four letters 
from Uckfield ; three from you and one from Anne. I received them 
with fear and trembling, and shook so much, I could hardly hold 
them, till I saw your hand-writing. Oh, blessed news; and all well! 
I tore open the seals ; and your last date, which is August 29, tells me 
George is safe at home, and all well! So—I am at ease! thank God, 
thank God! Do not let any body direct the letters but you; because 
that alarms me dreadfully. Never mind what you write; your hand- 
writing is all I want to see, though your letters continue, as they 
always were, interesting and precious. Your lace, table-cloths, &c. 
you may depend upon having; and I wish to buy for you a black silk 
cloak, lined with such fur as you once had, ora white satin, that you 
may not perish in your long penance at church. It shall be hand- 
some, and yet sober. and decent ; such as youlike.” (P. 366.) 
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From Lapland and. Norway, the travellers proceeded to 
Stockholm, which they finally left for St. Petersburgh on the 
14th December. After a journey of unusual hardship and 
requiring a display of no ordinary courage, they arrived on 
the banks of the Neva, January, 31, 1500. Criticism has done 
its little office upon the results of this eventful tour; and the 
fiat of the public voice has been too unequivocally expressed, 
to allow any appeal from its decision. Perhaps, however, 
there is no part of his valuable volumes requiring more in- 
dulgence, than the account of Russia. It is impossible not to 
imagine, that reaching a country where civilization and bar- 
barism were yet engaged in an apparently doubtful struggle, 
and where, as elsewhere, the vices of refinement were im- 
pressed upon the national and individual character, more 
deeply than its virtues, a man of quick and sensitive feeling, 
singularly affected by first impressions, and acting upon them 
with a strange mixture of impetuosity and determination, 
should have felt an overpowering repugnance towards the 
country—a repugnance which, like a coloured medium, tinged 
every object with its own hue ; allowing none to appear neu- 
tral and achromatic, still less really natural and beautiful. 
Yet, even the frantic character of Paul, and the fantastic des- 
potism of his government, could not compel Mr. Clarke to 
such a degree of reserve as prudence seemed to dictate. He 
speaks of the country, its rulers, and its measures, “in that 
mood of mind which sports with bitterness ;’’ almost reckless 
of the danger to which he was thus exposing himself and his 
companion, 

‘* Petersburgh, Jan. 31, 1800. 

“* We have been here five days. Our servants were taken from us 
at the frontiers, and much difficulty had we with the Russian thieves 
as we came along. Long accustomed to Swedish honesty, it is dif- 
ficult for us to assume, all at once, a system of suspicion and caution ; 
the consequence of this is, that they remove all the moveablesin their 
way. Iwish much to like the Russians; but those who govern them 
will take care I never shall. This place, were it not for its magnifi- 
cence, would be insufferable. We silently mourn when we remember 
Sweden. As for our harps, there are no trees to hang them upon; 
nevertheless, we sit down by the waters of Babylon and weep. The 
open all the letters, and therefore, there is something for them to chew 
upon. More I dare not add; perhaps your experience will supply the 
rest.” (Pp. 383, 384.) 

They arrived at Moscow on the 8th of April; and, after 
remaining there until about the 27th of May, passed through 
Jula and Woronetz to Taganrok on the sea of Azov, and 
thence, across the Cimmerian Bosphorus, to Jenicali, in the 
Crimea. At length he reached the hospitable mansion of 
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Professor Pallas, worn down with fatigue, and ill of a tertian 
fever. ‘The professor and his wife received him, nursed him, 
were unto him as parents, and dismissed him on his way to 
Constantinople, loaded with comforts for his future journey, 
books, plants, drawings, insects, and minerals. Such atten- 
tions as were displayed by these good Samaritans are too 
delightful to be passed over in silence. They could not have 
been paid to one whose gratitude would be more deep or 
ardent; and they are accordingly acknowledged with an ar- 
dour of kindliness peculiarly characteristic of the writer. 

Mr. Clarke and his companion arrived at Constantinople, 
on the 24th of December 1800; and three months afterwards 
he was enabled to gratify the long yearnings of his heart, 
by dating a letter to his biographer from the source of 
the Simois on mount Ida. After this interesting survey he 
went to Rhodes, and joined the British army in Egypt. 
Here he became extremely useful to Lord Hutchinson in 
obliging Menou and the French Scavans to disgorge the 
plunder they had collected. In shameful contradiction of 
the capitulation, they were endeavouring, by every artifice of 
baseness, as they did on all other occasions, to convey the 
fruits of their rapine to France, where it might serve to dazzle 
the eyes of their vain and egotistical countrymen, while it 
excited the deep contempt of every man possessed of sufficient 
principle to prefer the moral character of a nation, to the ex- 
hibition of any treasures of art, obtained by the sacrifice of 
good faith and principle. During the operations by which 
the fall of Cairo was; effected, he revisited the Holy Land; 
and his letters, not less than the narrative of his travels, are 
filled with the high and hallowed enthusiasm excited in his 
mind, on treading a soil endeared by associations to which 
every feeling that classic antiquity alone ‘could supply, was 
mere indifference. During a second short expedition into 
Greece, he obtained the bust of the Eleusinian Ceres, which now 
adorns the vestibule of the public library of Cambridge, toge- 
ther with the tomb of Euclid, and other remains of antiquity. 
And well do we remember the glow of youthful delight and 
pride with which we saw them after the long vacation, during 
which they took their station in a place where the man who was 
mainly instrumental in bringing them thither often passed 
and paused to look on them, when he ascended the stairs in 
fulfilment of his office as sublibrarian of the university. 

“In examining (says Mr. Clarke) the extent of our travels by Mer- 
eator’s chart, I found they comprehend no less than 45 degrees of east 
longitude, and 38’, 30, 30 of North latitude. We have visited three 
of the four quarters ; Europe, Asia, and Africa; and certainly in Asia, 
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the tract we passed over comprehends, no small field of inquiry. The 
globe offers very little variety of climate, to which we have not been 
exposed, and in the examination of its productions, we have the satis- 
faction to hope, that you will neither reproach us with idleness nor 
neglect.” (P. 513.) 

Such an anticipation might be safely and indeed triumph- 
antly indulged, when its correctness was verified by the fol- 
lowing statement, with which his biographer has summed up 
the account of this eventful pilgrimage. 


“Thus ended a journey, which, whether we consider the extent and 
variety of the countries traversed, with their singular political relations 
and situations at the time, the treasures of every kind that were col- 
lected, or the celebrity acquired, may perhaps be deemed as remark- 
able as any which modern times, pregnant as they have been with in- 
stances of this kind of merit, can boast. It is to his own elaborate 
work, indeed, for which the results of his maturer labours were na- 
turally reserved, and on which his reputation with posterity must 
ultimately rest, that the reader ought to be referred for the proofs of 
this assertion; but as this is not accessible to all, his biographer is 
unwilling to dismiss so important a period of his life, without calling 
the attention of the reader to the character of those resources and at- 
tainments which were displayed in it. Of his general qualifications 
as a traveller, it may be said, that they were at this time of a much 
higher cast, than when he made his first journey to the continent. With- 
out having abated a single tittle of his unconquerable spirit, he had 
gained much on the side of judgment and experience; while his later 
studies, particularly those at Cambridge, had enlarged the sphere of his 
observation, and added considerably to the strength, as well as to the 
variety of his remarks. To affirm, indeed, that his knowledge was 
now at its height, or in any respect comparable to what he afterwards 
attained, would be injurious to his reputation, and unjust to the me- 
mory of a life, of which, from this date, every year abounded more and 
more in labours than that which had preceded it; but, tosay the least, it 
was even then more than sufficient for all the purposes of inquiry and 
research : and all his other qualities, with the exception of his health, 
which time would not have improved, were in their full vigour and 
perfection. Of the buoyancy and elasticity of his mind under diffi- 
culties and dangers, of the exertion, industry, and zeal, displayed b 
him under every circumstance of the journey, it is difficult to s 
too highly ; and in the sagacity and quickness with which he disco- 
vered objects most worthy of attention, even in those departments of 
literature with which he was less conversant, and the ingenuity and 
perseverance he displayed, for the acquirement of such as could be 
acquired with honour, he was superior to every traveller of his day. 
Considering, indeed, how few and scanty were the means placed at 
his disposal, how little aid he derived from diplomatic influence or au- 
thority, or from any public men, or body of men, how frequently he had 
to struggle, even at the most critical moments of his researches, with 
fatigue, sickness, and privations, his acquisitions in the various. de- 
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partments of antiquity, art, and science, must be considered as mar- 
vellous. He. had dispatched to England more than seventy cases of 
his own,before he left Constantinople, while his companion had up- 
wards of eighty, obtained under his advice and influence. In this 
manner the whole of his liberal income from Mr. Cripps was expended ; 
and, when that failed, that he might not interrupt the career of his ac- 
quirements, he sold his Italian collection, to supply fresh resources; 
prompted, not by a sordid spirit of traffic, as his whole life evinces, 
but by a genuine love of science, which was his ruling passion, and a pa- 
triotic desire of adding to the literary riches of his country. Even in 
botany, of which he was ignorant as a science, it is surprising how 
much he did in this journey, towards extending the knowledge and 
enriching the collections of his countrymen. Besides the plants which 
he collected in every country where he trod, amongst which were 
many new species, he brought to England two entire Herbariums 


from the two extremities of Europe—one from Lapland, and the other 
from the Crimea.” (Pp. 530—532.) 


It would be difficult to imagine any circumstances ofa more 
favourable nature, than those of Mr. Clarke in his connexion 
with Mr, Cripps: but we can scarcely repress the risings of 
a strong regret, that a man endowed with his qualifications, 
was not sent forth by the country itself, with appointments of 
the most liberal kind, and with full liberty to expend any rea- 
sonable sums upon such treasures of ancient art and learning 
us might reward his persevering search. While a sum of im- 
mense magnitude is spent upon an attempt to solve the 
question of a north west passage, or to traverse the howl- 
ing wastes on the borders of the frozen sea, we really deal 
with the higher and more valuable opportunities of en- 
riching our country, in the spirit of a parsimony that reflects 
little credit, either upon our taste, or our munificence. 
‘While. our government has been supine, other states have 
sent forth accredited agents: and monuments of ancient 
glory, which ought to have been deposited among our own 
aational treasures, are eagerly purchased for the cabinets of 
Branice'and Bavaria. We are greatly behind the rest of 
Enrope in this respect. We have the means of purchase and 
‘of transport, to an extent possessed by no other state in the 
civilized world, yet we haggle, and chaffer, and dispute, and 
cavil for paltry sums about which individuals would be 
ashamed to differ, until the treasures escape us, and those who 
‘can feel forthe disappointment, are left to blush for those who 
eannot: ) Our greatest acquisitions have been made by insu- 
‘Jated, unaceredited travellers ; and although we have wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice to be employed in modes from 
which! the country would derive honour, such men as Clarke 
wid Belzoni‘are left to advance the national wealth in these 
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respects, while their state of comparative destitution must 
reflect dishonour upon us, being contrasted with the pains 
and liberality bestowed upon this object by other nations. In 
this respect we too much deserve the opprobrious epithet of 
a nation of shopkeepers, and it is high time that we should 
wipe away the reproach, which has so long obscured the na- 
tional character, from the eyes of foreigners. ) ; 


- Left without other home, he determined upon taking up 
his abode at Cambridge, and I 

“ in the latter end of November, 1802, commenced a residence, which, 
under various circumstances, was continued almost without interrup- 
tion for nearly twenty years, until the period of his death: during 
which long time, his attachment to the place seemed to increase with 
every year that passed over him, nor did there exist within its pre- 
cincts aman more anxious for its welfare and reputation, more attached 
toits distinguished members individually and collectively, more desi- 
rous of encouraging every species of honourable talent, and every 
branch of useful information, more prodigal of his own exertions, or 
more disposed to honour those of others.” (P. 536.) 


_ To this animated eulogy we heartily subscribe. It is faith- 
ful, and it was merited. | 


During the winter of 1803 a grace was passed unanimously 
in the Senate for conferring the degree of LL.D upon Mr, 
Clarke, and that of M.A. upon Mr. Cripps: and to mark with 
more distinction the sense of the university in conferring 
these honours, another grace was subsequently carried to de- 
fray the whole expense of Dr. Clarke’s degree from the 
University Chest. 


- His first publication after becoming a resident at Cambridg 
was a tract entitled Testimonies of different authors respect- 
ing the colossal statue of Ceres, published in the summer of 
1803. 

Dr. Clarke next drew up a Dissertation on the Sarcophagus 
in the British Museum, in order to vindicate the pretensions 
of the monument to the title of the tomb of Alexander. If not 
satisfactory, it was at least ingenious, and gained him the 
additional respect of many learned men, whose good opinion 
must have been a tribute of no ordinary value to one who 
thought it an honour “ laudari a laudato viro.” A little be- 
fore this period he was appointed Senior Tutor of Jesus Col- 
Jege, an office which however, he was soon incapacited to fill 
by his marriage with Angelica Rush, fifth daughter: of Sir 
William Rush. His pupil Mr. Cripps, married the third 
daughter of the same gentleman. There was a wide disparity 
in age, (for Dr. Clarke’s years doubled those of the Jady,) but 
this circumstance did not prevent the union from being pre- 
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ductive of unusual happiness. Miss Rush possessed eve 
: requisite for her engagement ; and was distinguished by qua- 
4 lities forming a beautifully compensating power against the 
d impetuous and sanguine temperament of her husband. His 
works testify to her taste; and a wide circle of friends, by 
whom she was admired and beloved, can testify to accom- 
plishments of a higher nature, than the pencil or etching needle 
of the artist. This union took place March 25, 1806. Just 
before the appointed day, the living of Harlton belonging to 
| Jesus College became vacant, and descended to him. He had 
‘i previously taken orders, and was instituted to the vicarage. 
Three years afterwards the rectory of Yeldham in Essex, in 
the gift of Sir William Rush, and tenable with Harlton, unex- 
: pectedly fell vacant, and was presented to him. He thus 
a became possessed of a considerable income from church pre- 
ferment,not any part of which he had calculated upon before 
his marriage. The noblemen and fellow-commoners of his 
college had previously presented him with a piece of plate, 
he through the hands of the Marquis of Sligo. 

On Tuesday, 17th February 1807, Dr. Clarke gave his first 
course of mineralogical lectures; and well indeed do we 
remember that day, and the gratification which he then re- 
ceived and communicated. On this subject we could gladly 
dilate, but it is too seductive, and our article already growing 
beyond its due limit. On the loth December, 1808, he was 
elected Professor of Mineralogy. 

At this time he disposed of his MSS. and Coins, collected 
in the East, the former to the University of Oxford, the latter 
to R. P. Knight Esq. The period was also memorable by his 
agreement with Messrs, Cadell and Davies for the publica- 
tion of his travels, the extent of which was left to himself; 
but he was paid for them in such a manner as to receive 
about 6,600/. Before the appearance of the first volume of 
his travels, another work came from his pen, entitled ‘* Mar- 
bles, &c. brought from the shores of the Euxine, Archipelago, 
and Mediterranean.” During this happy and useful period of 
his life, he resided at Trumpington, where his house was the 
Tusculum of the university, and where its most distinguished - 
members often formed a society which could scarcely be 
found under any other roof in Britain. An increasing family 
and other prudential reasons, united to make him quit it, 
and he removed to a house in Cambridge, opposite Catharine 
Hall, previously occupied by Professor Wollaston, in which 
he continued until his death. 

The volume before us contains some valuable and charac- 
teristic letters of the celebrated Burckhardt, received by Dr. 
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Clarke during the meridian of his fame, and written in ac- 
knowledgment of services and friendship most liberally af- 
forded, during the traveller’s previous stay in Cambridge. 
They are continued to within a few months of his lamented 
death at Cairo, in 1817. 

During the year 1816, he began his experiments with the 
Gas Blow Pipe, and with his characteristic contempt of dan- 
ger, operated in a thoughtless security, that had nearly proved 
fatal to himself and others, notwithstanding the salutary 
advice and warning of Dr. Wollaston. The following is 
his own account of the matter : 


“I sacrificed the whole month of August to chemistry. Oh, how 
I did work! It was delightful play to me; and I stuck to it day and 
night. At last, having blown off both my eyebrows, and eyelashes, 
and nearly blown out both my eyes, I ended with a bang that shook 
all the houses round my Lecture-room, The Cambridge paper has 
told you the result of all this alchemy, for I have actually decomposed 
the earths, and obtained them in a metallic form,” (P. 639.) 

But that life was now to close which had been long 
struggling with labours enough to weigh down any frame of 
human mould, and more especially one that gave itself with 
an anxiety so intense to every subject on which it was exer- 
cised. The unceasing attention which his affectionate heart 
prompted him to bestow upon his wife, (far advanced in preg- 
nancy) and three of his younger children, who were all at- 
tacked with typhus fever, and reduced to the utmost extremity 
of danger, hastened on a catastrophe that could not long 
be delayed; for mind had effected its fearful triumph over 
bodily vigour ; and after a faint struggle, in which his reason 
had given way, he died on the 9th March, 1822, and was bu- 
ried in Jesus College Chapel on the 18th of the same month. 

Of his character we need say nothing more. It lives embalm- 
ed in the tender recollection of every individual who had op- 
portunities and moral sense to appreciate it. Nor must we 
delay our readers, or occupy our pages with any thing beyond 
a brief, but most grateful acknowledgment to the biographer 
for the delightful manner in which he has executed his task. 
The statue of Alexander was most worthily cast by the hand 
of Lysippus ; and the life of Clarke could not be entrusted to 
a better pen than that of Otter. 
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Art. XXXII.—A Letter to the Editor of the British Review, 
occasioned by his Remarks on “ the Crisis,” in the Number for 
May, 1825. By the Rev. Edward Cooper, Rector of Ham- 
stall Ridware, and of Yoxall, in the county of Stafford, and 
aie Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Cadell, 1825. 
Pp. 67. 


Or all theological discussions, those which arise out of the 
interpretation ef the prophecies as applied to the events of 
the passing day, are the most discouraging ; and, if not very 
watchfully conducted, are the most liable to promote the 
growth of sceptical sentiments. The very obscurity which 
necessarily mantles around these awful portions of the Divine 
Word, affords facilities to those who engage in prophetical 
controversy, to prolong discussion even on the most untenable 
points. An ingenious mind, when exercised upon these deep 
and awful subjects, has but too much opportunity to give 
speciousness to the most erroneous views, or to elude the most 
conclusive arguments, by availing itself of the shelter afforded 
behind the confessedly mystical and difficult language in 
which the visions of prophecy are expressed. In the mean- 
time, the reader of such discussions, perplexed by the multi- 
tude of conflicting opinions, is apt to conclude that no cer- 
tainty is to be attained in these matters, or even to suspect 
that the predictions alleged to be inspired cannot bear the 
scrutiny of close criticism. And even if such a lamentable 
effect as this be not produced, it is but too probable that he 
will become weary of the subject, and close the prophetical 
volume, discouraged at all further attempts to unroll its 
pages for his individual instruction. oo 

nder the influence of these feelings, we have, at some 
moments, been almost induced to think that we had better 
take no public notice of Mr. Cooper’s “ Letter to the Editor 
of the British Review, occasioned by” “ our Remarks on the 
‘Crisis,’ in the Number for May.” In finally resolving to re- 
sume the subject, our decision has been formed—partly by our 
unfeigned esteem for the pious author, and partly by a desire 
to vindicate ourseives from the accusation of having given an 
“unfair representation” of his work, and of having pro- 
nounced a “hasty verdict” on its contents. Deeply should 
we regret, were it possible for Mr. Cooper to substantiate his’ 
charge, that our Review was calculated “to prejudice the’ 
cause of truth, by obscuring the exposition of an important 
passage of Scripture.”’ (Letter, p. 3.) “When we undertook 
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to guide the public opinion,” (p. 10.) on that occasion, our 
motive was to rescue the prophetic writings from the neglect 
into which it is probable they may be brought by “ fanciful” 
and unsound expositions ; and, in resuming the subject in the 
present Article, we are anxious to remove the imputation, 
that our “‘ Review was very deficient, not calculated to do 
justice either to the interpretation which we professed to dis- 
cuss, or to our readers whom we undertook to inform.” (Let- 
ter, p. 10.) We confidently leave the decision of this point 
with those who may do us the favour to peruse the following 
pages, and to compare them with our former Review. 

The,“ Letter,” which Mr. Cooper has addressed to us, com- 
plains, generally, that our criticism on “the Crisis” has 
“not taken into consideration THE WHOLE of the case pro- 
pounded, nor atu the arguments advanced in its support ;” 
(Letter, p.6.) thatit has “ delivered a verdict on narrow and 
insufficient grounds ;” (Letter, p. 7.) and that it was incum- 
bent upon us to follow him through each of the “ four separate 
heads,” (Letter, p. 13.) under which he has arranged his 
proofs. We cannot allow the justice of this charge. We 
gave a very deliberate and careful attention to “ the whole” 
of Mr. Cooper’s system; and, not having now for the first 
time directed our thoughts to the subject of this prophecy, 
we cannot plead guilty to the allegation of having ‘ neglected 
its great. scope and general character.”’ (Letter, p.6.) Fur- 
ther ; it is most unreasonable in the author of the ‘ Crisis’ to 
demand that we should combat “ aLu”’ his arguments, and 
that we should follow that particular order, as to his ‘ four 
separate heads,”’ which he has chosen to lay down for us ;_ this 
would have required a volume as large as his own, or at least 
have occupied more pages than a Quarterly Journal can con- 
sistently bestow on a single publication. It was enough for 
us to show, in several points, that his scheme was irreconci- 
leable with the language of the prediction. Successful inter- 
pretation is akey which must fit every ward of the lock; and 
it may be a sufficient reason for our rejecting any proposed 
scheme, if without pursuing it through every one of its intri- 
cate windings, we can show that it is positively inapplicable 
to many or even a few parts of the prediction. This, we con- 


ceive, we have done, in our refutation of Mr. Cooper's, pro-, 
posed system; not, as he states, by fixing “ upon the: strict 
letter of some particular expressions,” unconnected with, the 
general plan of the prophecy; but by pointing. out, in,the 
method of fair and honourable discussion, several remarkable 
discrepancies. betweeu the prediction and the supposed fulfil- 
ment. lo 


| 
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A responsibility, we had observed, attaches to every one who 
undertakes to interpret any particular portion of prophecy. 
Mr. Cooper remarks, (Letter, p. 5.) that those, also, are res- 
ponsible who undertake to reject a proposed interpretation. 
Undoubtedly, each party ought to think and to write in no 
trifling manner upon these awful subjects: but surely the 
respective responsibilities are widely different. The pro- 
pounder of a new interpretation should pause with the greater 
solemnity before he adopts it, because he is setting forth a 
comment on the unerring word of the infallible Jehovah; the 


: opponent of that interpretation may use the greater freedom, 
: because he is criticising the opinions of a fallible man. With 
: these limitations, we allow that “each ought to be careful 
4 and measured in his statements and conclusions ;’’ but Mr. 


Cooper has run on the parallel between these respective res- 
ponsibilities, in a manner which does not sufficiently mark the 
infinite distinction between the words of inspiration and 
those of human comment. (See Letter, Pp. 5—7.) 

It is urged as a general complaint against us, that we 
‘‘ have not made the slightest allusion” to “ the design and 
olyect of the Vision ;”” which, it is alleged, introduces the 
} wilful King “ into the Prophecy chiefly as a witnxEss’’ of the 
approach of the Crisis. We ought to have dwelt on this 
point, Mr. Cooper adds, at the very commencement of out 
criticism, “ this being the foundation” on which his inter- 
| pretation “ exclusively rests.” (Letter, pp. 8,9.) From out 
total silence, he erroneously concludes that we “ are satisfied 
with his representation.” (p.9.) The real reason for out 
: having omitted to notice this point, is, that we think that it 
fi is not established; and that, if it were proved, it has, by no 
t means, that close connection with the accuracy of Mr. C.’s 
interpretation which he assigns to it. So strongly, however, 
¥ is he impressed with the idea that the ‘ King’ is to be a mere 
; signal of a particular Crisis, that he even goes the length of 
; asserting, that all the preceding particulars (Dan. xi. 1—35.) 
respecting the Kings of Persia, Syria, and Egypt,, ‘‘ must 
i be understood as subservient to the introduction’ of Napoleon 
4} into the prophecy ! (Crisis, p. 13.*) If this be not system- 
fl making, we know not what is! It is almost needless to 
i say, that all this is gratuitous assertion, and unsustained 


hypothesis ; at least, that it is built merely upon a strained 
comment on the words “at that time Michael shall stand up ;”’— 
(Dan. xii. 1.) 


* Our quotations, in this Review, are from Mr. Cooper’s 2nd edition, the 
other not being at hand. 
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“‘ When this King shall have appeared; shall have fulfilled the 

office assigned to him; and shall have come to his end in the man- 
ner described; then let it be known, that the era in question is ar- 
rived.” (Crisis, p. 12.) 
But it is the opinion of some other learned expositors of the 
Prophecy, (an opinion which Mr. Cooper has not controverted 
by any argument—)that the words, “ at that time,” or “‘ in 
that time,” refer to the period mentioned by the prophet in 
preceding passages,—(xi. 35, 40)—‘ the time of the end,” 
the 75 years of which will be marked by several concurrent* 
events ; namely; Is¢, the trial of the saints (v. 35.), 2nd, 
the prosperity and end of the wilful King (vv. 36, 45.); 3rd, 
the resistance of the Northern and Southern Kings (v. 40.) ; 
Ath, the standing up of Michael, amidst the conflicts, and for 
the deliverance, of the Jewish people (xii. 1, 7.). Mr. Cooper 
has arbitrarily considered the 2nd and 3rd of these events 
alone as concurrent ; and has assumed that the 2nd is chiefly 
@ SIGNAL of the consecutive approach of the 4th. But why should 
one of these events be considered as “ a witNEss,”’ rather than 
another. We view them ail as “ witnesses,’’ mutually bear- 
ing testimony to each other, and to the scrupulous fidelity of 
the several accomplishments of these various but cotempo- 
raneous Visions. 

One of those points which we disputed, and upon which 
the whole of Mr. Cooper’s interpretation hinges,—was, the 
assumption that the prophecy respecting the wilful “ King” 
applies to “ an individual ;” and not to “ adominant power,” 


ora succession of monarchs ruling a particular kingdom. 


We began our former criticism on his work, by stating our 
opinion tbat this position was “ by no means manifest.” 
(Brit. Rev. No. XLVIII. p. 252.) Mr. Cooper thinks that 
we “ should undertake to show, that the King cannot be an 
individual” (Letter, p. 17.) ; and that it was, on his part, 
quite sufficient to prove “ that he may be one.”’” But we do 
not know why we should be required to prove more than we 


believe, or than we advanced in this part of the argument. 


As far as the mere expression, “ the King,’’ is concerned, un- 
doubtedly it may or may not be applied to an individual ; but 
as respects the probability that Mr. Cooper’s particular inter- 
pretation of this prophecy is correct, it is essential that he should 


show that it actually does refer to an individual, or at least 
that he should adduce very strong reasons for such an appli- . 


cation of the term. The whole of his subsequent interpreta- 
tion turns upon this pivot. Accordingly, he presses it upon 


* Of course we do not mean that these events are strictly coincident, but that 
they are to occur within the same period, ‘* the time of the end.” 


if 
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his readers in confirmation of his views. His application of 
the prophecy to Bonaparte is confirmed, he observes, by 
considering, that it is “ difficult to conceive that any other 
individual will now arise, who in all the predicted particulars 
will resemble the original.” (Crisis, p. 74.) Now, it is ob- 
‘ vious that an argument of this kind is inefficient, so long as 
i, “jt is by no means manifest” that the wilful King necessarily 
denotes an individual. If the disputed expression may be 
| applied to a power, or to a succession of individuals, it is easy 
| to perceive that the prophecy may have been in a state of 
Y progressive fulfilment, (as Bishop Newton and Mr. Faber 


A 


imagine,) and that its final accomplishment may yet be dis- 
ia] tant. In short, the dilemma, in which Mr. Cooper would 
Hi place us, has no existence ; and the difficulties of not receiving 
the interpretation in question” (Crisis, p.71.), on which he 
so singularly insists, vanish altogether. We have to remark, 
therefore, here, (as we shall have occasion to do, in more than 
one instance, as we proceed,) that although we adimit that his 
premises are not altogether inconsistent with the prophecy, 
they are “ by no means’’ so “ manifest,’’ as to become the legi- 
timate ground of an argument against his opponents. 

In confirmation of our view, that the expression the “ wilful 
king”’ must not be confined to an individual, we quoted an ad-, 
mission by Mr. Cooper, that “more than one instrument” will be 
employed in the visitations of the seventy-five years of ‘ the. 
time of the end.”’ He thinks this application of his admission. 
unfair ; since “it is a very possible case, that while one wm- 
strument may be employed in one stage of the seventy-five 
years, for inflicting some portion of the threatened judgment, 
on the enemies of God, other instruments may be employed in, 
other stages for inflicting other portions of the same judg- 
ment.” (Letter, p.21.) Our application of Mr. Cooper's. 
admission, still appears to us to be quite fair, when placed, 
by the side of the fact with which we connected it; viz. , 
that the wilful king was to be employed, not merely “in oné 
stage of the seventy-five years,”’ but to the very close of that 
period; since the prophet declares that he “ shall prosper 
till the indignation be accomplished.”’ (Dan. xi. 36.) We rea- 
soned partly from Mr. Cooper’s admission,* partly from a 
plain assertion in the prophecy; and our argument may be 
briefly stated in the following manner. Mr. Cooper admits 


* Mr. Cooper seems to think, that we noticed his “‘ admission ”’ chiefly in the 
view of “an alleged inconsistency,’’ into which we supposed him to have fallen. 
(Letter, p. 19.) But that was not our object. His admission may be consistent 
with his own interpretation, aud yet altogether irreconcileable with @ plain asser- 
tion in the prophecy. 
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{and we think justly), from various parts of Scripture, that 
many tnstruments will be successively employed as the exeeu- 
tioners of divine vengeance in these protracted visitations: 
but Daniel’s prophecy asserts, that the wilful king isto be 
the executioner of divine wrath, during the whole of. this 
eventful period: (Dan. xi. 36.) therefore that. charaeter in 
cludes many instruments, or a succession of monar¢hs- ruling 
@ particular empire. We are aware that Mr. Cooper contro- 
verts the second of these propositions; a point to which owe 
shall advert in its proper place. In the mean time, it-may 
be observed, that the same conclusion might have been. at- 
tained by a shorter process ; for if “the king”’ is to prosper, 
at least during the whole seventy- five years of “ the time,of 
the end,” it is exceedingly unlikely that the expression de} 
notes a single individual. in OF 
After all, this point must be settled (as Mr. Cooper himself . 
very properly allows), by an examination of the analogical 
language of the prophecy. Now, the learned Mr. Mede long 
ago remarked, that ‘‘ the Hebrews use king for kingdom ; and 
kingdom for any government, state, or polity in the world’? 
If we mistake not, the word is thus used throughout chap,i. 
of Daniel, except when the context evidently limits, the ex- 
tent of the word to some one person in the particular sucees~ 
sion of rulers alluded to. Mr. Cooper refers us to the second 
and third verses of this chapter, in proof of his position, that: 
“the king,’ in the thirty-sixth verse, means an individuals: 
but, in the beginning of the chapter, the numerical} orderin 
which the kings are named, or the mention of their posterityy, 
renders it impossible that the expression should be under- 
stood of any but individuals; and the analogy fails when 
applied to the same term, where its acceptation is 70t so 
defined. ‘‘If we pursue the prophecy further, we shall finds 
the same language still employed;”’ (as Mr. Cooper;iny.’ 
timates,) constantly with the same precise application to an: - 
individual, but frequently with reference to «@ snecession.-of 
individuals. For instancee—* Tur Kine or THe Soutn” is. am: 
expression occurring with great frequency, from verse $j) to: 
verse 25; and, if the interpretation of Bishop Newtonbe 
correct (and Mr. Cooper allows that it is), the term.is. so far » 
from being confined to an individual, that it refers to @ series. 
of Egyptian monarchs, including no fewer than siz ; although 


* Mede’s Apost. of the Latter Times. (P. 1. C. 16.) 
+ There shall stand up yet three kings in Persia; andthe fourth shall be far 
richer than they all... ... and a mighty king shall stand up.... and his kings. 
dom shall be divided....not to his posterity. (Dan. xi. 2, 3, 4.) ‘ 
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no distinction of persons is pointed out in the prophecy, ex- 
cept in a single instance. In verse 5, “ the King of the 
South”’ denotes Ptolemy, son of Lagus.; in verse 6, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, without the slightest intimation of a successor. 
It is true, that we are informed, in the next instance, that 
the prophecy passes on to a descendant; but the same term, 
“the King of the South,” is afterwards applied to four mo- 
narchs, viz. in verses 7 and 9, to Ptolemy Euergetes; in 
verse 11, to Ptolemy Philopater; in verse 14, to Ptolemy 
Epiphanes; and in verse 25, to Ptolemy Philometer; with- 
out even an indirect notice that the vision is carrying us on in 
the line of the royal posterity. A parallel construction is 
observable in “Tue Kine oF THE Nortu ;” an expression in- 
cluding a series of no fewer than seven Syrian Princes ; some 
of whom, it is true, are noticed with an intimation of their 
succession ; but the first three, and the two following, occur 
without the slightest mark of transition from one individual 
to another. Thus, “ the King of the North” denotes, in 
verse 5, Seleucus Nicator; in verse 6, Antiochus Theus; 
and in verses 7 and 8, Seleucus Callinicus. Here, indeed, 
the line of posterity is noticed; but in verse 10, Seleucus 
Ceraunus, and in verse ll to 19, Antiochus the Great, are 
included in the same term, without distinction. Surely we 
have said enough to show, that there is nothing in the “ pe- 
culiarity,” the * unity,”’ or the “ consistency of the propheti- 
cal language,’ which can “ justify, at least, if not require,” 
the conclusion of Mr. Cooper (Crisis, pp. 16, 17), that “ the 
king’ whose exploits close this great prophetical vision is “ an 
individual king !’’ It seems much more reasonable to conclude, 
that—since “ the King of the North,”’ and “the King of the 
South,’ are generic terms, including a series of two, three, 
and four persons, undistinguished as to succession, and em- 
bracing (in a larger view) two royal lines of six, and of seven, 
monarchs ruling a particular empire ; therefore “ the king” 
who is to prosper in wilfulness and impiety during the whole 
of “‘ the time of the end,”’ is not an individual, but a power 
exercised by a succession of individuals. 


We will now proceed to notice the points at issue between 
ourselves and Mr. Cooper, as respects the interpretation of 
the particular parts of this remarkable prophecy ; and, that 
he may not again find occasion to complain of our leaving 
unnoticed the four heads of arrangement under which he has 
classed his proofs, we shall observe the same order in our 
present remarks, as that which he has prescribed to himself. 
Mr. Cooper thinks that Bonaparte is clearly marked out as 
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Daniel’s Wilful King, by—I. The time of his appearance ;— 
Il. His character ;—III. His exploits, and—IV. His end. 


1. The time of his appearance is strongly insisted upon by 
Mr. Cooper, as affording almost invincible evidence that the 
late French Emperor was the object of this prediction. The 
period of the commencement of the prophecy, he says, is 
** the time of the end,” (Compare Dan. xi. 35, 36.) ; a period 
which we allow, in common with Mr. Faber and Mr. Cooper, 
probably embraces the 75 years immediately following the 
close of the great prophetic series of 1260 years (compare 
Dan. xii. 7—9, with 11, 12.). But, (“ according to the views o 
the writer,”’ and of some other expositors,) the 1260 years 
closed A.D. 1792. Therefore the Wilful King, whomever he 
may designate, is to be found within the period A.D. 1792, 
to A.D. 1867; “and, as it should seem, in the early part of 
it,”’ because his career is to be finished before another grand 
event (falling within the same limits) shall have taken place 
—viz. the deliverance of the Jews. On these premises, some 
of which we are by no means inclined to dispute, Mr. Cooper 
argues, that “it amounts to a very strong improbability in- 
deed; nay, it might be almost said, to something like an im- 
possibility, that any other person shall now arise, when two 
and thirty years of this eventful period, ‘ the time of the end,’ 
are already elapsed, and should perform all these exploits, 
and fulfil all the particulars, described inthe prophecy with- 
in the predicted limits.” (Crisis, p. 72.) 

Now the most superficial reader cannot fail to observe, that 
the whole of this argument depends upon two assumptions— 
Ist. that the prophecy commences at “‘*the time of the end;’ 


and 2nd., that “the time of the end” itself commenced in 


1792. 

The proof of the first point is very defective. It con- 
sists in Mr. Cooper’s linking the close of verse 35, with 
the beginning of verse 36, in a rigorously consecutive chro- 
nological order, by no means required by the construc- 
tion ; although (as we have observed in our number for May, 
and shall again have occasion to remark below,) he violates 
chronological order in verses 41 and 45, where the consis- 
tency of his own interpretation renders it necessary that he 
should do so. We have good reason to suspect the validity 
of an argument, which professes to be built on a principle so 
soon deserted. We say professes, because we think the prin- 


ciple a just one, but erroneously applied in the present in-— 


stance; as will appear by a little examination of the matter. 
In verse 35, the prophet is speaking of some individuals whe 
28 2 
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are to be tried, “even to the time of the end, because it is yet 
ra time'appointed.” He then turns his attention to a per- 

fectly distinct party in this great prophetic vision, adding, 

“and the King {or, a King] shall do according to his will.” To 
conchide, from these words, that the latter clause takes up 

the exact’ point of time to which the former clause had con- 

ducted us; that is, that the King is not to appear upon the 

scene, till ‘the time of the end” shall have approached ; is 

manifestly contrary to the usual construction both of histori- 

cal and of prophetical narrative. Annals and predictions the 

most rigidly chronological, must occasionally deviate from 
the regular succession of time, and may present us with con- 
current, instead of consecutive, events, when making a transition 
from one sulject to another. We see, therefore, no necessity 
for Mr. Cooper’s conclusion from these verses, that the wilful 

king was not to appear till “the time of the end.” On the 
contrary, the whole prophecy would rather seem to intimate, 
(if it do not decidedly announce,) that this impious Power 
should begin to be manifested before that era; for, after a des- 
cription of many ot his exploits, and a declaration that “ he 
shall prosper till the indignation be accomplished,” the sacred 
writer’ seems to /ead us on (in verse 40) to the very period in 
question, by the prediction—“ and at [or i, 4,]} the time of the 
end shall the king of the South push athim.” We conceive, 
therefore, that Mr. Cooper’s supposed proof of the correctness 
of ‘his application of this prophecy to Bonaparte, from his 
having appeared in the early part of the period called “ the 
time of the end,’ is altogether defective ; and we think that 
Mr. Faber* had good ground for concluding (as he did many 
‘years since,) that Daniel’s Wilful King is to begin his trans- 
actions before the close of the 1260 years; and to continue 
them during a great part of the eventful “time of the end,” 
or the 75 years which immediately succeed that long period 
of papal tyranny. 

However this may be, there is a second point, altogether 
assumed by Mr. Cooper, on which depends the stability of 
this particular interpretation of this prophecy, as applied to 
the late French Emperor—namely, the proper date from 
which we must reckon “ the time of the end.” It is allowed 
on all sides that this period begins at the termination of the 
1260 years; but it is merely a postulate of Mr. Cooper’s, 
‘that the great period just alluded to came to its close in A. D. 
1792.\; His:‘work contains xo proof whatever of this position ; 
but ‘simply states, that, “ after long, frequent, and serious 


Yi) om Faber's Dissert, on the Proph. Vol. I. p. 351. edition 1808. 
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deliberation on this point, he fully concurs in sentiment with 
those” who hold the same opinion with himself, (Crisis, p. 
xiv.) and he particularly refers to “ the arguments in favour 
of this interpretation adduced by Mr. Cunninghame’’, (Crisis, 
p- Xvi.) It is too much, however, for Mr. Cooper to demand 
of his readers, that, because he has been satisfied, they should 
also take for granted that this point of chronology has been 
settled beyond dispute! Mr. Faber, with many other 
learned and sensible writers, has urged strong reasons. for 
the opinion that the 1260 years are to be dated from A.D, 
606, and consequently that they will terminate A. D. 1866; 
and in the view of such persons, “ the time of the end’’ con- 
stitutes the period A. D. 1866—A. D. 1941. Were we to 
argue in the same manner as Mr. Cooper, we should/say, 
with equal conclusiveness, that “ from the time of his ap- 
pearance,’ Bonaparte (as an individual) cannot be the wilful 
king predicted by Daniel; since that character is to be 
engaged in his exploits * at the time of the end,” and!con. 
sequently must be living in the year 1866, if not later... \\;; 

It is curious to observe how completely Mr. Cooper argues 
ina circle upon this point. In ene place, he assumes. the ace 
curacy of the date of the expiration of the 1260. years) (viz, 
1792), in proof of the correctness of his application of this 
prophecy to Bonaparte, “ from the time of his appearance’? 
(Crisis, pp. 23, 28.) ;—in another, he refers us to his ‘ views’? 
of the events pointed out in the prophecy, “ should. they, be 
established,” in proof of the accuracy of the date (1792), .es 
placed beyond dispute.” (Crisis, p. xvii.) Inthe justicel@f 
this last position we fully coincide; but we cannot. admit 
that a date, the correctness of which is to be ultimately 
ascertained by the establishment of a particular interpretations, 
can be fairly made the ground-work upon which that very 
interpretation is to be previously constructed. dt) isy; no 
doubt, true, that the arguments for a chronological computa- 
tion, and the graduai decided fulfilment of a prediction con, 
nected with it, will mutually confirm each other; but when 
the date of a particular prophecy, and its supposed, accom- 
plishment, are both disputed, each must be established inde- 
pendently of the other. We maintain, therefore, that. Mr. 
Cooper’s attempt to show that Napoleon must be Daniel's 
wilful King, ‘* from the time of his appearance,’’ must, be 
useless, in the way of proof, as addressed to those persdrs 
who deny the accuracy of his assumed calculation with )re- 
gard to the 1260 years; although it may not be without 
its value, as demonstrating the! consistency of his own pre- 
mises and conclusions. 
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Mr. Cooper will, perhaps, be disposed to reply, that we 
are not entitled to make this chronological objection, without 
assigning our reasons for preferring another date for the ter- 
mination of the 1260 years. It is evident, however, that 
this would involve us in a reply—not to Mr. Cooper—but to 
Mr. Cunninghame; and that the controversy would thus 
branch out into acriticism upon another work than that which 
we undertook to review. Moreover; if Mr. Cooper has 
argued from the year 1792, without entering upon the argu- 
ments by which it is established,—why may not we be permitted 
to argue from the year 1866, in a similar manner? since, 
“* after long, frequent, and serious deliberation on this point,” 
we fully concur in sentiment with Mr. Faber, that A. D. 
1866 is the most probable termination of the 1260 years. 


Ii. The cuaracrer of Napoleon Bonaparte, is the next 
head under which Mr. Cooper arranges his proofs of the ac- 
curacy of his interpretation. Speaking of our Review of 
* the Crisis,” he says,—‘ you do not represent my view of 
Napoleon’s wilfulness and impiety as unfounded and ima- 
ginary.” (Letter, p. 14.)\—Undoubtedly, when we stated our 
decided opinion that Mr. Cooper’s interpretation was “ fanci- 
ful,” we did not mean to assert that every syllable written 
by him upon this subject was inapplicable ;—it would be 
‘strange, indeed, if he had fixed upon a character which in 
no respect corresponded with the prophetic description, 
We readily admit, that the character of this impious Power, 
‘as given in Daniel xi. 36—39, (and interpreted in Chapter 
V. of Mr. Cooper’s work,) bears a considerable correspond- 
ence with that of Bonaparte ; but that it is so descriptive as 
to apply more decidedly to the late French Emperor, than to 
some other individuals or Powers, which havealready appeared, 
or may be hereafter manifested, is by no means certain. In 
this description, we can just as clearly trace (with Bishop 
Newton) the features of the papal Antichrist, or (with Mr. 
Faber) the character of the Infidel Government of France, 
developed at the period of the Revolution, matured during 
the reign of Bonaparte, and to be again manifested (as Mr. 
Faber argues) as the 1260 years draw to their close. Of 
course we do not mean that the portrait is indefinite, or in- 
distinct ; but we think that its precision will appear—not so 
much in the correspondence of this prophetic picture with a 
particular character, singly considered—as in the combination 
of this character, with the strict fulfilment of the events con- 
nected with it. All, therefore, that we can allow Mr. 
Cooper, in his argument upon this- point, is,—that his par- 
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ticular interpretation is, in this respect, consistent with the 
prediction. It appeared, therefore, to us, when drawing up _ 
our former Review, to require no comment, as standing, 


thus far, upon a level with the schemes of both Bishop 
Newton, and of Mr. Faber. 


II. With regard to the third branch of Mr. Cooper’s classi- 
fication of proofs—the exptorrts of Daniel's king, and of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,—he charges us unjustly with “ not” hay- 
ing “ attempted”’ to show that his “ proposed resemblance 
between the persons in question is visionary and illusive ;” * 
he himself, indeed, admits, (p. 14.) that “ our objections were 
principally directed ” against this very point; and_ this 
forms the chief occasion of the Letter, which he has address- 
ed to the Editor of the British Review. We shall notice his 
reply to our arguments, as briefly as is consistent with per- 
spicuity. 

To the supposed fulfilment of the predicted acts of the wilful 
king, in the personal exploits of Napoleon, we objected, tr 
limine, that the prophecy would doubtless display ‘‘ the most 
striking parts” of the history of the Antichristian power to 
whichit relates; but that Mr. Cooper’s interpretation brings be- 
fore us that portion of the military career of the late usurper 
(viz. his African and Asiatic campaign) which is “‘ absolutely in- 
significant, in comparison with his victories over the European 
powers.” (British Review, No. XLVIIL. p. 254.) To this sen- 
timent the author of the Crisis opposes an imperfect quotation 
from a former passage in our Review, in which we allowed 
that ‘‘ those particular portions of the history of the church 
and of the world, which have been sketched out by anticipa- 
tion in the Sacred Oracles, are not always those upon which 
human wisdom would have fixed as the most important; but 
rather those which might afford the most remarkable and 
striking evidence, that the coincidence of the prediction and 
the fulfilment is not ambiguous.” (Ibid, p. 245.) Our remark 
occurs in a paragraph in which we warn the devotional, but 
speculative observer of the finger of Providence, not to look 


into the page of history, or on the theatre of modern politics, 


with a predisposition to find “ every event of our own day,” or 
even “ the most important transactions of the world,” marked 
out in the map of prophecy; since “human wisdom ” may 
err in thus previously fixing upon the subjects which would 
be likely to form the scenes of oracular vision. For instance, 


_* **T have arranged my proofs under four separate heads.... you should have 
shown that in some or all of them my purposed resemblance, &c. was. visionary 
and illusive. This you have not attempted to do.” (Letter, p. 13.) 
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in the: histories of Greece and Rome, and in the annals of 
modern times, many splendid aud important events are 
passed over in total silence by the prophets. In perfect con- 
sistency with such sentiments, we maintained, that, when any 
particular event, or individual, is actwally the subject of pro- 
phecy, we may reasonably expect that ‘‘the most striking 
parts’’ in the history of that individual, will be found to have 
a corresponding narrative in the prediction. Were not’ this 
the case, the accomplishment of prophecy would appear for- 
tuitous ; and the evidence arising from it be of little or no value. 
Mr. Cooper fully admits the principle of our argument ; for 
he allows, that the strongest of all objections against an in- 
terpretation which applies this prophecy to Bonaparte, would 
be, “not to have seen predicted, among the marks which 
were to designate him,” events “ the most extraordinary in his 
whole career.” (Crisis, p. 66.) 0 
‘ But who” (he asks in reply to us, when we have done no more 
than urge this remark against his exposition,) “is to be the judge 
of the circumstances, which form the most striking part of the history 
of an individual?.... You” (he adds) “‘ would have supposed that the 
largest share of attention in the prophecy would have been bestowed 
upon’ the European conquests of Napoleon... maintain that there 
Was no event, in the whole career of Napoleon, so ‘important and so 
worthyofa‘particular and a detailed description as his expedition 
mto Egypt-and; Palestine.” (Letter, pp. | 
Undldubtedty, the British Review is not the supreme “judge” 
ofthis, or any other matter; but neither is Mr. Cooper? atid 
if'we have been guilty of looking with “the eye of /uman 
wisdom.” (Letter, p. 33.) at the European ‘career of Napoleon, 
as' forming the most striking part of his history, we presume 
that'the author of the Crisis has not been able to‘employ'a 
less’ fallible instrument, in fixing on his Egyptian campaign 
as\the most discriminating event in the life of that extraordi- 
nary character. We did not express our views ex cathedrd ; 
we gave and we hope a modest, judgment,’ upon a 
sittiple matter of history. 
Waving this objection—we said, that we found it“ abso~ 
lutely impossible to reconcile the language of the prediction 
with the'historical facts connected with the French expedition 
to the; Rast.’””) Mr. Cooper has correctly anticipated our esti- 
mateofhis reply, in the observation, “on this point I fear that I 
ean offer you nothing satisfactory ;’”’ (Letter, pp. 35.) and yet 
werstill think that we are very moderate in’ our demands 
with regard to historical facts. One of these stubborn facts 
isj that» Palestine is to fall into the power of ‘the wilful 
king. /We are'astonished that Mr. Cooper should maintain 
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“ that there is nothing said in the prophecy to warrant such an as- 
sertion; ” for that ‘itis simply stated that he should, erfer into,the 
glorious land; and there plant the tabernacles of his palaces, between 
the seas;—” (Letter, p, 37.) 
the prophet adds—“ in the glorious holy mountain,’ .., This 
language is surely sufficiently descriptive of a military pos- 
session of Palestine, far beyond any thing accomplished. by 
Bonaparte in his invasion of Syria; especially when it. is.con- 
sidered that this declaration stands immediately opposed 
to an account of the countries which should “ escape out of 
his hand.” —Another fact to which there is no correspondence 
in, the Asiatic or African expedition of Napoleon, is, | that 
‘many [countries, or cities} shall be overthrown .... he shall 
stretch forth his hand also upon the countries.” . For these 
adjacent territories overrun by General Bonaparte, Mr. 
Cooper has looked in vain,—confessing, that “ here is,oneof 
those difficulties which still remains to be solved.” . (Letter, 
p. 39.) But as Bonaparte cannot fight his battles over again, 
and as the declaration of the prophet is simple and explicit, 
we can have no hope that lapse of time will throw. light on, 
the subject. The reading of the Septuagint “And he,shalk 
stretch forth his hand upon the land,” 
says Mr. Cooper, ‘the land of » as. it follows ‘and the 
land of Egypt, shall not escape,’ ’’ is a poor refuge from ‘this 
difficulty ; for there is no reason to suspect the-accuraty of 
the plural form, “the lands,’ both the original Hebrew; 
(maze), and in the Vulgate, (terras), and even, though 
the singular noun were adopted, it could not be applied, to 
the land of Egypt without an unnatural tautology.—The wil. 
ful king is, also to. go twice into Palestine, (Dan. xi. 41. 45,), 
the expedition to Egypt being intermediate ; Mr, Cooper, al, 
lows, that, “‘ in this view, the expedition of Napoleon has, cer 
tainly no, connection with the prophecy; for he, went ar 
into Egypt, and only once into the Holy Land;” (Crisis, p. 61, 
but he attempts to elude this difficulty by assuming that 
events are not detailed in chronological order, a, position 
which we shall hereafter show to be utterly untenable. ,..;; 


. Another series of facts in the prophecy, to which we,find,no 
similitude in the French expedition to Egypt, is-—-the|coun~ 
tries which were to “ escape’’ out of the hand of the conqueror 
+yiz. ‘Edom, and Moab, and the chief of the, children,of 
Ammon,” districts which are supposed to denote. the modern 
Arabia... Mr. Cooper had stated, that “it ts generally believed 
that one professedly understood object of Napoleon's. expeédi+, 
tion into Egypt, was to attempt a passage over-land: into, 
India.... and if he had proceeded in this direetiony Arabia’ 
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would have been over-run by his armies.” (Crisis, p. 41.) 
We protested against political conjectures and hypothetical 
statements in the place of facts, as the grounds of interpreta- 
tion of the most distinct and circumstantial predictions. The 
author of the Crisis replies, that he has “‘ been unfortunate in 
the words, Jt is generally believed,’ and that he might have 
said, “Jt ts generally known, or It is notorious.’ (Letter, p. 41.) 
We have no wish to catch at a word; but we think that the 
phrase originally used by Mr. Cooper, before he was aware 
of the argument against his system which would arise out of 
it, is that which fairly expresses the precise degree either of 
conjecture or of notoriety which at first suggested itself 
to his own mind.as connected with this statement. Indeed we 
can scarcely conceive that he could have adopted the words, 


© Tt is generally believed,’—had he considered himself as 


recording “ a fact which every one knows.’ (Letter, p. 4}.) 
But where are the proofs of this fact ?* We do notdispute that 
the diminution of the British power in India might be 
one object of General Bonaparte’s expedition to Egypt. It 
is also well known, that, some years before this enterprise, 
French influence had been successfully exercised in the East- 
ern hemisphere. Moreover, that an alliance with the native 
princes of Hindostan was one of Bonaparte’s objects, at this 
time, is evident from the intercepted letter addressed by him 
to Tippoo in 1799. All this, we admit, “is notorious.” But 
that an “ overland’’ + (or indeed, any) expedition to India, was 
so decidedly in contemplation, that it may be justly called a 
political “ fact,” and that it can be soberly viewed as the ob- 
ject of prophecy, we cannot allow without further evidence. 
Besides, if this prophecy had really made allusion to the 
territories which should “ escape’’ from the consequences of 
this anticipated enterprise on India, is it probable that Arabia 
alone would have been named, and that Persia would have 
been omitted ; a country which was in the direct line of march, 


* How little Mr. Cooper is authorized to say, that this assumed fact is either 
“* notorious,” well ‘* known,” or even “‘ generally believed,”’ may appear from the 
following passage.—*‘ It is difficult to say whether the view of proceeding to 
India [from Egypt] was ever in the contemplation of the French government” 
-+,. that ** Egypt’ was to be ‘‘the key of India” is ‘‘an idea which some 
affect to understand.”” Edinburgh Review, 1895, pp. 69, 70. 

+ Is Mr. Cooper certain that Bonaparte would have attempted the invasion of 
India by /and, rather than by sea. The Editors of the Annual Register have 
recorded, that it was probably Bonaparte’s intention to divert the Indian trade 
to Egypt as an emporium, by means of canals, harbours, and forts, on the Red 
Sea; or to proceed to India dy sea; ‘‘ for which navigation a sufficient quantity 
of shippmg might be furnished, by the trade between the coasts of Malabar 
and Arabia.”” Dodsley’s Ann, Reg. 1798, p. 135. In neither of these cases does 
it appear that ‘* Moab and Ammon” would have been in danger from his arms. . 
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and the history of which forms so prominent a feature in the 
early part of this same vision? 

We now enter upon what we cannot but consider a com- 
pletely conclusive argument against Mr. Cooper’s view of 
this prophecy, as fulfilled in the exploits of Bonaparte; we 
mean the neglect of chronological arrangement, which his in- 
terpretation implies. He admits, that he would “strongly 
protest against any general concession” to an interpreter to 
displace ‘*the chronological order of a prophecy ;’’ (Letter, 
Pp. 49, 50.) but he claims the licence for himself, in this par- 
ticular instance, upon an assumption the most arbitrary and 
gratuitous—namely, a designed ambiguity to prevent prema- 
ture disclosure. ‘This very convenient hypothesis is contr 
to the whole tenor of the prophetic writings, so well pointed 
out even in the pages of the Crisis itself. ‘The visions of pro- 
phecy are generally mysterious in their commencement, and 
clouded in their progress; but as the time for their accom- 
plishment approaches, the mists in which they were enveloped 
roll aside, and the light gradually dawns, till the full blaze of 
day reveals the hidden counsels of Jehovah. Thus, Daniel 
perceived that the time for the restoration of his nation was 
come. The whole Eastern world anticipated a great deliverer, 
and the pious Jew waited for and expected the consolation of 
Israel, when the promised Saviour was about to appear. But, 
if Mr. Cooper’s hypothesis: be correct, when a vision, perhaps 
the most sublime, certainly the most extended, which ever 
passed before the eye of the Seer, is drawing to its close ; when 
its scenes have passed on through four and twenty centuries 
of awful expectation to the church; when “a time such as 
never was since there was a nation”’ is approaching ; when, 
in short, “‘rHe Crisis” is at hand; precisely at that period, 
alondy interval of 30 years is to be expected, a dimness is 
to be cast upon the sacred page, chronological order (unbroken 
for ages) is to be violated, and “ a designed ambiguity” in the 
prediction is to prevent ‘premature disclosure !"’ A couclu- 
sion still more subversive of his hypothesis, may be obtained 
from the terms in which this particular prophecy is delivered. 
Its “‘“words’’ were to be “ shut,’’ its meaning ‘ closed,”- and 
the “ book sealed,”’ so that the successive predictions should 
be only understood by their actual accomplishments, ¢il/ the 
arrival of a definite era called “ the time of the end;” but, at 
the commencement of that period, the prophet declares, 
‘*‘ many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall beincreased ; 
and the wise shall understand.” (Dan. xii. 4,9, 10.) Here 
we have a developement of the grand prophetic principle on 
which we have justbeen commenting ; mystery and “ designed 
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ambiguity” in the vision at its commencement, and during 
its progress ; but light, increasing to perfect knowledge, at its 
close. Now Mr. Cooper’s scheme precisely inverts this prin- 
ciple, so plainly declared by the prophet. The earlier scenes 
of this vision are, comparatively, clear: ‘the prophecy (says 
Bishop Newton, * whose view Mr. Cooper adopts,) is really 
more perfect than any history ; no one historian hath related 
sO many circumstances, and iz such exact order of time, as the 
prophet hath foretold them.” But in the datter part of the 
vision, at the very period when “ the wise are to understand,” 
the scheme of the “ Crisis’’ requires us to believe that there 
is “ a designed ambiguity,” and a studied neglect of the exact 
order of time for the purpose of producing obscurity! Mr. 
Cooper, may, perhaps, be disposed to reply, that, according 
to his hypothesis, this ambiguity is to rest upon the prophecy: 
only during the first thirty years of ‘‘ the time of the end’”— 
viz. from 1792 to 1822; and that now “ we are living in the 
very times in which we may reasonably be supposed to possess 
a clearer insight into the predictions of Scripture, than past 
ages enjoyed.” (Crisis, p.99.) But this is a mere assump-. 
tion ; to which he himself has furnished the proper answer, 
in the very next sentence: “ Daniel was assured that, when 
that period [the time of the end] should arrive, the seal. should: 
be taken off, and the book opened.” What manifest incon+. 
sistencies! It is allowed that, at the arrival of that periodj+. 
viz. in 1792, the vision was to become more distinct than in’ 
past ages ; and yet (to solve a difficulty) it is maintained, that, 
for, the first 30 years of the time of the end, .a designed chre-; 
nological ambiguity was to take place, such as had notiat- 
tended the prophecy in any preceding age! ritai 
These views appear to us so utterly subversive of, the: 
system of interpretation in the “ Crisis,” that we reluctantly 
descend to some minor points. But we must notice a singu-:: 
Jar reply of Mr. C, to our remark upon his verbal. criticism) 
on the word “ atso,” in chap. xi. verse 4]. From the use of: 
this particle he had argued, that there was no. consecutive, 
chronologieal connexion in the series of events which it. 
connects; he shajl enter alsot into the glorious land,” as: 
if it had been said, ‘AMONG HIs OTHER exploits this aLso 
shall be one,” .We remarked, that the particle used: is the 
common Hebrew copula (4), answering to the Septuagint — 
(KAI), to, the Vulgate (ET), to the English conjunction (AnD) 


* Newton on Proph. Dissert. xvi. 

‘# It is Mr. Cooper, and not ourselves, who first gave prominence to this 
littke word(and to the slender argument built upon it),by the use of the ttale 
type. The CapitaLs are our own. 
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Mr. C.’s argument being a mere play upon the accidental 
rendering in our translation. He replies, Ist, that this was 
not ‘* the exclusive, or even the chief argument’ for his hy- 
pothesis. (Letter, p. 53); but we rejoin, that it stands at the 
head of all advanced by him in favour of his scheme, and we 
were surely entitled to comment upon a bad argument, even 
though we could allow that it had been followed by a better. 
He states, 2ndly, that the adoption of the word ‘ also’ “ marks 
the sentiments of our translators ;”’ but this is to shift the 
ground of argument, which arose out of the alleged “way in 
which the Egyptian expedition is introduced” into the pro- 
phecy, not out of the sense in which our translators might be 
supposed to have understood it—a sense which, nevertheless, 
we do not allow that they intended to convey, as appears by 
their adoption of the very same word (also) in the next verse. 
He adds 3dly, that a friend, to whose inspection he submit- 
ted the passage, “was of opinion, that he had not advanced 
any thing in which the idiom of the *‘ Hebrew’ language 
would not support him.” ‘To this we answer, by an affirma- 
tion which no Hebrew scholar will contradict, that he can 
make nothing more out of the particle (4) in question, than 
he could have elicited out of the English copula (anp), fa 
the prophecy been delivered in our own language, ‘The He-. 
_ brew’ particle is the identical one adopted in connecting the, 
other chronologically consecutive clauses in this prediction ; 
it therefore affords him neither countenance nor support i 
the ‘way of an argument, although it may be true that it 
throws no obstacle in his path as to the consistency of his inter-. 
pretation, ifhe ean succeed in establishing it by other methods. 
Of ail the positions taken up by Mr. Cooper, to establish an 
infringement of chronological order, the most untenable fas 
it appears to us) is’ the following. He denies’ that he is_ 
justly chargeable with a neglect of chronological arrange-. 
ment; since he has observed the several conneciing links of | 
the chain of events in the “ prophecy itself,” considered’ qs a 
whole, though he has not traced a regular successidn in “ the, 
predicted details.” He then denominates the many predicted | 
exploits of the wilful king, “one event comprehending a 
numberof particulars !’’ and again, “AN AGGREGATE 
(Letter, pp. 45, 46.) Having thus given a@ convenient indivi-_ 
duality to a pretty long series of historical facts, he contem- 
plates them as merely a single link in the chain; ‘ the precise. 
place”’ of which is so “ distinctly defined,’’ that “no chasm or ’ 
confusion appears in the general chronological arrangement 
of the whole,” although in its constituent, parts)“ such) an 
arrangement may not be traced.” Most conclusive reqson+ 
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ing, undoubtedly, to those who choose to admit Mr. Cooper’s 
definition of *‘ ongE EvENT!” For ourselves, we cannot so 
far forget the precision and propriety of language, as to call 
that an “ AGGREGATE EVENT,” Which extends through a pe- 
riod of twenty-two years, and which includes the French 
invasion of Egypt, the expedition to Syria, the Spanish war, 
the subjugation of the European continent, the overthrow of 
the French army at Waterloo, and the death of Bonaparte at 
St. Helena. We could just as consistently apply the term in 
question to all the details included in the whole reign of 
George III., or even to those marked out in the great pro- 
phetic period of 1260 years. What anachronisms might not 
be made to consist with “a strictly chronological prophecy,” 
if such a latitude as Mr. Cooper has claimed be allowed ? 


IV. We hasten on to the close of this protracted discussion ; 
and shall bestow a few remarks upon the fourth class 
of Mr. Cooper’s proofs of the correctness of his interpreta- 
tion, in which he attempts to show a parallel between the 
END of the wilful king, and the termination of the career of 
Bonaparte. 

In commenting on the 45th verse of Chap. xi., Mr. Cooper 
observes : 

-“ The contrast between his former power and greatness, and the 
imbecility and insignificance in which he shall terminate his career, 
make a striking feature in the picture. His end shall be as extraor- 
dinary in one way, as his course had been in another. He ‘ did 
according to his will, and exalted himself, and prospered; yet* he 
shall come to his end, and none shall help him.’....The contrast 
expressed by the word yet* may be considered as extending to the 
whole of his former successful career, and as pointing out to us the 
signal catastrophe which finally awaited him, notwithstanding * the 
power and pre-eminence to which he had been so wonderfully exalted.” 
(Crisis, pp. 50, 60.) 

We have no objection to the sentiment here expressed, as 
gathered general/y from this passage; but we may be per- 
mitted again to notice the extreme eagerness with which Mr. 
Cooper siezes on a word for the establishment of his particu- 
lar. views. The word “ yet” is, in the original, simply the 
usual copula (5) ; it is rendered (er) in the Vulgate, is omit- 
ted by the LXX, and does not iz itself “ express” any “ con- 
trast.” 

Mr. Cooper insists strongly on the remarkable “end” of 
Napoleon, dying in helpless captivity at St. Helena, as sig- 
nally pointed out in this prophecy. Before such a correspond- 
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* The italics are Mr. Cooper's. 
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ence is pushed too far, it may be well to consider the real 
import of the original; since there is, to say the least, some 
reason to doubt whether “ Ais end’”’ be spoken of at all. We 
shall not pretend to settle this point; but shall merely present 
our readers with the common translation, collated with literal 
versions of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. 


COMMON TRANSLATION, Dan. xi. 45. 


“* And he shall plant the tabernacles of his palaces between the 
seas in the glorious holy mountain ; yet he shall come to his end, and 
none shall help him.” 


HEBREW. VULGATE. 


STON yy Kas oxnyyy Et fiyet tabernacu- 
avtov lum suum Apadno inter 
tov opog Maria, super montem 
WATTY WT éws inclytum et sanctum; 
ps avTov, Kas et veniet usque ad sum- 
6 juomevog  mitatem equs; et nemu 

auxiliabitur ei. 


SEPTUAGINT. 


* And he shall plant 
the tabernacles of his 
camp between the 
seas, in the glorious 
holy mountain, and he 
shall come to its [or 
his] extremity, and 
there shall be none 


* And he shall fix his 
tabernacle at Ephad- 
ano, between the seas, 
in the glorious hol 
mountain, shall 
come to. its [or his] 
Jot, and there is none 
delivering him. 


* And he shall fix his 
tabernacle at Apadno, 
between the seas, upon 
the illustrious and holy 
mountain ; and heshall 
come to its summit; 
and no one shall help 
it [or him].” 


helping it [or him]. 

Leaving it to others to decide whether this intimates any 
thing more, than that “he shall obtain complete possession 
of the holy land,” * we will proceed to make some further 
remarks upon Mr. Cooper’s application of the general pro- 
phecy to Bonaparte, as respects the circumstances accom- 
panying his end. 

The termination of the career of Daniel’s King is to be co- 
eval with a remarkable period,—the complete deliverance of 
the Saints of the Most High from their trials. He “ shall 
prosper,” says the prophet, “ ¢i// the indignation be accom- 


* It is worth observation, that this sense was adopted in the Old English 
Versions. The tentes of his palace shall he pytch betwyxte the two seas, upon the 
the hill of the noble Sanctuarye, for he shall come to the ende of it, and then 
shall no man helpe him.’ ‘'Taverner’s Bible, London, by J. Daye aud Ws Seres, 
1549. The Hebrew is, undoubtedly, ambiguous, and grammarians may dispute 
whether the pronominal affix ()) should be translated ‘ his,’ as referring to the 
principal subject, ‘ the ‘ King,’—or ‘ its,’ as respecting the nearest noun, the 
‘ mountain.’ The Greek and Latin Versions favour the latter construction. 
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plished, for that that is determined shall be done ;”’ (Dan. xi. 
36.) “and when He” that liveth for ever “ shail have ac- 
complished to scatter the power of the holy people, all these 
things shall be finished.” (Dan. xi. 7.) We observed, that 
we have here a test which excludes Bonaparte from being 
the King in question ; and Mr. Cooper allows the exclusion 
to be unavoidable, provided the two passages just quoted be 
really parallel. (Letter, p. 23.) However, by a train of argu- 
ment which we shall not pursue, because it is dependent en- 
tirely upon an assumption* which the prophecy does not 
require and which we do not admit, Mr. Cooper denies that 
those two passages “ allude to the same event.” (Letter, p. 
31.) We might confirm our statement by entering more at 
large into the subject, did our limits permit; but we must be 
content with requesting our readers to compare the three 
passages (Dan. xi. 36,—xii. 1,—and xii. 7), which appear to 
us to place it beyond dispute. 

But allowing that the “ aceomplishment of the indignation” 
which is to precede the fall of the ‘ King,’ may be limited, 
according to Mr. Cooper’s scheme, so as to apply to “a 

rt,” and “ not the whole,” of these visitations ; yet, upon 
1is own hypothesis, the termination of the King’s career 
ought to be co-eval with the standing up of the celestial 
agent, Michael, for the restoration of the Jews, and the com- 
mencement of “ a time of trouble such as never was.” Now 
Napoleon died in 1821. No marked event, however, has 
taken place in favor of the Jews, nor has a peculiar time of 
trouble arrived. We therefore inferred that he could not 
be Daniel’s King. Mr. Cooper met this objection, in the 
Crisis, by stating that “ Michael” may be “ standing up”’ 
invisibly ; but he hasnot added (as would be necessary to clear 
up the whole difficulty) that the “ time of trouble’ also now 
exists, though unperceived. He subjected some speculations 
about the Congress at Verona, and the Greek insurrection, 
as possibly connected with the restoration of Israel. We 


* The assumption is, that the King must first ‘‘ come to his end” (Dan. xi. 
45.), and that after his overthrow Michael shall begin to ‘‘ stand up’’ for the 
Jews. (Dan. xii. 1.) Our objection to thus linking the end of one verse, ina 
rigorous chronological connexion with the beginning of the next, when there is 
a sudden transition toa new party in the narrative, has been already stated above, 
p. 617, 618. The standing up of Michael for the Jews is to be ‘‘at that time,” 
viz. in the beginning of “‘ the time of the end,’’ contemporaneously with some of 
the exploits of the King, and not after his fall; but the complete deliverance of 
the holy people will not take place till the close of his career. Such is the con- 
struction of this prophecy which we adopt in common with Mr. Faber ; without 
pledging ourselves to his interpretation. If we appear to Mr. C. to have expressed 
a different opinion, it is only because we have been arguing against him on his 
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seriously objected to such statements, as “ exhibiting a lax 
and fanciful* method of interpretation.”’ Mr. Cooper replies, 
Ist, that “ assuming’ that his “ application of the Wilful 
King to Napoleon be sound, Michael is standing up !’”— 
(Letter, p. 63.)—which is a singular answer to our position, 
that his interpretation wants this very mark of correctness. 
He observes, 2dly,— 

“The Almighty, in the accomplishment of his purposes, and espe- 

r cially in the early and incipient stages of it, frequently moves in a way 

to us hidden and unsearchable. ‘ His way is in the sea, and his path 
in the great waters; and his footsteps are not known.’ This ts my 
Statement. Are you, Sir, prepared to take the contrary side; and in 
opposition to me to state, that God is rot at this time accomplishing 
this prediction in favour of the Jews, because you cannot exactly trace 
the steps of his operations; that Michaelis not standing up because 
you do not perceive the precise mode in which he is acting; and con- 
sequently that my premises are altogether unsound and untenable ?” 
(Letter, pp. 63, 64.) 

While writing this passage, particularly the former part of 
it, its excellent author must have forgotten for a moment the 
candour which was due even to his anonymous (but not un- 
friendly) Reviewer. It is painful to be required by Mr. 
Cooper to make any explicit declaration of our full and reve- 
rential acquiescence in the statement, that the arm of Jehovah 
is Often invisibly employed in confounding his enemies, and 
in accomplishing his gracious purposes for his church and 
people; but we might surely bring forward our objections 
“in opposition to” a particular exposition of prophecy, with- 
out being supposed to question this awful and yet encourag- 
ing truth! It is the province of faith, to believe that the hand. 
of the Almighty is operating wnseen ; but, in the accomplish- 
ment of express predictions, it appears to us absurd to talk of 
invisible and unperceived fulfilments. ‘“ Prophecy’’ observes 
Mr. Cooper himself, ‘is a legitimate witness to the truth, to. 
which God appeals,” not by wnseen operations, but “ by. the. 
STRIKING accomplishment of its predictions.” (Letter, p. 66.) 
‘ We are entitled, therefore, to suspend our assent to an inter- 
| pretation, like Mr. Cooper’s, which refers us to the possibte 

effects of an unseen agency ; and we must look for the fulfilment 
of express predictions, in those visible events and signal occur- 
rences, Which can alone afford “a clear indication,” (p. 66.) 


* In particular we protested against the fanciful allusion to the emblem of 
Michael, &c. on the Greek coinage. ‘To which Mr. C. gives no other reply, than 
an extract from the letter of a correspondent (who has been struck with the same al- 
lusion,) ** as a specimen of the different light in which the same subjects are 
viewed by different minds.”’ (Letter, p. 62.) But the question after all recurs, 
Is not the allusion fanciful and useless ? 
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that the purposes of the Most High, foretold by his prophets, 
have actually been accomplished. | 
With similar feelings of regret, that Mr. Cooper should 
have so completely mistaken our sentiments, we entirely dis- 
avow another imputation; namely, that we consider it “ im- 
probable that the Almighty should vouchsafe to his church 
some peculiar indication of the near approach of that momen- 
tous Crisis,” which most Christians allow may be expected 
at no great distance of time, “for the purpose of exciting the 
watchfulness, and confirming the faith and hope of his ser- 
vants.” (Letter, p. 65.) If we have ever written a word 
which calls in question this truth, let it be blotted from our 
pages! Had Mr. Cooper given his serious attention to those 
first twelve pages* of our Review, in the number for May, 
“‘ with which he does not find himself particularly called to 
interfere,” (Letter, p. 3.) he would have seen that the writer 
is deeply impressed with the duty incumbent on the church 
of God, to “keep herself in habitual preparation for this 
‘Crisis,’”” by “ cultivating that frame of mind which contem- 
plates, with solemnity, the dealings of God with the genera- 
tions in which we live,’’ devoutly comparing them with the 
declarations of ancient prophecy. (Brit. Rev. No, XLVIII. 
p. 244.) In fact, we go further than Mr, Cooper himself, in our 
expectations that, in “ the time of the end,” the Almighty 
will vouchsafe to his people clear and undoubted signals, as 


beacons to his church, to announce the approaching destrue- 


tion of His and her enemies !—for whilst he thinks that “a 
designed ambiguity ”’ is thrown over the prophecy for no less 
than 30 years of that eventful period, “to prevent premature 
disclosure,’ we maintain that this is the very era in which 
obscurity will be removed from the vision, and in which 
‘peculiar indications”’ of its bright and sublime realities 
ought to be anticipated. We have ventured, however, to re- 
ject Mr. Cooper’s interpretation of a particular prophecy, and 
to refuse our assent to his position that it exclusively marks 
out Bonaparte as the signal of the ‘Crisis.’ He thinks such 
liberty of criticism presumptuous, and demands that we should 
wait the issue,’ and permit his interpretation to ‘ claim in 
its favour that advantage which time and consideration may 
furnish.” (Letter, pp. 4, 64.) Now “the issue,’ on his 
own hypothesis, will not occur sooner than 42 years hence ; 
and on Mr. Faber’s, it will be protracted for 162 years! Is 


* We beg to refer him particularly to pp. 242, 244, 245; and we take this 
opportunity of correcting two unfortunate errors of the press, which have per- 
vertedvour meaning.—In p. 242, 1. 23, for ‘‘ appearances”’ read “‘ assurances ; 
and in p. 245, 1.24, for doctrinal ’’ read ‘* devotional.” 
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no opinion to be pronounced, xo decision formed, upon any 
** new interpretation’? which may be advanced during this 
long interval ? and why has not Mr. Cooper himself conformed 
to his own rule, by “ waiting the issue” of former interpre- 
tations, instead of rejecting them all for a fresh hypothesis ? 
The demand is clearly preposterous, at least as regards the 
manner in which it is here urged. In a more moderate 
ad reasonable sense of the terms, we do indeed cordially 
unite with this pious author in saying, “ Wait the issue.” 
Let us not be too eager in adopting a system, nor too preci- 
pitate in rejecting it;—but above all, let us wait for the vi- 
sion, “ though tt tarry,” in a patient, humble, watchful, * 
frame of mind; diligently observing the signs of the times, 
but not too curiously speculating upon every beacon which 
glares in the political horizon.t— Behold I come as a thief: 
blessed is he that watcheth, and keepeth his garments ! ”’ 


* In these exercises, (we have pleasure in repeating it,) the Christian cannot 
have a better manual, next to his Bible, than the concluding portion of Mr. 
Cooper’s work, from p. 123—251. 


+ While this sheet is passing through the press, a singular proclamation to 
the Jewish people has made its appearance in the public prints, dated Buffals, 
New York, 15th September, 1825, from Major Mordecai Manuel Noah ; in which 
he invites them to assemble in a city of refuge, to be called Ararat, upon Grand 
Island, in the river Niagara, as a preparatory step to their general restoration. 
Whatever may be the selfish views or mercenary speculations of this individual, 
(and his plan has all the appesrance of being suggested by motives of personal 
interest,) no Christidn reader can fail to mark with attention, among other 
signs of the times, the statement made by a Jew, that “‘ it has pleased Abnighty 
God to manifest to his chosen people the approach of that period, when, in fulfilment 
of the promises made to the race of Jacob, .... they are to be gathered from the four 
quarters of the globe”’ The fact, that their restoration engages the thoughts of 
that wonderful people, is one of those ‘‘ beacons’’ to which the devout student 
of the prophecies will direct his attention, without being misled by its light. 
A respectable journal, (the St. James’ Chronicle, 25th Oct.) in a well written 
article on this proclamation, hints that America may possibly be the country 
alluded to, Isaiah, chap. xviii. as ‘‘ the land shadowing with wings,’’ which is 
to convey the Jews!to their native soil; and has quoted the whole of Bishop 
Horsley’s beautiful translation, as well as the original Hebrew of that remark- 
able prophecy. We are more disposed ‘‘ to wait the issue,” than to indulge 
speculation on this occurrence. About twenty years ago, Bonaparte himself as- 
sembled the Jewish Sanhedrim at Paris ; and there were not wanting indivi- 
duals who imagined that he was destined to restore them to Palestine ; but the 
event has shown the fallacy of such an expectation. " vy" 
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